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Unper Marquette’s discoveries in 
1673, the French laid claim to all the 
region watered by the Mississippi and 
its tributaries; and after D’Iberville’s 
expedition from France, which explor- 
ed northward up the Mississippi, as 
Marquette had done southward from Ca- 
nada, forts were iocated, and colonies 

lanted at different points throughout 

e whole extent of country—all subject 
to the general authority of Louisiana. 
And thus originated their claim to the 
territory northwest of the Ohio river, 
while the English based theirs, not only 
upon the grants of different monarchs, 
embracing the whole extent of land from 
sea to sea, but upon the ground that the 
Six Nations owned the entire valley of 
the Ohio, and had placed it, with them- 
selves, under the protection of England ; 
the English, also, asserting the purchase 
of a portion of the land. 

An English trading company was 
formed in 1748, styled the Ohio Com- 
pany, whose trading-house or fort on the 

reat Miami, attacked and destroyed 

‘by the French, in 1752, was the first 
English settlement in the Ohio valley 
upon record. Braddock’s defeat in 1755, 
gave encouragement to the Indians to 
encroach eastwardly. After several trea- 
ties and outbreaks, they were defeated 
by Lord Dunmore at Point Pleasant, in 
a severely contested battle, which was 
followed soon afterwards by a final 
peace. 

In 1763 took place the cession of Ca- 
nada to England by France, and with it 
all her claim to the territory east of the 
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Mississippi river. After the colonies re- 
nounced their allegiance to the British 
crown, in 1776, the different states 
claiming western lands under their res- 
pective charters, ceded them to the Uni- 
ted States as common property, and the 
English claim was relinquished by the 
treaty of Paris, in 1783. 

The Ohio river had been proposed for 
our western boundary by Mr. Oswald, 
the commissioner on the part of England; 
but, as is well known, John Adams im. 
sisted upon the Mississippi as the bound- 
ary, and it was thus settled by that ne- 
gotiation. It was in 1784 Virginia ced- 
ed her right to the lands north of the 
Ohio river — Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New-York, and Pennsylvania 
shortly afterwards following her .exam- 
ple. The Indian title was extinguished, 
first by a treaty at Fort Stanwix with 
the Six Nations, and subsequently by a 
second one with the Wyandotts, Dela- 
wares, &c., at Fort McIntosh. Surveys 
and sales were then made by Congress, 
—the “New-England Ohio Compan 

urchasing a tract lying adjacent to t 
Scioto and Muskingum rivers, and there 
commencing in the spring of 1788 the 
settlement of Marietta, at the mouth of 
the Muskingum, the first permanent 
one in Ohio. A previous attempt at the 
mouth of the Seioto, where Portsmouth 
now stands, was abandoned, on account 
of difficulties with the Indians. In the 
same year with the settlement at Ma- 
rietta, General Arthur St. Clair was ap- 
pointed by Congress governor over the 
new territory—Winthrop Sargeant, se- 
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cretary—and as judges, Samuel Holden 
Parsons, James Mitchell Varnum, and 
John Cleves Symmes, who organized 
the territorial government, oad | made 
and adopted suitable laws. 

In 1787, John Cleves Symmes, a 
member of the Old Congress from New- 
Jersey, and formerly chief justice of that 
state, with associates, contracted with 
Congress for the purchase of one million 
acres of land, lying between the two 
Miamis, and extending back north- 
wardly from the Ohio river. The second 
settlement in Ohio was made in this 
tract, at Columbia, a point five miles 
above Cincinnati, October, 1788. Soon 
afterwards, Symmes sold to Mathias 
Denman, of New-Jersey, about eight 
hundred acres of his purchase, opposite 
the mouth of the Licking. Five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was the sum paid 
for these eight hundred acres of land, on 
which now stands the principal business 

rtion of the city of Cincinnati. The 

rst cabin upon this site was erected in 
December, 1788. The settlements that 
followed were, Manchester, on the Ohio 
river, the first effected in the country, 
lying between the Scioto and Little Mi- 
ami rivers, by General Massie and 
others, in the winter of 1790; Gallipo- 
lis, by immigrants from France, in the 
same year; Hamilton, laid off by Israel 
Ludlow, late in 1794; Dayton, by the 
same, in 1795; Cleveland, surveyed and 
laid out in the fall of 1795; Chillicothe, 
laid out by General Massie, in 1796; 
and Portsmouth, settled since 1805. The 
tract reserved by Connecticut, in her 
cession to the general government, si- 
tuated east of the Cuyahoga, found pur- 
chasers in her own and other states, and 
by the year 1800 numbered one thou- 
sand settlers. 

Though the Indian treaties had been 
renewed and confirmed, they were con- 
tinually violated by hostile portions of 
the different tribes, and in 1789, nine 
persons were killed in Symmes’ pur- 
chase. Block-houses were built by the 
alarmed settlers, and Major Doughty, 
with one hundred and forty men from 
Fort Harmar, Marietta, in June, 1789, 
commenced Fort Washington, the site 
of the present city of Cincinnati. The 
Indian aggressions still continuing to 
intimidate them, General Harmar with 
1,300 men marched against their towns, 
and attacked them, but was unsuccess- 
ful, and retreated back to Cincinnati. In 
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November, 1791, General St. Clair, at 
the head of an army of nearly 3,000 men, 
approaching the Indian towns, was at- 
tacked near what is now the line of 
Darke and Mercer counties, by the 
combined forces of nearly all the north- 
west tribes, and experienced a and 
most disastrous defeat. The India dif- 
ficulties were, in consequence, multi- 
plied, and for a time emigration ceased 
entirely. Washington, as President, 
urged the prosecution of this protective 
war; but it was not until 1794 that an 
army was assembled at Greenville, un- 
der Gen. Anthony Wayne. In August 
of that year he obtained a decisive vic- 
tory over a force of two thousand Indians, 
at the Rapids of the Maumee. When their 
country was laid waste, and they saw 
the American forts springing up around 
them, they at length submitted and sued 
for peace. When we consider the fierce 
and unrelenting warfare waged by the 
Indian tribes upon the white settlements 
of the West, during the thirty-seven 
years of almost uninterrupted conflict, 
from 1757, when the first white man 
was killed in Kentucky, down to the 
period of Wayne’s victory, we may 
form some faint idea of the toil, and 
pas and suffering of the bold and 
rdy race of pioneers who effected the 
colonization of the vast western world. 
An Indian —s at > eee % a 
treaty, yielding up the right of soil in 
Kentuc A mr to os % Brother, we 
have given you a fine land, but I think 
7” will have trouble to settle it.” And 
is prediction was fully verified, there 
and elsewhere, of lands purchased of 
the Indians. 

Hostilities being at an end, population 
rapidly Somenanidn the rich farming 
district between the Miamis—settlers 
spread outward from Marietta. Connec- 
ticut sent many to her reserved tract, 
bordering on Lake Erie ; and in 1798 the 
inhabitants of the territory were 5,000 
in number, with eight organized coun- 
ties. The territory was then entitled, by 
the ordinance of 1787, to representatives 
in a territorial legislature, the first meet- 
ing of which took place in Sept., 1799. 
Wm. Henry Harrison, then secretary of 
the territory, and since President of the 
United States, was at that time elected 
to Congress. 

In 1802 Congress authorized a con- 
vention to form a state constitution ; it 
assembled at Chillicothe, and on the 














29th November adopted and signed a 
constitution of state government, by 
which act Ohio took her place amongst 
the states ofthe Union. The first Gene- 
ral Assembly under the state constitution 
was held at Chillicothe in 1803. In 1805 
the United States acquired, by another 
Indidn treaty, the portion of the reserve 
of Connecticut lying west of the Cuya- 
hoga river, and in subsequent treaties 
the Maumee and Sandusky regions were 
ceded by the Indians, thus extinguishing 
all their claims in Ohio. In 1811 the 
Indians, after a series of outbreaks, were 
defeated by General Harrison, then 

vernor of the Indiana territory, at the 
amous battle of Tippecanoe. During 
this same year the first steamer ever 
launched upon the western waters made 
the voyage from Pittsburgh to New-Or- 
leans. In 1816 the seat of government 
was removed from Chillieothe to its 
present location at Columbus, situated 
in ‘the centre of the state, upon the 
Scioto river. 

It would seem almost superfluous to 
speak of the fertile character of the soil 
of Ohio, but there are some varieties, 
owing to geological formation, which 
may be properly noticed. That part 
which has transition lime-rock for its 
upper stratum is of course possessed of a 
soil remarkably durable, and well adapt- 
ed to wheat and grass. This portion 
embraces nearly half of the state, the 
eastern line of it commencing at the 
lake, near the mouth of the Huron river, 
and passing in a southerly direction, 
leaves Columbus a few miles east, and 
touches the Ohio river in Adams county. 
All lying west of this line is emphati- 
cally a limestone country. A great part 
of the ten counties constituting the Con- 
necticut, Reserve is based on shale and 
sandstone, and although good land, and 
capable of producing, with careful cul- 
ture, all kinds of grain and fruit suitable 
to the climate, yet, lacking caleareous 
matter in the soil, it is less fertile than 
the rest of the state. The middle and 
south-eastern section of Ohio is much 
more uneven than the western and nor- 
thern, the streams having carried awa 
the earth to a greater extent, because it 
was from its nature less able to resist the 
action of flood and frost. This great 
section has the debris of the lime strata, 
that lie in the coal series, scattered on 
all its hill sides and valleys; and min- 
gling with the debris of the beds of shale 
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and sandstone that lie above and below 
them, constitute a soil of great excel- 
lence, that has within itself the renovat- 
ing power to prevent its exhaustion under 
the most constant culture. When tho- 
roughly tested, seven-eighths of the soil 
of Ohio will be found well adapted to the 
permanent production of wheat. 

On the south-east and south, Ohio has 
a river-shore four hundred and fifty miles 
in length, which is visited by steamers 
from four to eight months of every year. 
Its interior streams, though worthless for 
navigation, are invaluable as feeders for 
canals, and for the water-power which 
they almost everywhere afford. By far 
the greatest concentration of capital is 
in the south-western portion of the —_ 
in and around Cincinnati. Clevelan 
and the country around it may be ranked 
the second in the state for wealth and 
business; Zanesville forms the third 
focus of wealth, and on account of the 
fine beds of coal and iron in the sur- 
rounding country, bids fair to become 
extensively engaged in manufacturing. 
Trumbull, Ashtabula, Geauga, and 
Portage, are rich in fine cattle and the 
productions of the dairy. The south- 
eastern and central counties constitute 
at present the most productive wheat 
region in the United States. The Scioto 
valley is distinguished for its corn, 
and hogs, which it produces in 
abundance. The north-western quarter 
of the state is too new to have aequired 
much wealth of any kind; but when 
well settled it will be second to none but 
the south-west, and it may even over- 
take that rich and beautiful section. Its 

sition for commerce and manufactures 
is remarkably good, and its soil will yield 
abundantly all the productions grown in 
other parts of the state. 

Ohio has twenty-five millions of acres, 
nearly every acre of which may be 
cheaply brought into tillage, and its 
average fertility exceeds that ofthe best 
interval lands or primitive countries. If 
it were all under culture in wheat, it 
might produce five hundred millions of 
bushels, being nearly five times as much 
as is grown in the United States. It is 
fully able to sustain in comfort and ha 
piness ten millions of people; and wi 
that number it would average but 260 to 
the square mile, or one person to every 
24 acres. Inclimate we believe no other 
state equals it for mildness and uniform- 
ity. Its winter cold and its summer 
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heat are greatly tempered on the north 
by the extensive of water which 
bounds it in that Desetion, and its 
southern part has the advantage of the 
soft breezes from the Gulf. Taken as 
a whole, it is probably not excelled, if it 
is equaled, in the healthfulness of its 
climate by any sister state. Its position 
among the states would seem to give it 
a better title to be called the Keystone 
State than Pennsylvania; for it holds a 
- middle ground between the north-east 
and north-west; and should Canada be- 
come an integral part of this country, 
Ohio will be more central than any other 
state. Before that time arrives, she bids 
fair to have more natural and artificial 
ways of intercourse, connecting her with 
the north and south, the east and west, 
to the farthest bounds of the nation, than 
any other of the confederacy. The Ohio 
river gives her southern border cheap 
intercourse with all the states of the 
gre basin, extending westward 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
southward to the Gulf, and north to the 
Falls of St. Anthony. Lake Erie fur- 
nishes to her northern counties still su- 
perior facilities for intercourse with the 
north-west to the 49th degree of latitude, 
and towards the north-east to the ocean, 
and by means of the Erie canal to the 
eastern states. Her artificial ways to 
connect these natural highroads, and to 
give all portions of her people easy access 
to them, are honorable to her industry 
and enterprise. The Ohio canal, begun 
in 1825 and completed in 1832, is 309 
miles long, 40 feet wide at the water sur- 
face, and 4 feet deep. Its branches, be- 

inning at the south, are: Ist, the Co- 
umbus feeder, 9 miles long; 2nd, the 
Hocking canal, 56 miles; 3rd, the Mus- 
kingum improvement, 91 miles; 4th, 
the Walhonding canal, 25 miles; 5th, 
the Canton side-cut, 19 miles; and the 
Mahoning canal, 87 miles—making in 
all 596 miles of artificial navigation in 
eastern Ohio, terminating in Cleveland, 
and touching the Ohio river at Ports- 
mouth and Marietta. The Mahoning 
canal is connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania improvements, and with them 
makes a continuous line of artificial 
highway to Philadelphia. The Wabash 
and Erie canal, from its eastern termi- 
nation to its junction with the Miami, 
68 miles, is more than double the size of 
the Ohio; and thence to the state line, 
20 miles, it is fifty feet wide and five 
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feet deep, where it is met by the Indiana 
rtion of the same size to Fort Wayne. 
he Wabash and Erie canal in Ohio, 
with its side-cuts, is 91 miles long. The 
Miami canal, which joins it 814 miles 
above Defiance, is 170 miles in length, 
and has navigable feeders: 1st, the id- 
ney feeder, 13 miles; 2nd, the Warren 
county canal, 22 miles; and the White- 
water canal, 25 miles,—in all, 321 miles 
of navigable canal within the western 
part of the state, and terminating at the 
western extremity of Lake Erie. 

From the above it appears that Ohio 
has within her borders, including the 
three-mile Milan canal, 920 miles of 
navigable canals, built at an expense of 
seventeen millions of dollars.” 


TOLLS RECEIVED rn 1851. 
Re TE divtecpves schemas soceeds $436,009 91 


Muskingum improvement.............. 48,418 30 
Pre eee 11,814 87 
Walhonding Canal.................-.. 2,615 42 
Miami and Erie Canal................. 357,494 25 
, +++ $856,352 75 
Ratt-roaps.—Ohio stands second in 


nutnber of miles of rail-road in operation, 
New-York having 2,150, and Ohio 1,418. 
Pennsylvania has 1,211, Massachusetts, 
1,140, and Georgia stands next, 857.— 
New-York has 1,004 miles in progress, 
and Ohio 1,736, placing the Empire and 
Buckeye states on precisely the same 
figures, when roads completed and in 
progress are added—3,154 miles. We 
give fromthe American Rail-road Journal 
the roads completed and in progress in 
Ohio:— 


RAIL-ROADS IN OHIO. 


Miles com- In pro- 
Names of Rail-roads. pleted. gress. 
Cleveland and Columbus. ........... 135.... — 
Columbus and Lake Erie.......... . 60.... — 
Dayton and Springfield branch....... 24.... — 
Findlay Branch.........-----+..+-.. 16.... — 
FAA I adcccccccesscesessscoes Oise. & 
Es 6 Uden x5 08.446 os cadbsiess cs. -CEEsige =e 
Sandusky and Mansfield............. 56.... — 
Xenia and Columbus .............-. 54.... — 
Bellefontaine and Indiana........... 50.... © 
Cincinnati and Marietta............. — .... 265 
Erie and Kalamazoo................ 33.... — 
Springfield and London ............. —.... 19 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... ......... 100.... — 
Cleveland, Norwalk and Toledo... .. COS 
Cleveland, Painsvilleand Ashtabula. 72.... — 
Columbus, Urbana and Piqua........ —..-. 102 
Cincinnati, Wilmington & Zanesville — .... 160 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton.... 60.... — 
Dayton and Western.............0.. 42.... — 
Greenviile and Miami............... 33.... — 
Hamilton and Eaton ................ @.... — 
Hillsboro’ and Cincinnati............ 37.. 116 
aes alabts scone os0<echeons anes ices 12 
BNE kth. Hc en ctu edipeccveune —.. 110 
Ohio and Indiana................... — .... F3l 
Ohio and Mississippi...........--... — see. 20 
Ohio and Pennsylvania.............. 185.... — 

















Names of Rail-roads. pleted. 

Ohio Central. .............. eonsesss 88.3. 82 
Scioto and Hocking Valley 30.. 90 
Steubenville and Indiana............ - 150 
Springfield, Mt. Vernon, & Pittsburgh — .... 110 
Dayton and Michigan ............... —.. 140 
Hudson and Akron branch.......... a 
Cincinnati and Dayton.... ......... —... 52 
WE ses oclusneastetdes 20.. _- 
Tuscarawas branch .......... ein sites 20.... — 
Wheeling and Welisville............ 38.... — 
_ ae oe Bastesven 1,418 1,736 


Coat.—* Rich as Ohio is in her arable 
lands and in their vast product of grain, 
she is not more so in that than in her mi- 
neral resources. It is almost impossible to 
estimate the amount of coal in the state. 
[t is aearly incredible when we come to 
estimate it in a single county. Take, 
for example, the county of Tuscarawas, 
on the Ohio canal. This county has 550 
square miles, and coal may be obtained 
on every mile of it. In’ Professor Ma- 
ther’s valuable Report on Geology, it is 
estimated that this county has imbedded 
in it more than eighty thousand millions of 
bushels of coal /—enough to supply the 
state, should its population be quadrupled 
for centuries to come. So the county of 
Muskingum can furnish ten thousand 
millions of bushels, These are interior 
counties, which at present supply almost 
nothing compared with the counties of 
Meigs, Athens, and Summit. Coal may 
be found in twenty counties—comprising 
a belt, commencing on the Ohio river, 
from the Scioto to the Hockhocking, and 
stretching a little east of north to the 
Lake. The principal mines are those 
of Pomeroy in Meigs county, Nelson- 
ville, in Athens, and Tallmadge, in Sum- 
mit; but coal is mined in small quanti- 
ties in various other places in the coal 
region.” 

The following tabular view of the 
increased product of coal, compiled from 
statis‘ical documents, is very nearly 
correct : 


In the above-mentioned number of 


counties :— 
Years, No. of bush. Years, No. of bush. 
OO. cach v0 00 2,382,368 1847.........6.. 5,084,823 
hina aM 2,907,805 1848............6,538,968 
The comparison shows that : 
From 1840 to 1843 the increase was...... 24 per ct. 
«1843 to 1847 “ eens 65 =CiCSS 
“ 1847 to 1848 “ wit ot . 


By the year 1860, the coal production 
hio will probably exceed twenty 
Fels per annum. 


of 
millions of bus 
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The following tables are from the cen- 
sus report of 1850: 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF OHIO. 











Acres of land improved ............ .. 9,730,650 
Value of farming implements and ma- 

CI iri meatier +60 pab-b enn’ .. $12,716,153 
Value of live stock..... ...............$43,276,187 
Number of bushels of wheat........... 14,967,056 

“ sad Indian corn...... 59,788,750 
Pounds of tobacco. ..............+0000 10,480,967 
Pounds of Wool... ......---02++020c0ees 10,089,607 
Witt GOOD 5 bo 555 6 0 000 00d. ccneve’s 44 
Butter (pounds)........---00.--0eeeees 34,180,458 
Cheese (pounds)................. 21,350,478 
pe Py eee ee 1,360,636 
Dew-rotied hemp (tons)........... «+«- 
Water-rotted hemp (tons).............. 464 
Flaxseed (bushels) .................... 185,598 
Maple sugar (pounds).................. 4,521 
Value of home-made manufactures... .. $1,696,601 

NUMBER OF MANUFACTORIES, 
ee ee 8 Pig ivon.......ic0d. 35 
Woolen....... oe 130 Wrought iron..... on 48 
Castings............. 183 
COTTON GOODs. 
Capital invested............-.+eeseee+ess $297,000 
Bales of cotton... ..........000.+.seeceee 4,270 
PP OUNES 6 dhe keds Uobe 26-000 cddcsnan 2,152 
Value of raw material .........----. $237,060 
Number of hands employed ae ; 
Average wages per month } a ag yo! 3 
Value of entire product.................. $394,700 
Yards of sheeting, &c................-.. 20, 
Pounds Of YATR. . 2... 6.6: swecsscecscscece 433,000 
WOOLEN GOODS. 
er eT Terr Te $870,220 
Pounds of wool used ..............-.+--. 1,657,726 
, | . pepper se 
Value of raw material........... is Vth oak $578,423 
Number of hands employed } males ...... 903 
females..... 
Average wages per month § | ee aed bow i 
Value of entire products................. $1,111,027 
Yards of cloth manufactured ............ 1,374, 
Pounds of yarn.............-+0e- oeaetea 65, 
PIG IRON. 
Capital invested ................+.. bs cant $1,503,000 
SOOT OOO CNG, 20 ceccsccccevesvsctes 140,610 
Tons of mineral coal.................+ 21,730 
Bushels of coke and charcoal....-......-. 5,428,800 
Value of raw material, fuel, &c.......... $630,037 
Number of hands employed. Fe 2,415 
Average wages per month.............. $24 48 
Tons of pig iron made......... ......+.- 52,658 
Value of entire products................ $1,255,850 
CASTINGS. 

is thins conan> soonseooner $2,063,650 
rik kl EE I 37,555. 

> (CR ME ED Seemed ibe Seccdessene 1,843. 

4: GPCI So oad 0 ccceptddecidhisoee 2,000. 

of mineral coal... ........cseess0e 30,006. 
Bushels of coke and charcoal. .......... 355,120 
Value of raw material, fuel, &e.......... $1,199,790: 
Number of hands employed............. 2,758 
Average wages per month............... $27 32 
Tons of castings made.................. 37, 
Value of other products................. $208,7 

“ of entire products........-.....+.- $3,069,350 

WROUGHT IRON. 
Capital invested ............ ..-+-eeeeeee 800: 
Tons of pig metal....... ....-.++++- eee 13,675. 
“ of blooms used...............-c0ee 2,900 
of mineral coal..........00.-...+.. 22,755 
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Bushels of coke and charcoal............ 466,900 


Value of raw material ... .............. $604,493 
Number of hands employed. ............ 7 
Average wages per month.............. $33 61 
Tons of wrought iron made......... ... 14,416 
Va-ue of entire products................ $1,076,192 
POPULATION OF OHIO. 
Ratio of 
Years. Population. increase 
Dit ardonebetecesnued 45,305 .....2:. _ 
1810.. 230,760... 408.7 
Sint6) s0saliniéaieeke 581,434........ 152 
I epee 937,903........ 61.3 
see Fee 62 
SI Gin ips i oonee: oe 1,980,408........ 30.33 
8 ee eee ee 353,568 
Representatives........... ...cseee-. 21 
tnt nneseiedneshosewtubbbs 12,372 
BIE FID 6 wonie <dntcerd svbliauedes 28,949 
Ratio to the living.................0. 68.41 


Banxine Institutions or Onto.— 
It appears, by the annual official report 
of the state of these institutions, made 
up to the 1st November, 1852, that there 
are now sixty-eight banks in the state, 
viz. :-— 

1. Five of the original chartered insti- 
tutions, including the Life Insurance 
and Trust Company. 

2. Eleven independent banks, doing 
business under a general law, and de- 
positing bonds as collaterals per is- 
sues. 

3. Forty branches of the state bank 
of Ohio, each independent in itself, its 
capital, loans, profits, &c., but under the 
Occasional supervision of the Board of 
Control, and each liable to contribute for 


ww ~ 
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losses to the billholders by any failure of 


og one or more of the branches. 


4. Twelve free banks, established un- 
der a recent law of Ohio. 











ESRES € | S28885258 |8 
5 geese °s=8 | |e | seese°s2e |p 
. atl pete 
gh | SS628Es |€ eeshs | 85 = 
0 BE SEARS |B SRERS | RS |8 
ire. APR ae SEH ie 
#SaS3ens £2 |S\S35885S58 |= 
75 eis= @ 5 
J SSS2BSE 85 |2 |SESERSSSE |5 
{232g g2aa8 [2 |ezaskses |f 
a Oe.” 
Piitiigiig i itigdsiigg | 
Sig ii igiig i iigeeisee : 
‘SPas S208 i 1 1ese82h) 
Sonsglleee ¢ esi ziseee 3 
Beee ssté Seaenoea 
Ssz6aaaaas  Sedaacaes * 


While the deposits amount to $6,972,000, 
and the aggregate circulation is $11,- 
373,000, it will be seen that the banks 
have specie on hand to the amount of 
$2,631,000, or about 25 per cent. of cir- 
culation, and deposits in the Eastern 
cities to the extent of $3,287,900. In 
addition to which, the state hplds colla- 
teral bonds to the amount of $2,803,000, 
to meet the issues of these institutions. 





ART. IlL—-FLORIDA-ITS POSITION, RESOURCES, AND 
DESTINY. 


Tuere is not perhaps any state of the 
confederacy that can be more benefited 
| the corstruction of judicious works 
of internal improvement, and by the im- 
— of its harbors, than Florida.— 

irty-one years have elapsed, since the 
provinces of East and West Florida were 
taken possession of by the United States 
under the treaty of cession concluded in 
1819. No works of internal improve- 
ment, except the “King’s road” in East 
Florida, and a short and small canal, 
(never completed,) near Lake Okechoke ; 
and De Brahme’s surveys in 1765, &c., 
were commenced by the British or Span- 
ish governments, whilst the provinces 
were under the control of either of those 
powers; and since their transfer to the 


United States, various circumstances 
have combined to retard the develop- 
ment of their valuable commercial, agri- 
cultural, and other resources. 

The fortifications then near Pensacola, 
that at St. Mark’s, the fort at St. Augus- 
tine, and an old defence called Fort 
George, near the mouth of the river St. 
John’s, were all the military defences 
worth mentioning existing in the provin- 
ces at the cession. The United States 
have since established a navy yard, and 
works for the repair of vessels of war, 
and erected other forts, and built a na- 
val and marine hospital near Pensacola ; 
are building fortifications at the Tortu- 
gas and at Key West; and near the 
mouth of the St. Mary’s River; and have 
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placed the fort at St. Augustine in good 
condition; but no other part of the ex- 
tensive and exposed gulf and sea coast 
of the state is in any degree fortified ; 
nor are there proper preparations made 
for the construction, at an early period, 
of such defences. The entire Atlantic 
and gulf coast of the United States, from 
eaeimes mere A to the Rio del Norte, is 
about 3,400 miles. and of this extent the 
coast and reefs of Florida, from St. Mary’s 
around the Tortugas to the Perdido, 
comprise upwards of 1,200 miles, extend- 
ing over 8 deg. of latitude and 7} deg. 
of longitude, being more than one third 
of the whole coast. 

Within a few years past, our “coast 
survey” has been commenced; but with 
meagre and inadequate appropriations ; 
not at all in just proportion either to the 
necessities of the work, orte-the amounts 
yielded for such surveys in other sec- 
tions, less important to the whole country. 
No canalor rail-road has been construct- 
ed by the federal government in Florida, 
but the expenditure of a few thousands 
of dollars, (whilst Florida was a territory,) 
for the removal of obstructions in some 
of the rivers and harbors, and for two or 
three partial surveys of important routes 
of a national character, has given rise to 
allegations, that profuse grants have been 
made for her benefit. She has, too, been 
unjustiy reproached as being the cause 
of the immense expenditures so profit- 
lessly made in the Seminole war; and 
by some she is held responsible for all 
the folly, waste, extravagance, impo- 
sitions, peculations and frauds, commit- 
ted in that war by the meee of the 
federal government, though not citizens 
of the state. A similar class have had 
the infamous audacity to impute to her 
people the purposed origination of the 
war, and a desire for its protraction, as 
a source of pecuniary gain. A devasta- 
ted frontier of several hundred miles, 
and the butchery by the savages of hun- 
dreds of men, women and children, 
throughout the state, and the utter ruin 
brought upon many of her citizens by 
that war, ought to be sufficient to prove 
the falsity of this accusation. hose 
who have propagated, or countenanced 
such unscrupulous slanders against the 
a of Florida, have not, when chal- 
enged, exposed a single case in which 
any citizen of the state has obtained 
spoon of any demand against the Uni- 

States, founded on fraud; and the 
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public records of Congress, and of the fed- 
eral departments, wil! verify the declara- 
tion, that scores of Floridians have been 
refused payment of just claims, or post- 
ned on the most frivolous pretexts and 
iscreditable suspicicns. 

If attempts have been made in any 
instance, by individuals claiming to be- 
long to Florida, to obtain from the fede- 
rai treasury claims not founded in strict 
justice; such dishonorable exceptions 
do not excuse wholesale imputations 
against the citizens of the state generally, 
nor justify the excitement of he ty 
against them, and the withholding pay- 
ment of just demands. 

Both of the provinces, when acquired 
by the United States, (excepting only a 
small portion of country around the city 
of Pensacola, at the western extremity. 
and the region contiguous to the city of 
St. Augustine, and to the lower pat of 
the river St. John’s, in East Florida, 
were in the possession of warlike an 
hostile bands of savages. The territo- 
ries, when ceded, were covered with 
British and Spanish titles to lands, some 
for tracts of several thousands of acres, 
The “ Forbes Grant,” extending from the 
St. Mark’s tothe west side of the Apala- 
chicola river, and including also the site 
of the city of Apalachicola and several 
thousands of acres contiguous the 
further west, and the adjacent islands 
St. George and St. Vincent, and Dog 
Island, and reaching upwards of sixty 
miles from the coast into the interior, 
covered an area of upwards of one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand acres. Most 
of the lands which had not been previ- 
ously granted were included in the con- 
cessions by the king of Spain to the duke 
of Alagon, the Chevalier de Vargas, and 
the count of Punon Rostros, clandestinely 
made, whilst the treaty of cession was 
being negotiated, and which, though an- 
nulled by a codicil to the treaty, are still 
claimed by the grantees, and those to 
whom the grants have been assigned, to 
be valid and in force. A decision has 
recently been given by the United States 
Court in Florida, in a suit brought upon 
the Alagon or “ Hackley grant,” against 
its validity. The procrastination, since 
1821, of the definitive ascertainment and 
confirmation or rejection of alleged 
Spanish titles, have been a serious evil 
to the state, and aided to retard its set- 
tlement and progress. 

The removal of many of the Indians 
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from the upper and middle sections to 
below 28 deg. north lat., on the Penin- 
sula, was effected about 1825, under the 
treaty made with the chiefs at Camp 
Moultrie, in 1823, Though this measure 
opened a large portion of the country to 
settlement, and, when adopted, was gen- 
erally commended, experience has pro- 
ved that it was injudicious policy. It 
has been the prolific cause of subsequent 
troubles and of great sacrifice of life and 
property by the people of Florida, and 
of immense expenditures by the fede- 
ral government—the responsibility for 
which, as before stated, has been most 
unjustly attributed to the inhabitants of 
the state. The measure referred to has 
put back the state at least the fifth of a 
century. Four large bands or towns of 
Indians, located on the Apalachicola, re- 
mained there till 1834, when they were 
removed peaceably, in conformity with 
treaty stipulations, to the Indian territory 
west of the Arkansas. In 1835 the Se- 
minoles, Miccossukies and other tribes 
concentrated, as above stated, near the 
fastnesses of the peninsula, in resistance 
to the enforcement of treaties stipulating 
for their emigration west of the Arkansas, 
commenced predatory hostilities that 
soon ripened into open war, which 
lasted for seven years, and was attended 
with but limited and partial creditable 
success to the federal government, or to 
its officers, either in arms or diplomacy. 
The best measure adopted by the United 
States during the war, was the “armed 
occupation” act of 1842 ; though the po- 
licy pursued by the federal government, 
in the execution of the law, until the 
act of the ist July, 1848, was passed, de- 
creased its benefits. The contest was 
abandoned by the United States in 1842, 
an “arrangement” with the yet unsub- 
dued Indians then being made (similar 
to two others after 1835, which they had 
violated.) by the general officer com- 
manding the United States regular forces 
in Florida; and which last “arrange- 
ment,” in disregard of the previous trea- 
ties, stipulated that those Indians, headed 
by the chiefs Arpiarka and Bowlegs, 
might remain on the peninsula! Their 
whole number, it is estimated, cannot 
exceed eight hundred, and they are on 
paper restricted to prescribed limits, em- 

racing many hundreds of square miles 
inarea. Since that “arrangement,” re- 
peated disturbances, attended by blood- 
shed and destruction of property, have 
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occurred, owing it is alleged, by the citi- 
zens, to the depredations of the Indians 
outside of the country reserved for them ; 
and, on the other hand, asserted by those 
inimical to the people of Florida, to be 
occasioned by the encroachments of the 
frontier population upon the Indian re- 
servation, The officers of the federal 

overnmenthave not restrained the In- 

ians to the limitsof the “ reservation ;” 
and while this duty is neglected, collis- 
ions and conflicts between the savages 
and the settlers near to the lines are inev- 
itable. Meansare now being adopted to 
effect the removal of the few hundred 
warriors and women and children yet 
remaining, (and it is said in a state of 
destitution,) on the lower end of the pen- 
insula, and which efforts, it is hoped, may 
be successful; but if they fail, prompt 
and efficient measures will certainly be 
taken by the state government to abate 
this evil, so blighting to the prosperity 
of Florida. 

It is a striking fact in the puters of 
the provinces of Florida, that since their 
first discovery by the Spaniards, nearly 
three centuries anda half ago, they have 
never enjoyed twenty successive years 
of peace and tranquillity undisturbed by 
domestic warlike coniticts or foreign 
hostile invasion. They have changed 
owners and masters several times. ‘lhe 
late disturbances with the Seminoles 
brought destruction and ruin upon many 
Floridians, and the insecurity to life and 
property since 1835, not only deterred 
emigration to Florida, but hundreds of 
worthy and valuable citizens abandoned 
their plantations, and with their families 
went to other southern states, where they 
would not be daily liable to massacreand 
devastation, owing to the neglect by the 
federal government of the duty of pro- 
tection. 

The creation by the territorial legis- 
lature of some ten or a dozen banks, to 
three of which were given territorial 
bonds or guaranties to raise their capital, 
and the failure of all these corporations 
prior to, or in 1837; the inability of any 
of them to retrieve their credit, and the 
liability imputed by the foreign holders 
of the “faith bonds” and “guaranties” 
to the state of Florida, since organized, 
for several millions of dollars, has been a 
serious drawback to the settlement and 
growth of the state. The state constitu- 
tion expressly inhibits the state legisla- 
ture from levying any tax for the re- 














demption of these imputed obliga- 
tions; those who effected the adoption 
of such restriction, contending that the 
people of the state are not justly respon- 
sible for the improvident acts, allowed 
by Congress, of the territorial authorities, 
who, they insist, were the creatures 
solely of federal legislation and federal 
executive power, and also that the bonds 
were purchased by the holders in disre- 
gard of thie conditions of the acts of 
incorporation, and with full knowledge 
of all the facts. Some contend, also, 
that the territorial banks were created 
without any competent legal power in 
the territorial legislative council therefor. 

The annexation of Texas first, and the 
subsequent acquisition of California, and 
the discovery of gold there, also diverted 
emigration from Florida to those states. 

These events have greatly retarded 
the growth and prosperity of the state; 
and the present backward condition of 
her internal improvements, should not 
be mentioned, without also adverting, at 
the same time, to them, as her apologies. 

Her people are as public spirited and 
as enterprising as those of any other 
section, but their energies have been 
stifled by the series of untoward cireum- 
stances alluded to. Blessed with a 
genial climate and a fruitful soil, and 
advantages for improvement, with faci- 
lity and cheapness unsurpassed by any 
country, it is believed Florida is destined 
in time to become a populous, and one 
of the richest and most prosperous states 
of the Union, 

The severe restrictions imposed in 
1822 and 1834 upon our Cuba and Porto 
Rico trade, are ably and fully exposed 
* Senator Mallory, in his recent’ pam- 
phiet on that subject. They are a se- 
rious grievance tothe state. But for 
those restrictions, we should sell annual! 
to those islands many thousands of dol- 
lars worth of agricultural products, stoc 
&c. The restrictions should be forthwith 
abrogated, if the commercial and agri- 
cultural interests of the gulf and Atlan- 
tic southern states are entitled to any 
consideration; and indeed the dictates 
of sound policy and equal justice to 
every section of the Union, imperatively 
demand the repeal of those laws. 

It is proper also to state here, that the 
failure of the federal government to 
fulfil in good faith its obligation to indem- 
nify Spanish inhabitants for the spolia- 
tions of 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1818, when 
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k, it will increase in value. 
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the provinces ne belonging to Spain 
were invaded by the troops of the Uni 
States; and the withholding of protection 
to the citizens of Florida during the pro- 
tracted Indian hostilities which com- 
menced in 1835, and the refusal to 
indemnify the many hundreds of citizens 
whose property was devastated by the 
savages, owing to the flagrant neglect of 
the federal government to fulfil its duty 
of affording proper protection to them: 
and likewise the refusal to pay others 
their just dues for — furnished 
to troops in service, and for services ren- 
dered the federal government; are all 
matters that have been severely felt in 
Florida, and have all materially retarded 
its prosperity. 

The only rail-road in Florida, now in 
operation, is the Tallahassee and St. 
Mark’s road. It was built about 1834, 
by an incorporated company. It now 
runs from Tallahassee to the sea-port, at 
the site of the ancient Spanish fortress 
of St. Mark’s, at the junction of the St. 
Mark’s and Wakulla rivers, a distanee 
of about 23 miles, and is in good condi- 
tion. Between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand bales of cotton, and large amounts 
of other produce, and of merchandise, are 
annually transported over this road. It 
originally crossed the St. Mark’s river, and 
run to a point on the Bay of St. Mark’s 
or Apalache, a short distance below its 
present terminus, where a flourishing 
village soon sprang up, but which was 
in 1843 totally demolished by an unpre- 
cedented hurricane and flood from the 
gulf, by which many lives were lost. 
This rail-road is now owned chiefly by 
Gen. Call. The cost of construction, of 
rebuilding it, and of repairs, has 
bably been $250,000, but it is general 
considered to be a good investment. 
it is intersected by the contemplated 
great central road Leasaiies spoken of, 
The Georgia 
‘Brunswick Company, hereafter alluded 
to, it is understood, desire to connect 
with this road; and projects have been 
in contemplation to extend the Talla- 
hassee road to Thomasville, Georgia, 
and to other points in Georgia, without 
reference to the Brunswick Company. 
Such extension will add to its import- 
ance. 

Plank roads are being projected at 
several detached points in Florida, for 
short distances, and one several miles in 
length is now in course of construction 
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from New Port (a rival town to St. 
Mark’s, situated a few miles above it, on 
the St. Mark’s river) to the Georgia line. 
A small private rail-road was con- 
structed a few years ago, leading to 
Forsyth and Simpson’s extensive manu- 
factories and mills, near Bagdad, on 
Black Water river, West Florida, but it 
became useless, and has been taken up. 
In 1835 a company was incorporated 
to build a canal or rail-road, to connect 
the Apalachicola river (through lake 
Wimico) with St. Joseph’s bay ; at which 
it was intended to establish a shipping 
_ for the produce brought down the 
hattahooche and Flint and Apalachi- 
cola rivers, and from the surroundin 
country; and for receiving and forward- 
ing merchandise to the interior; and as 
a rival to the city of Apalachicola. A 
road about nine miles long was put in 
operation, but in consequence of the 
difficulties attending the passage of large 
steamboats through the shoal waters of 
the lake, it was abandoned in 1839; and 
another road running from St. Joseph, 
north, about 30 miles, to Iola, a village 
established.on the west side of the Apa- 
lachicola a mile above the Chipola river, 
was constructed at an expense of up- 
wards of $300,000 dollars. A bridge of 
superior construction, several hundred 
yards in length, was thrown across the 
Chipola, and the rail-road continued upon 
it. A town was soon built at the southern 
terminus, on the bay of St. Joseph, which 
bay has an excellent harbor, easily 
accessible to merchant vessels of the 
first class usually employed in southern 
trade. In 1841 the a bent in conse- 
seme of pecuniary embarrassments of 
e company, occasioned by its immense 
expenditure, was abandoned; and soon 
after the rails were taken up, and sold to 
a rail-road company in Georgia. Many 
persons contend that the site has superior 
advantages, and that with judicious 
management it would have succeeded ; 
and that it may be resuscitated at some 
future period, under favorable auspices. 
The proper and judicious improvement 
of the harbor of Apalachicola would 
of course prevent this, and especially if 
the inland communication along the 
coast (hereafter mentioned) from South 
Cape to the Mississippi, is undertaken. 
Apalachicola now ships to foreign ports 
and coastwise upwards of $6,000,000 
worth of cotton and other produce an- 
nually, and receives a corresponding 
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amount of merchandise for transporta- 
tion into the interior, and has besides 
considerable trade. 

Some miles of the Florida, Alabama, 
and Georgia rail-road. near Pensacola, 
was graded, as hereinafter stated, several 
years ago, but that work has been sus- 
pended for the present. 

Excepting some local improvements 
at the city of St. Augustine, made by 
the federal government, and which were 
necessary for the preservation of its pro- 
perty there, the foregoing, it is believed, 
comprise all the works of the character 
heretofore constructed, or partially con- 
structed, in Florida. 

Florida has several capacious and 
secure harbors, and of easy entrance. 
No less than twenty-six important rivers : 
the Perdido, the Escambia, the Black- 
water and Yellow rivers, (through St. 
Mary de Galvez bay,) the Choctawhat- 
chie, the Apalachicola, (into which flow 
the Chattahooche and the Flint.) the 
Ockolockonee, the St. Mark’s and Wa- 
kulla, (through St. Mark’s or Apalachee 
bay,) the Wacissa and Oscilla, the Su- 
wanee or Little St. John’s, and its tribu- 
taries, the Withlacoochy, and Alapahau, 
and Santaffee, the Weethlockoochee or 
Amixura, the Hillsborough, the Nokosho- 
tee or Manatse, the Talachopko or Peas 
creek, the Caloosahatche, the Otsego, 
the two Caxim the Galivans river, 
Harney’s river, and Shark river, besides 
other streams of lesser note, flow from, 
or through the state, into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The five first-named rivers 
extend into the State of Alabama. They 
already bear upon their waters to the 
Florida Gulf shipping ports valuable 
products, which och be greatly in- 
creased by comparatively trifling artifi- 
cial “internal improvements,” and the 
value of the public and private lands in 
Alabama, contiguous to them, much 
enhanced. The Chattahooche river is 
the boundary between Alabama and 
Georgia, and is navigable for steam- 
boats for upwards of 150 miles northward 
from its junction with the Flint, where 
they form the Apalachicola. The Flint 
extends upwards of 100 miles into one 
of the most productive sections of Geor- 

ia. The Ockolockony, the Oscilla, the 

uwanee, and the two first named of its 
tributaries, all extend into Georgia; and 
if all of them are not susceptible by arti- 
ficial improvement of being made navi- 
gable for steamboats of a large class, 
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they can be made equal to most of the 
ordinary canals in operation in the 
middle states, to within a few miles of 
their respective sources, in affording 
facilities for the transportation of produce 
to the coast, and of merchandise into 
the interior. Every one of the rivers 
named, not only at their respective out- 
lets to the gulf,* but with reference to 
their navigation in the interior, are sus- 
ceptible of artificial improvement, the 
beneficial effects of which would be 
commensurate to the expense incurred. 
The country at large would not only be 
benefited by the promotion and exten- 
sion of the agriculturai and commercial 
interests of the contiguous region, and 
the development of new sources of 
wealth and prosperity, that the improve- 
ments su farsi. would cause ; but the 
facilities for cheap and ready defence of 
an extensive coast frontier, (now greatly 
exposed to a foreign maritime enemy,) 
that such improvements would afford, 
would be of inca]culable national advan- 
tage. In fact, the federal treasury, as to 
most of them, would be more than reim- 
bursed for all outlays (if it undertook the 
works) by the euhanced value of the 
public lands in their vicinity, and their 
consequent increased} sales. And if 
undertaken by a state or states, or by 
corporate associations, and a proper por- 
tion of the lands were granted in aid of 
the works, the United States would be 
remunerated by the increased value of 
the portion retained. The states of 
Alabama and Georgia are directly inter- 
ested in the improvements referred to, 
to an extent quite equal to the interest 
of the State of Florida. Some years 
since, the legislature of the last-named 
state directed an examination of the 
Ockolockony river, with a view to its 
improvemeut; and it has also, at different 
times, made examinations with a view 
to the improvement of the navigation of 
the Chattahooche and Flint rivers; and 
it has expended some money on both. 
Alabama has as yet done but little to 
promote the interests of her south-eastern 
counties, in obtaining facilities for the 
transportation of produce to the gulf, 
through Florida. 

It is believed that the improvement 
of the bays and harbors, and of their 
outlets to the gulf or sea, can be ren- 
dered easier, less expensive, and more 
substantial and permanent, by the adop- 
tion of the system of closing unnecessary 


delta or outlets; and instead of remov- 
ing bars or deepening channels by exca- . 
vation, making portions of them positive 
and immovable obstructions, omne | 
confining the waters to as few channe 
as possible, and causing them to force 
gad diepes those channels for their 
debouchement to the gulf or sea. Es- 
pecially on the southern Atlantic coast, 
and in the gulf, is this plan deemed to 
be the most eligible. 

Several different examinations, recon- 
noissances, or surveys, have been made 
of some of these rivers and their outlets, 
and reports furnished as to their sus- 
ceptibility of advantageous improve- 
ment, which can be found by reference 
to the public documents, of which a list 
is annexed in note A. 

That an inland water communication 
from the Mississippi river to South Cape, 
in Middle Florida, could be obtained tor 
steamboats of a medium size, and coast- 
ing craft, was many years ago main- 
tained by high authority. The expense 
necessary to obtain such inland commu- 
nication, by canalling between the 
nearly continuous line of bays, or sounds, 
running parallel with the gulf coast, from 
South Cape to the Mississippi, and by 
closing the mouths of one or two streams 
and stopping a few shoal inlets, is really 
trifling, when the immense advantages 
to flow from such a work is estimated. 
But I will not dilate on this undertak- 
ing. The public documents, enumerated 
in note A, afford full information on the 
subject, and demonstrate, to my judg- 
ment, the entire practicability of effect- 
ing results especially beneficial to the 
western states, and to Alabama and 
Florida ; and when such communication 
is extended across the peninsula to the 
ocean, important to the Atlantic states. 

On the Atlantic or eastern coast of 
Florida, above or north of Cape Sable, 
there are several important streams, 
which could also be improved by widen- 
ing, straightening, and deepening, and 
by removing obstructions in the naviga- 
tion, at comparatively trifling expense, 
considering the benefits that would re- 
sult therefrom, in the same way above 
mentioned. 

The sound behind the tongue of land 
terminating at Cape Florida, receives 
the Miami river, Little river, Arch 
creek, Rio Ratones, and Snake creek, 
and extends several miles north, paral- 
le] with the sea-shore. New River Inlet, 
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Hillsborough river and inlet, Jupiter In- 
let, St. Lucia river and inlet, Halifax 
" river and inlet, Mosquito river and inlet, 
Matanzas river and inlet, St. Augustine 
harbor, North river, San Pablo creek, 
St. John’s river, Nassau bay and river, 
and the river St. Mary’s, (the latter be- 
ing the boundary between Florida and 
Georgia,) are all important points on the 
Atlantic coast. As is heretofore stated, 
in respect of the gulf coast between 
South Cape in Middle Florida, and the 
Mississippi, a nearly continuous line of 
inland “sound navigation,” for coasting 
craft and steamboats of the medium 
size, drawing six or seven feet, it has 
been suggested, (and with great plausi- 
bility.) may be effected from Cape Flo- 
rida to the mouth of the St. Mary’s river, 
by closing securely and permanently 
some of the inlets mentioned, and by 
excavating less than thirty miles of ca- 
nal, and by widening and deepening, 
in a few places, the natural channels of 
the interior communications now exist- 
ing; being the “sounds,” and also the 
“lakes ” and rivers adjacent to, and ex- 
tending (with but trifling interruption) 
along the entire eastern coast of the 
state, and running parallel with the sea- 
shore, at a short distance therefrom, in 
the interior. And it has been predict- 
ed, that after such improvement, the 
natural effect of the tides from the sea, 
through the “inlets” remaining open, 
and of the accumulation of the waters 
flowing into the sounds from the inte- 
rior, and restrained to such outlet to the 
sea, and the currents caused thereby, 
would be, not only to increase the depth 
of the channels of the sounds, but to 
deepen several feet, and keep open the 
entrances from the ocean at Be Augus- 
tine and St. John’s; and to such ex- 
tent, as always to admit large vessels 
adapted to foreign trade. The entire 
expense of such improvements, it is es- 
timated, would not exeeed two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. But if it 
should be three or four times that sum, 
it would not equal the value of the be- 
nefits resulting in a national point of 
view, and to other states besides Flori- 
da. Such improvements would render 
the entire coast, from St. Augustine to 
Cape Florida, forever impregnable to 
any enemy, and even exempt it from 
a without the necessity of 
fortifications, except at the outlets to 
the sea, left open, and deepened, as 
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suggested. And many coasting vessels 
from the eastward, going southward, 
might, by such inland communication, 
avoid the necessity of stemming the 
strong current of the “gulf stream;” of 
crossing the Bahama Banks; and also 
the other hazardous experiment of hug- 
ging Cape Carnaveral, and keeping 
close to the Florida coast, in rying 
which, so many such vessels boun 
southward are wrecked. The documents 
referred to in note A. will give va- 
luable information on all these prac 
The clearing out of the small streams 
emptying into the sounds at the south- 
ern part of the peninsula, and the con- 
nection of the sources of those streams 
by canals with the interior and fresh 
waters of the Pahhayoke or Everglades, 
covering an area of at least eighty by 
thirty miles, and with the large and 
deep fresh-water lake Okechobe, further 
north, and with the interior river Kis- 
simme, running into said lake from To- 
hopekaliga lake and other lakes, (the 
waters extending ninety miles north 
from the mouth of the river,) would not 
only reclaim vast quantities of rich su- 
gar lands, now submerged by the over- 
flow of the waters, at certain seasons, 
but would be the means of facile inte- 
rior communication, and also between 
every part of the interior region and the 
sea-coast, and afford easy and chea 
transportation for all the produce intend- 
ed for exportation to foreign ports or 
shipments coastwise. The extensive 
swamp called Halpatioke would become 
dry and cultivable. And the character 
of the country is such, that the cost of 
such improvement would not be great. 
The upper soil is light and easy of exca- 
vation; the substratum of clay with 
which it is underlaid is tenacious, and 
revents the difficulties so often caused 

y caving or sliding. The face of the 
country is level, and no material ob- 
structions arising from rocks will be 
found. The principal obstacle to the un- 
dertaking is, that it is of a character 
which renders it necessary that every 
portion of it should be commenced and 
carried on to completion, simultaneous- 
ly and speedily, requiring a large la- 
boring foree, and united, combined, and 
concurrent action. 

So, too, on the western coast of the pen- 
insula, the deepening of the outlets 
and the connection of the rivers empty- 
ing into the gulf with the same interior 
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waters above mentioned, would be equal- 
i, beneficial. The vast swamp called 
the Big Cypress, or Atseenhoofa, could 
be reclaimed; and the completion of 
such works on both sides would proba- 
bly effect a means of passage for small 
coasting vessels and steamers across the 
peninsula, thereby avoiding the peril- 
ous navigation of the keys and reefs 
farther south, and extending south-west- 
wardly upwards of a hundred miles from 
py lorida and Cape Sable, into the 
gulf 


The improvements suggested in the 
two last paragraphs are subjects of cora- 
ment in the valuable documents annex- 
ed to a report made by Senator Breese 
of Illinois, from the Committee of Public 
Lands of the Senate, at the 1st session, 
32d Congress, August 28, 1848, Doc. No. 
242. Other important information as to 
the agricultural capabilities, and pro- 
ducts, and trade, and fisheries, and other 
resources of Florida, is to be found in 
these documents. 

On the peninsula, a rail-road from 
Tampa bay to the navigable waters of 
St. John’s, near the head of the naviga- 
tion of that river, has been spoken of, 
and will ogg in a very few years be 
undertaken. When the adjacent coun- 
7 becomes more {densely ‘wegen 
ed, such a work will certainly be con- 
structed. 

Another road from Tampa, running 
northwardly up the peninsula, avoiding 
the watercourses on both sides, and ex- 
tending as far up as Jacksonville, has 
been strongly urged, and has many ad- 
vocates. 

Above Tampa, on the peninsula, va- 
rious projects have been suggested to 
connect the lower with the upper region 
of the peninsula, and to connect the Gulf 
of Mexicc with the Atlantic. 

It is said that the head-waters of the 
Kissimme can be connected with those 
at the sources of the St. John’s river, so 
as to be navigable for boats transporting 
produce. 

A canal for boats or barges drawing 
four or five feet, has been spoken of as 

racticable at small expense from the 

cklawaha, a branch of the noble river 
St. John’s, to the navigable waters of 
the Weethlockoochee or Amixura. 

A canal from the sound near Smyrna, 
on the eastern edge of the state, to lakes 
which are the head-waters of the St. 
John’s river, a few miles west of the 


sea-coast, or from a point on the sound to 
the same waters, some distance farther 
south, has also been suggested. 

A rail-road from Pilatka, on the St. 
John’s river, to such point as may be 
ascertained to be the most eligible, on 
the gulf coast, near Cedar Keys, or near 
Waccassa bay, has likewise been spo- 
ken of, as has also a similar work from 
Jacksonville, on the St. John’s ; and also 
one from the mouth of the St. Mary’s to 
the same points on the gulf. In fact, 
several different rail-roads from the west 
side of the St. John’s river, farther down 
to the gulf, are in contemplation. 

One from Picolati, intended to extend 
east to St. Augustine ; one from the head 
of navigation on Black creek ; and one 
from Jacksonville, or a point near that 
town, to some point on the gulf, or on 
the Suwanee river, have been spoken 
of and likewise a rail-road from St. Mary’s 
river to the Suwanee. Charters have 
been obtained in past years from the 
Florida legislature tor some of the last- 
mentioned works, to be undertaken by 
corporate associations, but none of them, 
it is believed, have as yet had any route 
properly surveyed, preparatory to car- 
rying out their charters and commene- 
ing such work practically. The routes 
of two of these contemplated works 
are laid down on the map inclosed, 
of one of which it is understood some 

ears since a reconnoissance was made 

y an officer of the United States army, 
cee Blake,) since killed in battle in 

exico. The same officer made a par- 
tial survey of the harbor of Tampa and 
of a portion of the eastern coast of the 
state, and of the sounds contiguous there- 
to, which are referred to in the said list 
of documents marked A. 

The “through cut,” or “great ship ca- 
nal,” or “ship rail-way,” across the head 
of the peninsula, has been written about 
a great deal within the last thirty years. 
It has formed the subject of congression- 
al speeches and reports, and of news- 

aper essays, and many years since a 
board of the United States Engineers, at 
the head of which was General Bernard, 
made a partial survey, with a view to 
ascertain its practicability and its cost. 
His report, and maps of his surveys, are 
to be found in vol. iv. Ex. Doe. 2d Sess, 
20th Cong., 1828-9, Doe, No. 147. Diffe- 
rent termini have been indicated on the 
gulf side, for this work. The St. John’s 
river has been generally mentioned as 
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the most eligible terminus of said work, 
on the eastern side. An appropria- 
tion of $20,000 will probably so made 
at this session of Congress, for the com- 
pletion of the survey for this work. 
Whilst the certain practicability of 
effecting the completion of this stupend- 
ous and magnificent project, to the full 
extent anticipated by some of its advo- 
cates, has by many been deemed ques- 
tionable, (and it seems Genera! Bernard 
did not believe in its favorable success, ) 
yet other disinterested and impartial 
persons, of a high order of intelligence, 
and possessing accurate knowledge of 
the location through which the canal 
must be constructed, and of the soils to 
be excavated, confidently contend that 
it is entirely practicable. The immense 
cost of the construction of a ship canal 
is an insuperable obstacle to its being 
undertaken by the State of Florida, or by 
any association of individuals there. The 
state constitution contains provisions 
virtually restraining the legislature from 
borrowing money on the faith and cre- 
dit of the state, even for such purpose. 
Therefore, if such work is undertaken, 
it must be by the general government, 
and upon the most considerate estimates 
founded upon previous examinations and 
accurate surveys, by scientific and im- 
rtial engineers. The same observa- 
tions apply to the construction of the 
“ship rail-way” that has been suggest- 
ed. If the construction of either of these 
works is ascertained to be feasible, it 
will be beyond all question the most im- 
rtant undertaking of the kind in the 
Pnited States. No one can deny that 
its beneficial results will be eminently 
“national.” Whensoever any route in- 
side of the Gulf of Mexico, whether 
through Texas, through eastern Mexico, 
or by Vera Cruz, or by Tehuantepec, to 
the Pacific, may be established, a pas- 
sage across Florida, as a means of speedy 
and safe travel, and for the transpor- 
tation of merchandise, will become im- 
peratively necessary to enable the east- 
ern and middle Atlantic states to parti- 
cipate fully in the benefits of such route. 
The proposed canal or road may be lo- 
cated on a direct and straight line 
drawn along the coast from Cape Hatte- 
ras (to pass which, in sailing from New- 
York, a considerable deflexion east must 
be made) to the mouth of the Rio Coat- 
zacoalcos, on the gulf side of the isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. 


The legislature of Louisiana, smother- 
ing all selfish local considerations, at a 
recent session adopted resolutions asking 
Congress to institute examinations as to 
the Florida “ship canal ;” and patriotic 
and enterprising citizens of eastern and 
of western states, with wise forecast, 
look to the ascertainment of its practica- 
bility as a result of the highest import- 
ance to the general interests of the whole 
confederacy, as well as to the Atlantic 
southern, northern, eastern, middle and 
interior states, and those on the Pacific, 
as to the gulf and Mississippi states. 
Our Atlantic merchants see that it will 
greatly facilitate our future trade, not 
only with the Pacific generally, but with 
China and with the East Indies. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained 
as to the practicability of the construc- 
tion and successful operation of a “ship 
canal” or “ship rail-way” across the 
peninsula, it is not doubted that canals 
for boats drawing six or seven feet water 
may be made, either from the head of 
navigation on Black Creek, or from one 
of the two southernmost prongs or 
branches of the St. Mary’s river, or 
from the St. John’s river, directly to the 
capacious, deep, and never-failing lake, 
called “Ocean Pond,” about thirty miles 
westwardly of Whitesville, on Black 
Creek, sal about forty miles from Jack- 
sonville, on the St. John’s river. From 
this lake it is supposed such canal can 
be continued to the navigable waters of 
the Santaffee, and by the improvement 
of the navigation of that river and of the 
Suwanee to the gulf, can also, without 
doubt, be constructed, and the expense is 
not estimated to be so great as to render 
it an injudicious investment. It is be- 
lieved also by some persons that a simi- 
lar canal for boats, commencing at the 
head of navigation near the great south- 
ern bend of the St. Mary’s river, and 
running across near to the southern mar- 
gin of the vast lake or swamp called 
Okefenokee, and directly to the head 
waters of the Suwanee, with proper im- 
ee to the navigation of the St. 

fary’s and Suwanee rivers, is practi- 
cable, and would be highly beneficial 
as a means of transportation of produce, 
lumber, naval stores, and merchandise, 
and that it would also drain and reclaim 
tens of thousands of acres of the richest 
lands in that region. Such work would 
be greatly beneficial to the State of 
Georgia, which state has heretofore made 
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examinations and surveys, with a view 
to its construction. 

A rail-road has been peoiowtad from 
Brunswick, Georgia, to the gulf coast, 
on which coast different poits for its 
termination have been indicated. It is 
stated that an association is now being 
organized to raise funds and commence 
such work. Some years since partial 
reconnoissances and some unperfected 
surveys were made of such work, from 
Brunswick, on two different routes en- 
tering Middle Florida ; but from cireum- 
stances not fully understood, the com- 
mencement of the work was postponed, 
and the results of the surveys have never 
been made public. Unless the proposed 
work should enter Florida much farther 
to the east than has been stated is in- 
tended, and become connected with the 
great trunk or central rail-road hereafter 
spoken of, so that it would result. to some 
benefit: to East Florida, it will be re- 

rded with disfavor in that section of 
the state, and meet with such opposition 
as probably will prevent its extension 
into the state at all. It would certainly 
be a competitor and rival of the Central 
Florida Rail-road, if allowed to abstract 
from it the south-western travel and 
transportation, for the benefit of Southern 
Georgia, by leaving the State of Florida 
in the western section. 

To all the suggested improvements 
terminating on the gulf coast, near to 
the delta of the Suwanee, some persons 
have objected that formidable difficulties 
will be encountered to their successful 
operation, owing to the want of a safe 
and good harbor there, of easy access 
near to the shore for vessels drawing 
over seven or eight feet, and owing also 
toalleged hazards attending theapproach 
to that part of the gulf coast. I do — 
however, hesitate to say, that I regarc 
these objections as fallacious; and that 
safe and good harbors for vessels of 12 
or 15 feet draft can be found, and which 
ean also be greatly improved by artifi- 
cial means. 

The first great work to be undertaken 
by the State of Florida is, in my judg- 
ment, unquestionably, at the present 
time, the Trunk or Central Rail-road, 
commencing at Pensacola and running 
eastwardly from Deerpoint, at the oppo- 
site side of Pensacola bay, along or as 
near the route of the old Bellamy or 
Federal road as is practicable, to the 
river St. John’s, the distance being about 


three hundred and fifty miles. A road can 
be run from St. John’s to St. Augustine, 
from Jacksonville, thirty-eight miles, and 
from Picolati, eighteen miles. All the 
different sectional interests of the upper 
rtions of the state would be promoted 
y such work. Lateral rail-roads, to 
necessary points on the gulf coast, and 
to the towns where the country trade is 
carried on north of the main road, can 
be made. These lateral roads could be 
extended into Alabama and Georgia, 
and, when it may be deemed sdviesbla 
connected with the rail-roads in those 
states; and in a few years not merely 
Florida, but her conterminous sister 
states, will be interlaced and bound to- 
gether, and mutually strengthened by 
bands of iron. The sugar, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, sisal hemp, tar, turpentine. 
rosin and rosinous oils and hee em and 
other products of those fertile regions, 
can be speedily, cheaply, and safel 
transported to market, either on the eulf 
or Atlantic, or for exportation to foreign 
ports, or shipment coastwise, in time of 
war or of peace; and in time of war 
material aid for the defence of the coast 
against foreign assault at any quarter of 
the state can always be at once fur- 
nished from the interior. Yet in the 
construction of such a work the just share 
of the general improvement fund of the 
state, due to that section detached from 
the immediate and direct advantages 
and conveniences of this road, and lying 
farther south than its effects would be 
felt, should not be expended, but should 
be scrupulously retained for the benefit 
of such section. The facilities such 
road would afford the federal govern- 
ment for the cheap and rapid trans- 
portation of the mails in time of 
peace, and the like facilities given for 
the transportation in time of war for 
troops, munitions of war, and subsist- 
ence, would be of incalculable national 
benefit. The river St. John’s, which is 
generally spoken of as the eastern ter- 
minus of the Central Rail-road, extends 
from its mouth three hundred miles south, 
running nearly in the middle of the 
eninsula, its sources being chains of 
i lakes extending south beyond the 
sources of the Kissimme. The bar at 
the entrance of the St. John’s cannot 
ordinarily be passed by vessels drawin 
over thirteen feet, but inside it is navi- 
gable by vessels of twenty-five feet draft, 
as far up as Jacksonville, and by those 
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drawing twelve feet up to Lake ra 
and two feet water can be had to Lake 
The tide seems to have influ- 
ence at Volusia. The trade of the river 
at present is chiefly lumber. More than 
13 large lumber mills (mostly steam) are 
on the river above and below Jackson- 
ville, the principal town upon the river. 
About 350 vessels annually are loaded 
with lumber and produce on the St. 
John’s. The quantity of lumber annu- 
ally shipped from the St. John’s river is 
estimated at 50,000,000 of feet. An ef- 
fort will be made this fall to deepen the 
water on the bar, which it is sanguinel 

anticipated can be done so as to admit 
vessels at low water drawing 20 or 25 
feet, and by an expenditure of about 
twenty thousand dollars. Should it be 
effected, though it should cost twenty 
times such amount, it would be a wise 
disposition of the money. In case this 
work succeeds, so soon as the great Cen- 
tral Road is finished to the St. John’s, a 
large and flourishing commercial city is 
sure to spring up in a few years at the 
terminus on the river, wherever it may be. 

Partial surveys of the eastern part of 
one proposed route for this road, termi- 
nating at Jacksonville, the prominent 
point on the St. John’s, were made some 
years ago by an association of eastern 
capitalists, chiefly from Boston, but the 
have never been made public, and it is 
stated the association was prevented b 
the Indian war from progressing with 
the undertaking. 

A rail-road has been contemplated 
from Peusacola, across the southern cor- 
ner of Alabama, to Montgomery, Alaba- 
ma, or to Columbus, Georgia, or to some 

int in Georgia lower down on the 

hattahooche nver, and to unite with 

some of the Georgia roads running to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Great interest is feit 
in the completion of this road at the city 
of Pensacola, and throughout the sur- 
rounding country, and on the different 
routes proposed for it; and the federal 

vernmenut is also deeply interested in 
its being finished, inasmuch as it would 
afford certain means for the defence and 
protection of the valuable public property 
at Pensacola, worth many millions of 
dollars, and as the federal treasury would 
be benefited by the enhanced value of 
the public lands in Alabama, through 
which the road would run, and their in- 
creased sales. On these points I refer 
to the document# of the department 
specified in note B. The surveys for the 
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chief part of one of the contemplated 
routes of this road, were, it is under- 
stood, perfected some years since, and 
several miles of the road near to Pensa- 
cola were graded, and other work done. 
It has, however, been suspended for some 
time, awaiting the action of Congress 
granting the right of way through the 
public lands, and also grants of alternate 
sections along the line of the road. Bills 
making such grants have the 
Senate at different sessions, but as yet 
the association have been unable to ob- 
tain the concurrent action of both houses 
at the same session to the same bill. 

Connected as the great Central Rail- 
road of the state will be, at Pensacola, 
(or at any of the gulf ports that may be 
selected,) with the commerce to distant 
foreign or American ports in the gulf 
and elsewhere, and especially with 
steamships to Tehuantepec so soon as 
the interoceanic communication is made 
at that isthmus, (whether the Florida 
road is extended to Mobile and New- 
Orleans or not,) it must soon become the 
principal line of southern and south-wes- 
tern travel to and from the eastern and 
middle states, to California and Oregon, 
and the Pacific generally, It is the na- 
tural and direct course of such travel. 
The sagacious and enterprising mer- 
chants of the Atlantic cities engaged in 
the Pacific trade, and in the trade to 
China and to the East Indies, will also 
soon discover such work may be used 
to promote their interests. Of its profit- 
able success as a pecuniary investment, 
little doubt can be entertained. 

A canal from St. Andrew’s Bay to the 
Chipola river has been contemplated for 
many years, and an association has been 
incorporated to construct such work. 
Full surveys have been made, and the 
feasibility of constructing either a canal 
or a rail-road fully demonstrated. It is 
in the hands of citizens of respectability, 
who possess means to complete it, with 
such assistance as may be afforded by 
the general government and by the state. 
Extensive tracts of valuable public lands, 
in the vicinity of this work, have been 
reserved from sale by the United States 
for “naval purposes.” These reserva- 
tions are po a and the lands should 
be sold. Their being held as at present 
is injurious to the country in which they 
are situated. Sound and judicious policy 
demands that the federal and state 
vernments both should encourage 
speedy construction of the egnal or road 
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from St. Andrew’s Bay. The bay has a 
good entrance for large Vga and it is 
a safe and capacious harbor, Intersect- 
ing, as such work probably would (by an 
extension for a short distance into the 
interior), the great central state rail-road, 
its completion at once will be a valuable 
auxiliary to the cheap and speedy con- 
struction of the latter. 

The state legislature, however, (under 
the advice of the “ State Board of Inter- 
nal Improvements,” composed of citizens 
from each section of the state,) will, it is 
expected, this fall, when its biennial ses- 
sion is held, devise some additional meas- 
ures for carrying out the most judicious 
soe of internal improvement, to those 

eretofore adopted. The schemes, wiles 
and intrigues of speculators and jobbers, 
pavye'y and political, it may be an- 
icipated, will, in Florida, (as sad experi- 
ence has proved in other states,) have to 
be encountered, and overcome, and 
thwarted, by the just and patriotic citi- 
zen. Attempts, by means direct and in- 
direct, to appropriate the lands given to 
the state for purposes of “ internal im- 
provement,” the “swamp lands,” and 
every other available resource, to ob- 
jects merely local, sectional and selfish, 
will, it may be conjectured, be made ; 
but the sleepless vigilance of the guar- 
dians of the public and general weal, 
will be faithfully exerted to prevent any 
combinations for such purposes being 
successful. That cliques having their 
own interests exclusively in view, have 
so often elsewhere been able to consum- 
mate their designs, will admonish the 
executive and legislature to watchful- 
ness and caution. I place the firmest 
reliance on the intelligence, patriotism, 
and prudence of those departments of the 
government of my state, in this regard. 

The cost of the Great Central Florida 
Rail-road, it has been estimated, will 
not probably fall short of four millions of 
dollars. The proceeds of the sales of 
town lots at the extreme termini, and at 
several points on the route where the 
trade of the surrounding country will be 
concentrated, will go far in aid of the 
work. But unless the federal govern- 
ment does, as it should do, grant to the 
state alternate sections on both sides of 
the road, on its entire line, and for sev- 
eral miles laterally, as the state has not 
at present adequate means for its con- 
struction, it will probably be deferred. 
Few foreign capitalists are disposed to 
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embark in such an undertaking as a per- 
manent investment of their means, es- 
pecially when the porpeess work is in a 
country distant from them, and the pro- 
gress and conduct of which work they 
cannot personally attend to; and the 
assistance of those who may subscribe 
for stock, as a matter of present specula- 
tion by its sale, is generally of doubtful 
value. I append hereto a statement 
obtained from the general land office, 
marked (C), exhibiting the number of 
acres of public lands in Florida, “ sur- 
veyed” and “unsurveyed,” on the 30th 
of June, 1851; also the quantity “ offer- 
ed for sale” and the quantity “sold,” up 
to the same day, and other authentic 
and valuable information as to the fe- 
deral domain in the state. By a refer- 
ence to the last annual report of the ge- 
neral land office, it will be seen that 
Ohio, with an area of 12,354,560 acres 
less than Florida, has received grants in 
aid of “internal improvements” for 681,- 
135 acres more than Florida; Indiana, 
with an area of 16,293,960 acres less, has 
received 1,109,861 acres more; lowa, 
with an area of 5,346,560 acres less, has 
received 326,078 acres more than Flori- 
da, and claims (and justly) 900,000 in 
addition as having been granted—mak- 
ing 1,225,078 acres more than Florida ; 
Wisconsin, with an area of 3,420,160 
less, has received 358,400 acres more 
than Florida ; Illinois, with an area of 
2,472,320 less, has received 2,246,490 
acres, (the Central Rail-road grant,) more 
than Florida; and a similar dispropor- 
tion will be seen to exist with respect 
to other states. And with respect to 
donations for schools, &c., a like dispro- 
rtion exists between the allowances to 
er and to most of the other states; and 
by some process, whilst Louisiana is re- 
ported as having 8,877,998 acres of 
swamp lands; Michigan and Arkan- 
sas each upwards of 4,500,000 acres; 
Mississippi 2,239,987 acres; Illinois 
1,883,412; Missouri 1,517,287; Wis- 
consin 1,259,269; Florida is set down 
as having 562,170 acres! but this, it is 
understood to be, is because all those 
lands in the regions yet unsurveyed are 
not yet officially reported, nor have the 
state designations progressed as far as 
the other states mentioned. The swam 
lands in Florida will probably one’ 
those in any other state. Most of the 
lands heretofore offered, and yet remain- 
ing unsold, (and sixteen-seventeenths of 
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the lands offered are yet unsold,) will 
remain unsold for — years to come, 
unless some of the public improvements 
suggested should enhance their value. 
At least eleven-twelfths of all the land 
in the state are yet owned by the Unit- 
ed States. A very large portion of them, 
even if the principal improvements sug- 
ested should be made, would not pro- 
ably for some time afterwards be sold 
at the present minimum price of the 
public lands. The fact that of 17,043,- 
111 acres surveyed and offered for sale 
rior to June, 1851, but 1,000,407 acres 
ave been sold, (and many of them have 
been offered for sale for twenty-seven, 
twenty-five, twenty, fifteen, or ten 
years,) proves that in the present state 
of things they are utterly worthless to the 
United States. On the proposed routes 
of the great Central Rail-road there are, 
in different sections of the state, vast 
tracts of these lands, at present of no 
value to the general government, to 
the state, or to individuals. Rich and 
exhaustless beds of marl are to be 
found in several sections of the state. 
Those at Alum Bluff, on the Apalachi- 
cola river, but a short distance from 
the place where the great Central Road 
will probably cross, are of great value. 
‘That road alone will, by the cheap 
transportation of the marl, afford faci- 
lities for fertilizing the lands contigu- 
ous to it in every section of the state, 
but especially in Middle and West Flo- 
rida; and at the same time the lumber, 
tar, turpentine, rosin, and resinous oils 
that may be obtained from most of such 
lands, prior to their being thus prepared 
for and put in cultivation, could be readily 
conveyed to market by the same means. 
Florida is the fifth state in size in the 
confederacy. Her area is 59,268 square 
miles, or 37,931,520 acres. She ° 
sesses an advantage had by no other 
state of the Union. She alone, of all 
the present United States, can cultivate 
and raise advantageously, and for the 
supply of the other states on this side of 
the continent, tropical fruits and other 
highly valuable tropical products! She 
will have no rival in this respect among 
her sister states till further “extension ” 
and additional “annexation ” is effected. 
You are referred on this subject to the 
ublic documents and other authentic 
ks specified in the note, (D,) hereto an- 
nexed. In a few years, whether in time 
of war or in time of peace, not only 
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the Atlantic cities, but the entire valley 
of the Mississippi, can be supplied b 
her with most tropical productions, wi 
greater facility and cheaper than they 
can be procured from Cuba, or from an 
other of the West India islands. 
tithe of the sum necessary to purchase 
Cuba, if Spain should be willing to dis- 
pose of it, and a fiftieth part of the 
amount of expenditure necessary to con- 
quer and annex that island by arms, or to 
obtain it in any other mode, Brine le or 
dishonorable, if expended by the federal! 
— (even as above indicated, 
y liberal grants of land), in aid of 
works of internal improvement in Flo- 
rida, would render that state more valu- 
able than Cuba ever can be, to this con- 


federacy. Such a policy might also 
subdue some of the covet and cra- 
vings many seem to have for the “ Queen 


of the Antilles,” (as they designate that 
island,) and obviate in some degree the 
necessity which they insist now exists, 
of its being forthwith wrested from Spain 
and possessed by the United States. 
War and bloodshed would also be there- 
by averted. 

The most judicious policy that can be 
adopted by the Sdoral qovoeinetie with 
reference to Florida, in my judgment is, 
to transfer without delay to that state 
every acre of public lands within its 
borders, stipulating that the proceeds 
thereof hereafter realized by the state, 
shall be exclusively devoted to internal 
and harbor improvements within the 
state; the United States reserving only 
the necessary sites for light-houses, for- 
tifications, and other structures, under 
the control of the federal government. 
At any rate the transfer of all lands, that, 
at this time, or hereafter, have been 
offered for sale at $1.25 per acre, for ten 
years, and that remain unsold, should be 
made, and a similar rule could be wisely 
applied to all the states wherein public 
lands lie. 

No one, it is presumed, will deny that 
the coast frontier of every part of the 
United States is peculiarly a subject of 
legitimate concernment for the federal 

vernment, or, that to a certain extent 
the states have yielded the partial con- 
trol thereof to the United States; and 
that, in some respects, it may be regard- 
ed as the common property of the people 
of all the states of this confederacy. 
The lines of jurisdiction between the 
states and the federal government, and 
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between the respective state govern- 
ments, as to such coast frontier, are dis- 
tinctly marked by the federal constitu- 
tion. The federal government has not 
been invested by the states with any 
right of property to the coasts. By Art. 
4, § 2, clause 1, of the federal compact, 
it is stipulated that “the citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 
states;” and it has been held that the 
free right of navigation, of commerce 
aad of piscary, and in fine of every 
usufructuary privilege of the coast wa- 
ters, (not essentially and exclusively 
local,) and that are common rights, as 
distinguished from exclusive rights of 
property, in a state, or in individuals, per- 
tain equally to the citizens of the United 
States of every state of the confederacy, 
without distinction in favor of the citizens 
of that state of which such coast is the 
frontier. Such police regulations as 
sound policy may render necessary, can 
be rightfully established and enforced 
by that state, and it may enact laws for 
the protection and conservation of such 
common rights, and to regulate their use 
so as to prevent their abuse; but such 
laws must apply equally to its own 


- gitizens as to the citizens of the other 


states. The general rights of navigation 
and of commerce, by all, and that of 
piscary in waters not exclusively local, 
cannot be withheld for the exclusive 
benefit of its own citizens. Butno other 
state may rightfully legislate as to such 
privileges on the coasts of a sister state, 
nor does the federal government possess 
any constitutional power to regulate by 
law the right of piseary on the coasts of 
a state, nor to cede by treaty or other- 
wise the privilege of using such fisheries 
toa foreign power or its subjects,any more 
than it can regulate by law any other 
common right in a state, or cede away a 
part of the territory of a state to a foreign 
= To defend and protect such coast 
rontier in which the citizens of the 
United States in all the states have such 
common interest, as well as because it is 
a part of cne of the states; to “repel in- 
vasions,” (see Art. 1, § 8, el. 15, Const. 
U. 8.) is the bounden duty of the federal 
government. It is in the clause just 
cited invested with full power, and the 
national compact twice enjoins the ful- 
filment of such duty, (see clause last 
cited, and Art. 4, § 4,) and the same in- 
strument contains an express constitu- 


tional pote that “it shall protect 
each of them [the states] against inva- 
sion,” &c. he federal government 
builds fortifications, and navy yards, and 
ships, and armories, and arsenals, and 
military, and navy, and marine hos- 
pitals, and custom-houses, and it es- 
tablishes lines of mail steamers to Great 
Britain and Europe, and to the Pacific ; 
it has erected and maintains an observa- 
tory and a military and naval academy ; 
has a “coast survey” establishment; 
sends ships of war on exploring expedi- 
tions; and Congress within the last fif- 
teen years has spent millions of dollars 
for the making and publication of all 
kinds of books on all kinds of subjects. 
Some of the improvements on the c 

and leading to the coasts of Florida above 
noticed, are as directly and immediatel 
important and essential! for the “defence” 
and “protection” of that section “against 
invasion” as forts, ships, &c., ean be else- 
where. This, it is true, is owing in some 
degree to the peculiar geographical posi- 
tion, insular formation, and character of 
that section. Under such cireumstane 

to deny the legitimate constituti 
power of the federal government to “ 
vide for the common defence” by aiding 
and promoting such necessary improve- 
ments in Florida, is to deny to it the 
power to employ the proper and neces- 
sary means of fulfilling such constitu- 
tional duty. Whilst the obligation of the 
general government to “defend” and 
“protect” a state “against invasion” in 
time of war, is conceded, to object that 
the federal constitution does not allow 
prudent and proper and necessary pre- 
paration by it in time of ounmedin the 
fulfilment of such duty economically, 
advantageously and successfully, is ex- 
tending “the salutary rule of strict con- 
struction” into absurdity. The attenuv- 
ated logic by which objections are made 
to the means of defence and protection 
as unconstitutional, because forsooth the 
resort to such means may also and other- 
wise promote other interests of the state 
or of the confederacy, has little weight 
with me. But when the aid desired can 
be yielded in the exercise of the un- 
doubted constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to dispose of the public lands for 
the common benefit, all seruples with 
respect to grants of such lands in aid of 
those improvements in the states where 
the lands lie, should be extinguished. 
The impolicy and injustice of the federal 
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government retaining all the lands un- 
saleable at the present minimum price 
fixed by it, for a series of years after 
they have been offered for sale, without 
yielding any taxes for them to the 
states wherein they lie—not contribut- 
ing anything in any mode for the 
making and repair of ordinary high 
ways and bridges through them, is 
severely felt by every resident (whether 
rich or poor) of a country in which there 
is a large quantity of unsold public lands. 
The personal labor the settler is com- 
pelled to yield in this way to enhance 
the value of the property of the United 
States, in addition to his other taxes, is 
an onerous burthen. Difficulties will 
probably ensue from the granting to one 
sovereign state the control and owner- 
ship of lands within another sovereign 
state, even if the lands are made liable to 
just taxation ; and still greater difficulties 
will arise as to the adoption of any just 
rate of distribution amongst the states. 
Some proposed rules of distribution are 
absurd as well as iniquitous. By the 
rule of population, New-York would at 
this time receive 33 acres to every one 
received by Florida, and yet Florida has 
1200 miles of sea coast to defend, whilst 
New-York has less than 150 on her At- 
lantic frontier. Florida has 7,671,520 
acres more in area than New-York. She 
is larger than New-York and Massachu- 
setts, or New-York and Maryland toge- 
ther ; she is larger than New-York, New- 
Jersey and Connecticut all together ; 
and leaving out Maine, more than twice 
as large as all the other five New-Eng- 
land states together. Florida has no 
mountains, and properly improved, she 
will have within her limits less waste 
lands not susceptible of cultivation than 
either New-Hampshire, or Massachu- 
setts, or Maryland, or New-Jersey, 
though neither of those states is one- 
seventh of her size; and she would be 
capable in a few years, if improved as 
suggested, of sustaining comfortably a 
larger population than New-York of it- 
self or all the eet cm states uni- 
ted. Population isa shifting rule, and not 
based on any just principle when adopt- 
ed with reference to ts to the states. 
If the grant is intended to be given to 
the citizens of each state disposed to 
emigrate to and settle on such lands, the 
federal government had better make the 
grant directly to the occupant. The 
only true and just rule as to grants in aid 
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of works for coast defence, or any other 
national ——— the necessity or im- 
portance of such work, and the advan- 
tage that. will result to the country there- 
from. The policy of promoting the set- 
tlement of an pe to frontier state by 
free grants of lands to occupants, and to 
the state in aid of internal improve- 
ments, is, it is conceived, quite as ob- 
vious and fully as strong as any policy 
of defence, as to a future war with a 
naval power, that can be adopted. The 
expense incurred in one such war of 
three years, necessary to defend the 
1200 miles of sea coastin Florida, would 
probably exceed fourfold all that is ne- 
cessary for the government to yield in 
aid of internal improvements in that 
state! Our entire national coast should 
be defended. “No foe’s hostile foot 
should leave its print on our shore.” 
The dishonor of a successful invasion b 
an enemy will be as t if the assault 
be made at Cape Sable or Apalachicola 
as if made at Philadelphia or Washing- 
ton. Besides, if such improvements are 
made, the means of defence thereb 
permanently established in Florida, will 
enable the federal government to pro- 
vide more readily and early for other ex- 
posed points, and to furnish troops which 
could not be withheld or abstracted from 
Florida in her present condition, during 
such war, without gross dereliction of 
federal duty. 

That the scientific and able engineers 
educated for and in the federal service, 
ought to be, (when the federal govern- 
ment has so little appropriate employ 
for them as at present, and generally in 
times of peace,) assigned to duty in the 
states in surveys for = improve- 
ments, is an opinion becoming quite 
general, and if such course is adopted, it 
will probably prevent the abolition or re- 
duction of such corps. The services of 
such officers would be most valuable to 
Florida in her surveys for the various 
works I have mentioned above. 

The population of Florida by the last 
census was but 47,167 white persons 
928 free colored and 39,309 colore 
slaves—in all 87,401. If Congress will 
encourege and foster the growth and 
prosperity of the state, by aiding and 
promoting the works indicated, in the 
manner suggested, emigration thither 
from Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and other 
states, will speedily commence, and by 
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the year 1860, her population will be 
quadrupled, her resources and wealth 
augmented in still greater ratio; and the 
most ex and defenceless section of 
the Union rendered impregnable. By 
even yielding to the state merely the 
lands made valuable by the works she 
may construct, and with the means 
thereby afforded for the employment of 
labor in the construction of such works, 
she will be enabled to do much. 
Grant her all the vacant land, and, (ex- 
— the “ship canal,”) she may 
effect all that her own interests, or those 
of her sister states demand, now or here- 
after. 

A reference tothe map of Florida now 
sent to you, made at the Bureau of Topo- 
graphical Engineers in 1846, and toa 
chart of the light-houses of the United 
States also inclosed, will show you that 
with upwards of 1,200 miles of dangerous 
sea-board, there are fewer light-houses 
in the state than there are appurtenant 
to the cities either of New-York or Bos- 
ton. Property of upwards of two hun- 
dred millions of dollars in value, it is 
estimated, annually passes along a large 
portion of the Florida coasts, which are in 
many places as much exposed and dan- 

erous as the coast of any section of the 
nion. 

in the document referred to in note (E), 
annexed hereto, you will find stated the 
value of the property annually wrecked 
on the keys and reefs and coasts of South 
Florida, and which is carried into Key 
West for adjudication ofthe salvage, for 
each of the ten years last past. A large 
amount wrecked elsewhere, on the up- 

r coast, and that which is totally lost, 
is not estimated ; nor is the great loss of 
human life adverted to. e average 
value of all the property annually wreck- 
ed and lost on all the Florida coasts and 
reefs cannot be less than a million of 
dollars ! 

You are referred to the statements pro- 
cured from the treasury department 
herewith sent to you, and to the docu- 
ments specified in note (F), for the ton- 
pe and foreign exports and imports 
and other statistics of the state. 

You will find in some of the docu- 
ments I send you, authentic information 
as to the fisheries on the coast of Flori- 
da. It is predicted, that before many 
years, these fisheries will become a 
source of profitable employment to thou- 
sands of seafaring men, who will be in- 


duced thereby to become residents of the 
islands and coasts contiguous to them; 
and they will be looked to, particularly 
by the inhabitants of the great western 
valley for the supply of that article of 
subsistence; and other sections of the 
Union, and foreign countries may like- 
wise be furnished from them. They 
pertain exclusively to the state, the con- 
stitution whereof asserts its right; and 
they are regarded as destined to be of as 
much importance and value, as the fish- 
eries on the coast of the British Colonies 
at the north-east end of this continent. 

In addition to the documents above 
mentioned, I inclose you a letter (G) re- 
specting the State of Florida, from that 
intelligent officer J, C.G. Kennedy, Esq. 
of the “Census Bureau;” and also a 
statement (H), compiled from the laws 
of all the appropriations of money or 
lands made by Congress since the acqui- 
sition of the Floridas, in any wise, in aid 
of public improvements therein. 

hough hundreds of invalids and vale- 

tudinarians annually resort to Florida 
from the north and west during the 
winter months, the state has been slan- 
dered as being insalubrious. The letter 
of Mr. Kennedy proves that on the score 
of. health she stands ahead of any other 
southern state, and is exceeded by but 
two states of the Union. Some transient 
visitors to Florida, ignorant of the ordi- 
nances of Providence for the preservation 
of health in tropical regions, and igno- 
rant of the genial effect of the climate 
upon the soil; and comparing the soil of 
Florida with the rich bottom lands of the 
western and middle states, denounce the 
lands of Florida as “ barren sands,” as 
“worthless,” &c. Mr. Kennedy’s testi- 
mony, founded on the unerring test of 
official statistics of facts, disproves all 
these notions, and establishes the fact 
that in proportion to the improved lands, 
and in proportion also to her population, 
her agricultural products exceed in value 
those of any other state of the Union; 
and so also in proportion to her slave 
population, they exceed in value those 
of auy other of the slave states. 


Appenpix.—C. 


Statement orem JSrom Report of Commissioner 

of General Office as to public lands in 

lorida, June 30, 1851, and other documents in 
the General Land Office : 


Area in square miles......-.......+.+.- 59,268 
MPO WE TO on. isc dbbes cacecncdoconeh 37,931,520 . 
eee) a ee ee Se 22,314,689 
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Unsurveyed...... sesseseeseess+ 15,616,831 The territories of Oregon and Minne- 
Siar ee HREA ota, it appears, had fewer death in 185, 
Surveyed and not offered............... 5,271,578 in proportion to their population, than 
Sarveved and not sold ””."77"7"* gi'giaaeg ny state. This may, in some degree, 


Donations and | ow for schools (16th 
sections) and for University.......... 

Kentucky Deaf and Dumb Asylum...... 20, 

Internal improvements, grant on admis- 
PS 9 1 SIS Se pe ae Pe 

Grants to individuals (‘ armed occu- 
pants”) under acts of 1842 and 1848, 
patented up to June 30, 1851.......... 

Public buildings, seat of government. ... 

Grants for mili services, &c., (gene- 
ral military land warrants located in 
| ERI ee Sa ee eee 31,240 

Reserved for “live oak” for Navy .... . 163,888 
(This does not include sites for forts, 

light-houses, &c., or town lots of U. 8. 

in Pensacola and St. Augustine. nor the 

Keys and Islands on the coasts, all of 

which are reserved for the present, the 

departments having decided that an act 

of Congress is necessary to release a re- 

servation by the President for any pur- 


52,114 
6,240 


305 
1,939,789 


J 

Sesenesion for town of St. Mark’s 
Confirmed private claims (Spanish 
ME, GG ho 600.503 5 ov se Sapewaetncsss 
Swamp lands returned to June 30, 1851, 
not including those in the regions yet 
unsurveyed, and others not designated, 

d to t to several millions 





ST Us adacs thekitebbdbedl abs 
Reserved temporarily for Indians, under 

Gen. Worth’s arrangement, including 

“neutral ground” prescribed by War 

Department. estimated at............. 3,600,000 

Land sold in year ending June 30, 
1851, 27,873 acres; receipts same time, 
$34,842. The expenses in Florida of the 
United States as to the public lands for 
some years exceed the receipts. 


(G.) 
Census Orrice, Wasnineron City, 
August 23d, 1852. 

Dear Sir :—In compliance with your 
request, I enclose you sundry printed 
statements compiled in this office in 
January last, from the official returns, 
relating to the population, products, &c., 
of Florida, and also of other states, so far 
as is necessary to verify the comparisons 
made below. The statements are gene- 
rally correct, but typographical and other 
errors, which exist to an inconsiderable 
extent, will be rectified in the official 
publication soon to be made. These cor- 
rections will not change materially any 
of the results given. 

It seems : 

That the number of deaths in Florida 
in the year ending June Ist, 1850, was 
933, the population being 87,400. This 
is but 1 in 93 (and a fraction) in that 
year, and is less in proportion than in 
any other state of the Union, except Ver- 
mont, lowa, and Wisconsin. 


562,170 


be accounted for by the fact that emi- 
gration thither is mostly of male adults 
in the vigor and prime of life, and there 
are in these countries comparatively 
fewer aged and infirm persons and 
fewer children than in the old settled 
states. 

The entire area of Florida, in acres, is 
37,931,520, and of this there were in 1850 
only 349,049 acres of improved land. 
The official average valuation of these 
improved lands, made by the returning 
officers, is $18 per acre, being much less 
than the average valuation of improved 
lands in any other state or territory. 

Florida has less improved lands than 
any state except Rhode Island and Cali- 
fornia. 







Florida has acres of improved land... ... 349,049 
Unimproved, attached to above......... 1,236,240 
Cash value of improved lands.......... $6,323,109 
Value of farming implements and ma- . 
GREG, odnpnccetnns ccttatepsnccasned $658,795 
BNO. dnccccngesdiicscacusoepeeee sat 10,848 
Mules, d&ec....... obidercskdebdbeewsieees 5,002 
REED COR onc onc ncn 000.09 20nseetcsr nabs 72,876 
WEEE QUEEN, oc cv cccvescchestedssasee 5,794 
Other cattle. ... 2.6... cceces sccccvovce 182,415 
DRG. 0:0 9: u'sbbei.cv e's sewn dvectoneese o uses 23,311 
DUO .n  dcnpacane>ser nesedoconceosons 209,453 
Value of live stock ............2....000. $2,880,058 
Wheat, busheleof.... ...0...-... cece 1,027 
Rye, bushels of...... ......ccesseeceens 1,152 
Indian corn, bushels of.....-........... 1,996,809 
Cate, DUBOIS OF. oo... oc ccc ccectensnes 66, 
Ried POURES OF. .vsinias ccc ces ceceseee 1,075,090 
Tobacco, pounds of .... Sikh be euan . 
Ginned cotton, bales of 400 lbs. each.... 45,131 
Wetey POON OF 5. Pais os cic ec cocscees 23,247 
Peas and beans, bushels of............. 135,359 
Irish potatoes, bushels of............-.. 7,828 
Sweet potatoes, bushels of ............- 757,226 
Buckwheat, bushels of............-.--- 55 
Value of orchard products, in dollars. ... 1,280 
Wine, gallons of. . 5. .........-..ccccces 10 
Value of produce of market gardens .. $8,721 
Buther, POURS OF. 0cs0c sicccngeceedsess 371,498 
Cheese, pounds of... ........0....esese0 18,015 
SG URN: 6. SeshGUS bal des bbe ceeees 2,510 
Other grass seeds, bushels of .......... 2 
EE BIO 14 
ee 50 
Silk cocoons, pounds of........ ........ 6 
Cane sugar, hogsheads of 1000 pounds.. 2,752 
Molasses, gallons of ................... 352,893 
Beeswax and a pounds of......... 18,971 
Value of home-made manufactures .>.... $75,582 
Value of animals slaughtered........... 14,685 


It seems that in proportion to the quan- 
tity of improved lands, Florida produces 
more cotton than any other state. So 
also in proportion to the slave population 
she produces more cotton than any other 
slave state. So also in proportion to her 
entire population she produces more cot- 
ton than any other state of the Union. 
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She produces more (from cane), 
in proportion to the lands in cultivatio 
in proportion to her slave population, an 
also in proportion to her entire population, 
than any other state of the Uaion, ex- 
cept Louisiana and Texas. 

lorida raises a greater quantity of to- 
bacco than any of the other states —— 
eemeonets aryland, Virginia, No 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Missouri; and in propor- 
tion to the lands in cultivation, and to 
the population, greater than several of 
those states. She raises a greater num- 
ber of bushels of sweet potatoes than any 
state of the Union, in proportion to the 
land in cultivation, and slave population, 
and aggregate population. é‘ 

The number of cattle in Florida com- 
pares with that of any state in the same 
way. 

No account of oranges, figs, olives, 
plantains, bananas, yams, or other tropi- 
cal fruits, or of the coompty or arrow 
root, or sisal hemp, or other tropical pro- 
ductions, can be given at this time fom 
this office. 

There is great difficulty in estimating 
the value of the different products of the 
different states, and of the same products 
in different states ; but from a general 
and hasty estimate from the best data I 
can refer to, and, from comparison, I am 
satisfied the value of the agricultural 
products of Florida (of course in the 
state), in proportion to the area of im- 
proved lands, and to the population, slave 
or free, and both, will compare favorably 
with the value of the products of any 
state of the Union. When, therefore, 
the lower value of the land and of the 
agricultural implements used is esti- 
mated, and also the superior health of 
the state is considered, your anticipa- 
tions of the comparison being advanta- 
geous to your state will be realized. 

Florida is behind many of the states 
in her corn crop, and she raises but a 
small quantity of wheat, rye, or oats; 
and it appears the value of all invest- 
ments in the State of Florida in cotton 
manufactures is $80,000, which is of cot- 
ton goods, making 624,000 yards of sheet- 
ing annually. It is impossible, at this 
moment, to furnish the statistics of the 
lumber business in Florida, which a- 
mounts to a large sum annually. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great 
respect, your obedient servant, 


Jos. C.G. Kennepy, Sup@t. 
Hon. E. C. Case. 


329 
(F.) 


- a DEPARTMEMT, 

ister’ s August 25, 1852. 

Dear Sie fal we sates a clerk to 

compile the memoranda desired by you 

of the statistics of commerce and navi- 
tion in Florida in 1850-1, which is as 

ollows :— 


1850, imports from foreign ports........ $95,109 
1851, “ “ “ ee ee 94, 
1850, exports to forei ks ane 2,607, 
ee era Me: 3,939,910 


Tonnage in 1850, 9,365 tons; in 1851, 
11,272 tons. . 

Of the exports in 1850, $2,546,471 was 
from Apalachicola, and in 1851 there 
was $3,858,983 from the same port. In 
1851, the foreign exports from St. Mark’s 
were $61,755. Much more than half of 
the tonnage of the entire state is from 
Key West. 

Of the value of shipments of foreign 
or domestic merchandise, or products 
from and to Florida ports coastwise to 
and from other ports of the United States, 
no returns are made to the Treasury. It 
is presumed that the value of the ship- 
ments of cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, 
lumber, tar, turpentine, and other pro- 
ducts of Florida so shipped coastwise, 
vastly exceeds the value of the foreign 
im “pagpesece F 

e exports, foreign and coastwise, 
from Florida ports, a exceed the 
products of the state. This you will 
perceive by comparison of the census 
office returns, and estimating them with 
the statistics you can procure from the 
chamber of commerce of each port, or 
merchants, of the coastwise exports, add- 
ing the latter to the foreign exports above 
given. This is accounted for by the 
fact that a large amount of the products 
of the States of Alabama and Georgia is 
sent to the Florida gulf ports for ship- 
ment. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient 
servant, 

N. SarGeant. 


Extracts from the last Message of Governor 
Brown, of Florida. 

“It is a melancholy reflection that 
while the spirit of improvement is per- 
vading every other state—opening new 
sources of wealth and comfort, and sti- 
mulating human industry in all its varied 
departments — Florida alone, like the 
slothful servant who buried his talent, 
seems well nigh content with inaction 
and repose on this vital subject. We do 
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not transcend the limits of truth when 
we claim for her natural advantages, 
resources, and capabilities for improve- 
ment, unsurpassed by those of any other 
state of the Union. She is the fifth in 
territorial area—the third in health— 
with some 1,200 miles Atlantic and gulf 
sea-board—-a fruitful soil—a genial cli- 
mate, extending within the tropic of 
Cancer, and a range of agricultural pro- 
ducts of unsurpassed vanety and value. 
She has nobie rivers — spacious har- 
bors—inexhaustible supplies of timber. 
Around her floats, in endless succes- 
sion, a large ee of the commer- 
cial marine of the civilized world, and 
she lies in the direct line of travel 
and transportation between the great 
marts of the northeast and southwest— 
the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific 
coasts. 

“With all these advantages, her pro- 
gress, if it deserves the name, has no 

arallel within the limits of the Union 

in feebleness and insignificance. Colo- 
nized 300 years ago, she is still weak in 
numbers—with very little greater com- 

rative public or private wealth than 
ess favored sections, and the broad 
bosom of millions of her acres, susce 
tible of profitable tillage, is yet undis- 
turbed by the hand of agricultural 
labor. 

“The last General Assembly d 
‘An Act to organize and establish a 
board of agriculture for the state of 
Florida,’ which provides that it shall 
“be composed of three persons resident 
at Tallahassee, and one corresponding 
member from each county in the state 
to be appointed by the governor; and 
declares, ‘that it shall be the duty of 
such corresponding members to collect 
and report to the head of the bureau at 
Tallahassee, by mail or otherwise, all 


information relating to the soil, produc- sajari 


tion, and climate,’ &ce.; and, further, 
‘that it shall be the duty of the chiefs 
of this department to transcribe and 
arrange alt such information in a book 
to be kept by them for that purpose, and 
in some convenient form—at ail business 
hours to keep the same open for public 
inspection and benefit, and also to dis- 
tribute all seeds or plants they may 
receive for that purpose’ ll these 
provisions, it is respectfully submitted, 
are either impracticable or inexpedient. 
The governor could hardly be expected 
to ss such intimate knowledge of 
all the counties in the state as to enable 


him fo make judicious appointments ; 
and as no salaries are provided, it is not 
presumable that persons could be found 
to perform the duties prescribed without 


compensation ; consequently, noappoint- . 


ments have been made; but an agricul- 
tural society has been organized in the 
county of Leon, with the view of con- 
stituting a central society for the state 
with auxiliary societies in the different 
counties, which would lead to the accom- 
eo. of the objects contemplated 
y the act, with the assistance of a sci- 
entifie state geologist, to furnish the 
‘information relating to the soil, produc- 
tions, and climate, of the various por- 
tions of the state. The appointment of 
such an officer would probably be 
attended with the most, beneficial effects 
in the development of the agricultural 
resourees of Florida.” : 


FINANCES OF FLORIDA, 1851-52. 


The receipts at the Treasury during the 
fiscal year ending 31st October, 1851, 


amount to, Viz...........- ebyscecces $84,147 25 
From ordinary sources 

LAMOUED GIB 1) oie cnciscvies uses $5,164 54 
Auction “ ...... on'nue 818 51 
| eee 1,900 09 
Revenue of 1846..............ececc eves 255 43 
« PE Pi hidbiad whnldce ss costarecs 135 77 
s Pes chy o.n piles 009.0040) keen 1,167 40 
ba of 1849........ 727 69 
sa Gers daieks + ceggbenes és 40,857 44 
& of 1061........ . 6,114 23 
$57,141 10 

To which add amount received in re- 
demption of land ........ © .....00-45- 274 03 


Amount ree’d in loan from School Fund 25,000 00 
- “* in reimbursement of a 
temporary advance from the Contin- 
gent Fund to Quarter Master General, 

WHNEEEUNOER vcs vcs sidatepse béguae 1,727 12 

Amuunt received for room rent......... 5 00 


$84,147 25 


The Warrants issued during the same 
period amount to.....,.......-.-.... $67,187 73 


On account of Fifth General Assembly... $22,901 07 


MA, Wiudhsie dad Cha bndeh ometeds teks <9 18,804 11 
Criminal prosecutions ............+.--+ 11,877 93 
Contingent expenses.......... ....+-.. 5,772 90 
Jurors and witnesses ................++ 1,900 
Expenses of Supreme Court...... ..... 1,910 85 
Residence for Governor................ 500 00 
OE er INE ithe .c06ee cissbecceve 250 00 
State Boundary Line.... ......-...... 1,000 00 
Land bought in for the state ........... 414 68 
Fines refunded...............6....6055 159 18 
TERT ot 344 bys nh ans cdambisneenses 486 12 
a oe re ae ae 478 42 
Interest due School Fund.............. 731 84 

$67,187 73 

The Recetrrs tor the year ending 31st 
October, 1852, amount to............- $60,619 63 
From auction tax.............s..e6.-.. $1,292 65 
SB BeBccccccese 5 27 
$6 HOOMse taX....cccccccccocceess: 4,391 24 
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Swamp and Table Lands—Gulf Slope—Variety of Soil. 


For Revenue of 1847 ........ 6-00-0005 14 21 

¥ WEI «0020 cewessspennan 150 00 

ba Gn a.0.0e cccenscsosens 306 80 

” Of 1660. .....0....ccccese Ew ae 

“ Gad isso scteaas ented 40,474 08 

ee St nse « } naidesinn tee 5,525 44 

For Contingent Fund.......-.--......- 44 75 
For loan from Internal Improvement 

PU ewes ews kdice sbpns + +09. enh asieedven 5,000 00 

$60,619 63 





The Warrants issued same year, 1852, 
amount to............- ieaiwe «90s amen $55,234 49 


--- $20,000 





On account of salaries..........---- y 
- criminal prosecutions.... 9,470 25 
- contingent expenses..... 4,864 58 
yee jurors and witnesses.... 9,658 77 
= expenses Supreme Court 1,842 42 
=e residence for Governor... 500 
“ rent of Armory.......... 250 00 
* land bought for the state 218 40 
bs interest due School Fund 1,873 98 
soy Indian hostilities........ 4,301 09 
8 vaults, &c., in capitol.... 2,000 00 
- post mortem examinat’ns 255 00 


$55,234 49 
SWAMP LANDS OF FLORIDA. 

‘* GENERAL LAND OFFICE.” 

September 18th, 1852. 
“Srr—In accordance with your re- 
quest, I have the honor to state that the 
total area of swamp and overflowed 
lands selected and reported to this office 
by the surveyor-general of Florida, as 
enuring to that state under the Act of 

28th September, 1850, is as follows :— 


Acres. 


In the;Tallahassee District.......... 195,207 67-100 
“« “Newnansville District........ 146,097 31-100 
“ St. Augustine District........ 173,178 25-100 


Total... wn nesses e+ 514,483 23-100 


The true area may vary slightly from 
the above quantity, as the footing up was 
somewhat hastily done—but it is believed 
that the above statement is very nearly 
correct.—With great respect, your obe- 
dient servant, 

“Joun Witson, 
“ Acting Commissioner.” 


Pixctract from the Tropical Farmer. 


East Florida is that part of the Pen- 
insula from the Suwanee river, east and 
south. This region is naturally divided 
into the Gulf and Atlantic slopes, and the 
table lands—a slightly elevated plain 
between the two slopes. The table 
lands rise gradually from the Suwanee 
river south, to the head waters of the 
Withlacooche ; averaging in width about 
twenty miles, with but few streams of 
running water, and an occasional fresh 
water lake—varying in size from that of 
a mere pond, to one of twenty to thirty 
miles circuit. These lakes are few, and 
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stock water is rather scaree in this 


egion. 
‘ The gulf slope is intersected by nu- 
merous short mvers, formed by single 
springs bursting up all along the coast 
from five to fifteen, or twenty miles from 
the gulf. The Atlantic slope is divided 
by the St. John’s river, a magnificent 
stream, averaging more than two miles 
in width, rising in the Okachobee lake 
at the head of the Everglades, and run- 


00 ning north at the distance of some eigh- 


teen or twenty miles from the Atlantic 
coast—widening in many places into 


00 extensive lakes ; and finally turning east, 


not far from the northern boundary of the 
state, empties into the Atlantic. 

The table land is the most desirable 
portion of the country on many accounts 
—especially the counties of Alachua, 
Marion and Hernando, (formerly Ben- 
ton.) The rich land is better diffused, 
allowing better chance for good neigh- 
borhoods, likely to prove healthy—free 
from insects—soil quite as rich, and cli- 
mate pretty much the same as the slopes. 
On the Atlantic side there is but little 
good lands, except near New Smyma, 
and on the Indian river inlet. The St. 
John’s affords but little first-rate land 
though where there is a body of 
land on this river, it is destined to be 
very valuable for sugar and tropical 
fruits. 

On the gulf side there is much good 
land, but in large and dense hommocks, 
all along the coast; only divided by 
short rivers. These lands will become 
immensely valuable for sugar; but will 
never be settled by a large white popu- 
lation. They will be owned by heavy 

lanters, who will either reside upon the 
eys, or in the interior. 
he soil is of every variety, from the 
poorest pine barrens to the richest allu- 
vions. The hommocks of the table land 
are of various sizes, from half an acve 
to forty thousand acres. 

The most wonderful appearance of 
these hommocks is, their elevation’above 
the pine and hickory lands. The whole 
region is high and rolling, but in coming 
out of a hommock, which appears whilst 
you are in it, like a vast river bottom, 
you are astonished to find yourself going 
down hill into the pine barren. 

The soil is a mixture of lime, sand, 
alumina and vegetable matter. In 
some places the sand largely predomi- 
nates, in others the clay; both in the 
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pine barrens and the hommocks. In 
the hommocks, the soil, which is of ev- 
ery color, has vast quantities both of 
lime and vegetable matter; rendering 
them vastly productive and almost in- 
exhaustible. A singular feature in the 
country generally is, that the higher 
portions are almost invariably the richer. 

This part of Florida is evidently an 
upheave — caused by a subterraneous 
fire. In traveling over the high lands 
you see at every step traces of workings 
of the great deep. The rocks sticking 
up, = lying strewed over portions 
both of the pine barrens and the hom- 
mocks, are evidently submarine—such 
as may be found at the bottom of the 
gulf, all covered with sea periwinkle 
oyster and clam shells. These shells of- 
ten being incorporated in the formation ; 
in fact, the beholder is no doubt as sen- 
sibly struck with the evidences of the 
country’s having been submerged as 
could have been the children of Israel, 
when, walking through the Red Sea, 
they saw the waters heaped up on either 
rey and trod under foot the floundering 


There is a white stratum of shell-lime 
under the surface of the whole Peninsu- 
la at various depths. In all this there 
are shells only partially decomposed.— 
The hommocks and high portions of the 
open country were no doubt basins, while 

e sea was over it, into which were 
= for centuries, the washing of a 

sand streams from ten thousand 
hills, rich! rich! rich! And they being 
a thinner portion of the layer above the 
raging fire, were thrown higher in the 


=. 

he climate in the summer is more 
pleasant than higher latitudes or than 
in any country in the same latitude not 
similarly situated in contiguity to the 
ocean, in the winter milder than any 
other portion of the United States. We 
but seldom have frosts that kill vegeta- 
tion before the last of November, and in 
the southern portion of the Peninsula, 
seldom any at all. This portion of the 
Peninsula is destined some day to be- 
come the resort of the invalids of half 
our continent. The diseases of the 
country are few, simple, and easy of 
treatment. The debilitating effect of lo 
summers is remedied with us by the po. 
nights which we have all the summer. 
The cholera, that death-plague of other 
countries, and the most of our states, is 


unknown among us, and according to the 
last census returns, the deaths in East 
Florida is only a quarter of one per cent., 
less than any other portion of the Uni- 
ted States.. If that fraction of a per 
cent. could be abolished, the whole world 
“and the rest of mankind” would soon 
be here. As it is, we expect many of 
them here this fall and winter. 

The productions are various and val- 
uable, comprising sugar-cane, Cuba to- 
bacco, cotton, long and short, corn, ar- 
row-root, sisal hemp, and tropical a 
all of them growing luxuriantly, as wel 
as you could expect anything of the 
vegetable kind to grow in a rich soil, and 
in a warm and fv climate. Every 
thing of the vine species flourishes— 
melons of 60 to 70 lbs. are not uncommon. 

In traveling through the country, 
along the road, the stranger forms an 
unfavorable opinion of the land; the 
roads passing generally over the poorest 
portions. But let him not be disheart- 
ened, but look around and he will soon 
be pleased well enough to move to the 
Land of Flowers. And though he may 
object because of the small proportion 
of hommock, and in fact of the large 
i Se ae of poor land; he will soon 

e reconciled upon reflection; if the 
entire peninsula were rich hommock, 
though all were high land, it would most 
likely become a mere grave-yard. As 
it is, it is the healthiest country in the 
world. 

Tue Sart or Fiorrpa.—In 1829, the 
easterly half of the island of Key West, 
consisting of a series of salt-water ponds, 
was leased out by the proprietors to the 
Lafayette Salt Company, who put up 
works on it, principally consisting of co- 
vered pans, after oe cay adopted at 
Cape Cod and New-Bedford, from which 
the company must have taken from 
15,000 to 20,000 bushels of salt annually. 
until 1846, when the hurricane almost 
entirely destroyed the improvement. 
The wreck of the materials was sold to 
Chas. Howe, Esq., who bought the land- 
ed property and rebuilt the pans and 
vats. He also constructed ground Bm 
after the manner of those im the a- 
mas, from all of which he took, in 1848 
and 1849, an average of over 38,000 
bushels. The years 1849 and 1850 were 
not quite so successful, from the wetness 
of the season ; yet there was still made 
in those seasons an average of 20,000 
bushels. 
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The works were considerably increas- 
ed in extent last year; but from the un- 
usual fall of rain, no more than 20,000 
bushels were raked. This year 500 acres 
were exposed to evaporation, and it is 
believed that near 60,000 bushels have 
been made. 

Sisan Hemp or Fuiorma. — Judge 
Heermans, the intelligent representative 
from St. Lucie county, exhibited to us 
several specimens of Sisal hemp grown 
by him on India river, from plants in- 
troduced into Florida by the late Dr. 
Perrine, of Indian Key. We learn that 
the plant from which these samples are 
manufactured, grows thriftily on the 
poorest soil, Me for that reason is well 
adapted to many portions of this state. 
Time and population would seem to be 
all that are needed to make this an im- 
portant article of commerce. 

Judge Heermans gives a most tempt- 
ing description of the Indian river coun- 
try —a region of the state too little 
known of our -_ by reason of the 
pene of the Indians. The climate is 

elicious—the thermometer never going 
higher than 96, and seldom reaching 
that point. Frost is almost a stranger to 
the ‘oldest inhabitant,’ and as a conse- 
quence the tropical fruits flourish in per- 
petual freshness. The pine-apple, the 
orange, lemon, banana, lime, &c., grow 
to perfection, yielding a bountiful erop. 
This beautiful country is kept from be- 
ing inhabited, except by a few fearless 
pioneers, by Bowlegs and his maraud- 
ing band, who are in undisturbed pos- 
session of it—‘lords of all they survey.’ 
Their presence there is a monument of 
reproach to our government. 

ad they been removed, according to 
treaty stipulations, doubtless South F lo- 
rida to day would have boasted of thou- 
sands of inhabitants, busily engaged in 
developing the rich resources of this, the 
garden spot of America, and in blessing 
the rest of the world with our produc- 
tions and commerce. We trust, how- 
ever, that the day is not far distant when 
we shall be able to say to the multi- 
tudes abroad who are waiting to make 
South Florida their home, that the In- 
dians are gone, and the entire country 
open to settlement without fear of fur- 

er interruption. 

We hope Judge Heermans will favor 
our readers with the results of his expe- 
rience in cultivating the hemp and tro- 


pical fruits, samples of which, we under- 
stand, were exhibited by him.—TZaila- 
hassee Floridian. 

Tue Prospects or Firoripa.—Flori- 
da, by the recent census, will exhibit, as 
we are informed, an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. since the taking of the 
last census. This is a gratifying resul 
considering the numerous obstacles an 
diseouragements which have existed. 
Since the first of June last, we learn 
there has been a greater immigration 
into the country than for any two years 
previously, and we look forward with 
confidence to the fact that ten years 
hence our state will show an increase 
unparalleled even in the remarkable in- 
crease of our sister southern states. Flo- 
rida possesses as yet buta sprinkling of 
population compared to her vast extent ; 
the success which has hitherto attende 
agricultural pursuits in this state has 
given an impulse to cotton growers to 
seek its virgin and productive soil ; _ 
with the exception of the production o 
cotton, the resources of the country have 
been comparatively unopened. Some 
attention has been paid to sugar plant- 
ing, and with great success, but the 
great expense and large capital requir- 
ed to be invested in sugar Pranne 
have prevented hitherto the establish- 
ment of any great number of large su- 
gar estates, although they are daily im- 
creasing, and nearly every family ma- 
nufactured some quantity besides that 
required for their own use. Sugar plant- 
ing, we believe, however, is destined 
to be the great staple of our state, the 
climate and quality of the soil giving it 
peculiar advantages beyond any other 
portion of the United States. 

The extensive pine barrens, much of 
which is of remarkable fertility, afford 
the means of an extensive business in 
the manufacture of timber, a trade now 
beginning to assume great importance, 
and also in the production of naval stores 
a branch of business scarcely touche 
as yet. Extensive water courses per- 
meating the whole country, and the pe- 
ninsular position of the country afford 
the facilities necessary to the transpor- 
tation of lumber and naval stores to 
market. 

In the lesser branches of commercial 
production, we have various species of 
wood suitable for the manuiacture of 
furniture, many valuable species of 
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drugs and a moss, hemp, ar- 
row root, and the orange and lemon, a 
traffic alone of immense importance. 
It is one of the difficulties of so exten- 
sive a catalogue of profitable employ- 
ment, that with a sparse population they 
must be neglected for the more direct 
and familiar crops of corn and cotton, 
and that there are few who have the 
ability, the intelligence, or the skill, 
requisite to the introduction of new 
branches of employment. Lands are now 
cheap and abundant, and the largest 
portion of them are in the hands of the 
state, and will produce as they are sold 
a large revenue to the state, and thus 
relieve the expenses of the state go- 
vernment. 

We shall present our readers, so soon 
as we can obtain them, the full statis- 
tical results of the late census. 

Srate Cenrrat AcricuituraL So- 
crety or F.ioria.—tThe first attempt 
at an agricultural fair in Florida was 
made, in Nov. last, at Tallahassee. Mr. 
Martyn, a gentleman connected with 
the business of this Review, was pre- 
sent, and speaks of it in the language 
of highest encomium and encourage- 


ment. The Sentinel says, “Considering d 


all the circumstances, everybody is as- 
tonished at the measure of success 
which has attended it. It has been pro- 
nounced by several intelligent persons, 
one of the most creditable first trials 
they have ever seen anywhere. The 
show was considerable—the attendance 
fair, and, but for the inclement weather, 
would have been very large. As an ex- 
periment, it has surpassed all expecta- 
tion, both as to the articles exhibited 
and the interest awakened on the sub- 
ject, and we doubt not it will be attend- 
ed with the best results.” 

We append the constitution of the 
State Agricultural Society of Florida : 

1. This association shall be called 
“The State Central Agricultural Society 
of Florida.” 

2. Membership shall be constituted 
by the payment to the treasurer of the 
society of one dollar annually. 

3. Its objects shall be the encourage- 
ment and promotion of Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Manufactures, and the 
Mechanie Arts. 

4. Allcounty agricultural societies or- 
ganized in this state, and the adjunct 
counties of Georgia and Alabama, may 
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become auxiliaries to this state central 
—- and their officers ex-officio mem- 
bers thereof, with the privilege of send- 
ing to the annual meetings of this society 
as many delegates as they may choose. 

5. There shall be elected at the time 
of organizing the society and annual- 
ly thereafter, a president, one vice-pre- 
sident, a corresponding secretary, a re- 
cording secretary and treasurer, and an 
executive committee of nine members, 
which number shall be increased, if a 
majority shall deem it necessary, and 
who, with the president, vice-president, 
and secretaries as ex-officio members of 
the committee, shall elect a chairman, 
in whose absence, the president or vice- 
> erg of the association may pre- 
side. 

6. There shall be annually a fair, to 
be held in or near the city of Tallahas- 
see, at some suitable place to be provid- 
ed by the executive committee, at 
which suitable premiums shall be offer- 
ed for the encouragement and promo- 
tion of the objects of this association. 

7. The next annual fair of this society 
shall be held on the fourth Wednesday 
of November next, and continue four 


ays. 
3. It shall be the duty of the execu- 
tive committee to appoint the time and 
prepare the place for the annual fair, 
which shall be in the month of Novem- 
ber, and shall continue for four days; 
and to prepare the premiums to be of- 
fered, a notice of which shall be pub- 
lished at least six months previous tothe 
first day of the annual fair; and for this 
and all other purposes, the chairman of 
the executive committee shall have au- 
thority to draw upon the treasurer of the 
society for any moneys in his hands; 
and to aid in offering liberal premiums, 
the executive committee, or any of its 
members, may solicit and receive con- 
tributions to the funds of the society, 
and pay them over to the treasurer. 

9. It shall be the duty of the execu- 
tive committee to appoint the necessary 
committees to judge and award pre- 
miums, and to appoint all necessary of- 
ficers, servants, and assistants, and to 
make all necessary and suitable ar- 
rangements for the convenience of ex- 
hibitors for premiums, and for the secu- 
rity and protection of their property ; 
and to seobe all necessary and need 
rules and regulations for conducting the 
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fair in proper order, and to be paid out 
of the treasury of the society for all such 
proper and necessary expenditures, on 
the order of the chairman. 

10. It shall be the duty of the execu- 
tive committee to procure some compe- 
tent person to doles the ‘annual’ ad- 
dress, which shall be on one of the days 
ofthe fair ; and, also, to procure some one 
or more to deliver a lecture or lectures, 
on one or more of the evenings of the 
fair, upon horticulture and botany. 

11. All exhibiters for premiums must 
be members of the society. 

The following officers were then elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

Gov. Tuomas Browy, president. Col. 
Joun J. Maxwett, vice-president. Col. 
Epwarp Hovstown, secretary and trea- 
surer. JoserpH C.uispy, corresponding 
secretary. 

The following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated and appointed to constitute, with 
the board of officers, the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year, to wit: 

Gen. R. K. Call, Col. George T. Ward, 
Doct. G. T. Maxwell, Philip T. Pierce, 
Esq., Robert H. Hall, Esq., Hon. Wm. 
B. nn, Hon. M. A. Long, Gen. R. 
W. Williams, James Y. Jones, “wr 

Key Wesr as a Deport ror Catt- 
FORNIA SteaMeRs.—A writer from Flo- 
rida addueces the following reasons in 
favor ef Key-West over Havana:— 

ist. The distance from New-York to 
Central America is less on a line passing 
through Key-West than measured via 
Havana; and from New-York to Tehu- 
antepec the advantage of distance is 
greatly in favor of Key-West. 

2d. A steamer bound to Chagres, via 
Havana, must twice cross the gulf 
stream, and in a diagonal line stem its 
rapid current for full twenty-four hours. 
If passing through Key-West,the steamer 
would keep upon the edge of the stream, 
where the eddy would be in its favor, 
and the erossing of the gulf avoided. 

3d. Smoother seas and calmer wea- 
ther are found upon the edge of the 

lf stream than in its centre, particu- 

ly in that part lying between Savan- 
nah and Tortugas, which would lessen 
the ge made via Key-West. 

ath. A steamer can enter the harbor 
of Key-West at any hour of the night, 
immediately enter at the custom-house 
make fast alongside of the coal wharf. 
and, without a moment’s delay, proceed 
to coaling and watering, and, if neces- 


sary, leave before dawn of day. Should 
she take the Havana route, and arrive 
off the Moro Castle after sun-down, she 
must anchor and wait until nine o’clock 
on the following day, before any com- 
munication is made with the shore; and 
the day is well nigh gone before coaling 
is commenced, thus consuming nearly 
twenty hours of her valuable time. 

5th. A steamer can be coaled at Key- 
West, as has been fairly proved, in less 
time than at Charleston, as soon as at 
New-York, and in one-iourth of the time 
consumed at Havana. 

6th. Vessels not wishing pilots can 
enter the harbor of Key-West free of 
pilotage ; at Havana, pilotage is invari- 
ably enforced. 

7th. Coal can be landed as cheap, can 
be stored in yards in immediate proxi- 
mity to the landing, and be placed in the 
bunkers by man or horse power, in less 
time and at less expense than at Havana, 
where the coal is passed on board in 
baskets from launches alongside, a slow 
and tedious process. 

8th. Provisions of all kinds can be 
panes, at prices in favor of Key- 

est, to the amount of duty levied on 
the same at Havana—they all being ex- 
my to that city from the United States. 

resh meats are sold at less rates in our 
now small market than the steamers pay 
the Havana butchers. Were there an 
increased demand, prices would come 
down. Tampa Bay, two days’ sail from 
Key-West, is perhaps the finest cattle 
market in the south. Full-grown cattle 
can be bought in that town, to an unli- 
mited extent, for $10 per head. Green 
turtle, weighing from one to five hun- 
dred pounds, abound on our coast, and 
can be delivered for three cents per 
pound. No better meat can be taken to 
sea than turtle. It can be kept for twenty 
days alive, requires no food nor care save 
watering,and the entire animal iseatable. 
It can be roasted, stewed, boiled, fried, 
foree-balled, and souped, to satisfy the 
appetites of salted Californians. The 
ch mate of Havana is supplied by 
our smacks, so there can be no competi- 
tion in that line. Our waters are alive 
with the finest varieties, and we could 
fill half the markets in the states. 

9th. The only articles that Havana 
could furnish the steamers at less rates 
are fruit and vegetables; but we doubt 
whether she would be able, in one year 
from the day that Key-West is made a 
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depot, to compete with the Yankees of 
Florida in these productions. Should 
there be a dentend to justify the expen- 
ditures, half the state would be turned 
into fruiteries and vegetable gardens, 
and the result would show that the Span- 
jiard, with his rich soil and mild climate, 
had found a successful competitor. 

10th. There is no sweeter water carried 
to sea than that afforded by our large 
cisterns. Rain-water never becomes 
sour, nor does it acquire an unpleasant 
bilgy taste, but it improves with age, 
and remains pure for years. Our water 
is superior to the Havana river water, 
and is sold for the same sum. 

llth. Passengers meet, at Key-West, 
with no obstacles in landing. There 


“wow 


are no landin rmits, nor 
nor boat ion ar auadee of iny ke 
in getting on shore; nor is there extor- 
tion of any kind. They are ypon the 
soil of freedom, and among their own 
people. The above are some of the rea- 
sons why Key-West should become a de- 
pot for the United States mail steamships. 
12th. A telegraphic wire can be car- 
ried across the Key and along the coast, 
connecting at Savannah with the New- 
York lines, at as little expense as over 
any like distance in the states, and thus 
enable the California news to be pub- 
lished in New-York four days in advance 
of the mails. As no wire ean be carried 
across the gulf from Havana, a telegraph 
is impracticable from that city. 





ART. UlL—-EARLY LIFE IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 
No. II. 


MAJOR JAMES KERR, 


Tue effort to rescue from oblivion the 
memory and noble conduct of the pion- 
eers of the south-west, in a work like 
De Bow’s Review, is alike worthy of our 
applause and our aid. No class of men 
of modern times furnishes more novel 
and interesting material for sketches of 
the kind than the pioneers of Texas. 

Texas was first settled by a class of 
men who have been ponte: traduced 
and misunderstood—those who sought 
an honorable field of adventure, in the 
anticipation of bettering their condition 
in life, and laying the foundation for the 
comfort and independence of their de- 
scendants. The occasional presence of 
an outlaw constituted but an exception 
to the general truth, and it is beyond 
denial that the first settlers had fewer 
vicious men among them than those 
who emigrated after and in consequence 
of the revolution of 1835. 

Prominent among the early pioneers 
of colonial Texas was the gentleman 
whose name heads this article, Major 
James Kerr, whose history, while it pre- 
sents no extraordinarily distinguishin 
fact, is full of interesting incidents, and 
entitles it to a place in this connection. 

He was the son of the Rev. James 
Kerr, a respectable Baptist minister, 
whose father was an Irishman. The 
latter resided in Pennsylvania, but in 


PIONEER, OF TEXAS. 


1780 the father of the subject of this 
sketch removed and settled two miles 
from Danville, now Boyle county, Ken- 
tucky, where James was born on the 
24th September, 1790, and was one of 
five sons and four daughters. At that 
day it was impossible to afford the means 
of acquiring a education in that 
new and infoste region. To defend the 
country from savage inroads required all 
the time and means the settlers had ; 
and hence the children grew up with 
simply the rudiments of an English edu- 
cation. Their father, however, as well 
as their mother, possessed a strong mind. 
well stored with useful knowled e, an 
by their efforts they were blessed in im- 
parting to their growing family much 
that was valuable to them in after life, 
and to direct their minds in the path of 
virtue and patriotism. Through their 
mother, who was a Wells, they were 
first cousins to the great western orator 
and statesman, Phillip Doddridge, of 
Virginia, who died in Congress, in 1832. 
A portion of the family removed to 
Missouri, then a part of Spanish Louisi- 
ana, in 1797. The parents visited the 
same distant region in 1799, where the 
mother died near St. Louis ; and in 1808 
the remainder removed and settled in 
St. Charles county. The four surviving 
sons were just arriving at manhood when 
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the war broke out in 1811-12, and early 
enrolled themselves in the volunteer ser- 
vice, and acquitted themselves through- 
out the struggle with much credit. 
Thomas, the younger brother, was one 
of the youngest volunteers in the field. 
He and William were employed in seve- 
ral trying emergencies, and did well. 
They proved then and in after life to be 
aed of good material ; Thomas having, 
as a citizen, and in various seopenaiiils 
public stations, ever sustained an unim- 
achable reputation, went to the grave 
in peace and honor in January, 1849, in 
Lawrence county, Missouri. Richard 
Kerr, than whom a purer man never 
lived, not only acquired a good name as 
a soldier* and officer in that war, but 
served his fellow-citizens of Missouri, 
and afterwards of Illinois, in the legisla- 
ture many years, and the United States 
vernment in several capacities with 
delity, and ever enjoyed a rare degree 
of popular esteen:; indeed, he was al- 
most idolized by his friends, and had no 
enemies. He died on a visit to Texas, 
December, 1852. William, the only 
survivor, still resides in Missouri. 

Having thus digressed a moment, we 
will return to James Kerr, the pioneer. 
During the war of 1812, notwithstanding 
he was very young, he filled various 
military stations, and was in several en- 
gagements, in which he —— that 
cool intrepidity that afterwards sustained 
him for sc many years in the wilds of 
Texas. In the summer of 1813 he was 
second in command at Boone’s defeat 
on the Illinois river, in which they were 
routed, and hotly pursued for 24 hours. 
He was awarded great praise for his 
bearing on that occasion. 

During the same season he and two 
other men were ambushed and attacked 
by 17 Indians, at the mouth of Salt River, 
in Missouri, in which his horse was 
three times wounded under’ him, and 
finally killed. The party, through his 
cool diting and a well-contrived ruse, 
after a chase of six miles, escaped. 

After the war he was chosen sheriff of 
St. Charles county, then extending to 
Boons-lick, and now ccmpesiainting 
some ten large counties. In this capa- 
city he served four years, and then re- 
moved to St. Genevieve county = 
1819-20), where he had married. He 
had not been long there till he was 
elected to the House of Representatives, 
and at the next election to the State 


Senate, over his father-in-law, Major 
Caldwell, one of the most popular men 
in the state. While serving in the le- 
gislature he took strong ground in favor 
of encouraging, by all legitimate means, 
the Santa Fe trade, then in its infancy. 
and warmly and prophetically contende 
that it would become a great source of 
wealth to Missouri. 

He had at an early day contracted an 
intimate friendship with the lamented 
Gen. Stephen F. Austin, who had lon 
resided in that portion of Missouri, an 
was then planting his infant colony in 
Texas. Austin knew the man, and 
sought by every means to induce him 
to relinquish his seat in the Senate, and 
remove to Texas, and after mature re- 
flection he resolved to do so. 

He arrived at Brazoria in March, 
1825, with his family and servants, when 
there were but few families in the colo- 
ny. During the following summer his 
young and amiable wife and two of his 
three children sickened and died, thus 
stamping his entrance into the wilder- 
ness with the greatest calamity known 
to the common lot of man. 

There was then no American settle- 
ment west of the Colorado river; but 
Green De Witt, of Missouri, had just con- 
tracted for a colony on the Guadalu 
and La Vaca rivers, and solicited Major 
Kerr to become surveyor-general of it ; 
and until his (De Witt’s) final removal 
with his family, to take charge of the 
colony. This he consented to do, and 
in September, 1825, he settled near 
where Gonzales now stands, on the Gua- 
dalupe ; built suitable cabins for present 
use, and commenced a survey of the co- 
lony. He had with him, besides his 
servants, five or six young men, among 
whom was that remarkable man after- 
wards so distinguished as a spy, and 
known as Deaf Smith. Very soon an- 
other family settled near him—that of 
Francis Berry, who died in January, 
1853, near Lockhart, Texas. 

The country was then occupied by 
the numerous wandering tribes of In- 
dians, who have since become so fa- 
mous in Texan history. Parties of these 
savages frequently visited the little 
settlement and generally appeared pa- 
eifically disposed ; but they still showed 
a lurking opposition to having the country 
surveyed, a process the Tittle under- — 
stood, yet to their minds it foreboded no 
good. Kerr subsisted his party almost 
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exclusively upon wild game and coffee, 
as it was impossible to procure other 
supplies. A gentleman of Missouri, 
looking at the country, and having an 
introductory letter to him, found him in- 
tently drawing maps, without any food 
on hand excepting a venison ham. 

In June, 1826, » Ss was called to San 
Felipe on business with Austin; and 
while absent, a portion of his household 
started to a dance on the Colorado, some 
60 miles, to celebrate the 4th of July. 
While encam and asleep on the 
second night of July, they were attack- 
ed by a body of Indians, one of the men 
badly wounded, their horses taken, and 
the party routed. Returning next da 
to Kerr’s house, they found it y ales 
one man dead and scalped in the yard, 
the house robbed and partially burned, 
and other evidences of savage barbarity 
around. Passing on to Berry’s house, they 
found it deserted, and on the door, 
written with charcoal, a memoranda, 
that they were retreating to the Colora- 
do, whither the defeated and weary men 
and women again started, and reached 
three days afterwards in a suffering con- 
dition. 

This unexpected outbreak of the In- 
dians, and the weakness of the colony, 
determined Kerr for the present to settle 
on the La Vaca, nearer the coast, and 
nearer succor, which he did in October, 
1826, but continued the survey of De 
Witt’s colony. 

Seon afterwards, De Witt arrived 
with his family, and they built a little 
fort on the La Vaca, since known as 
the “ Old Station.” Here the germ of the 
colony remained and made corn in 1827. 
During the latter year, what was known 
as the Fredonian war, headed by Ed- 
wards, broke out at Nacogdoches, the 
avowed object of which was to establish 
an independent republic. The far-see- 
ing Austin and his colonists, in their 
weak condition, looked upon the step as 
most suicidal, and bitterly opposed it. 
A commission of five discreet persons, 
headed by Major Kerr, were sent on to 
Nacogdoches to negotiate and remon- 
strate with the leaders there, and greatly 
to the satisfaction of their constituents, 
succeeded in their mission. 

Though Kerr continued his connection 
with De Witt’s colony for several years, 
he remained pena on the La Va- 
ca, then in the municipality of Mata- 


gorda. He was commissioned by the 


governes, Gonzales, to lay out and name 
e capital of the colony, embracing in 
the tract four leagues or six miles square 
of land. In honor of the governor, he 
named the place Gonzales. 

He afterwards became surveyor of 
De Leon’s colony, and surveyed most of 
its lands. When De Witt removed his 
settlers from the “Old Station” to Gon- 
zales, Kerr was left alone, and for some 
time remained without a neighbor near- 
er than 50 miles; but by ence ma- 
naged to retain the friendship of the In- 
dians in the immediate vicinity. No 
man, without having experienced some- 
thing of the kind, can form an adequate 
idea of the dangers and trials, the 
fluctuations of fear and hope, through 
which persons thus situated have to 
ao It would require a volume to re- 

ate the thousand and one interestin 
incidents and “hair-breadth ’scapes” 
connected with this period of Major 
Kerr’s life. In 1829-30, however, a 
few families settled within fifteen miles, 
and ere long several others, till a nucleus 
was formed, around which a good popu- 
lation gradually gathered. Among those 
who first settled were the numerous fa- 
mily of the Sutherlands, Whites, and 
Menefees, from Alabama, embracing a 
high degree of respectability and intel- 
ligence, and who proved to be valuable 
auxiliaries, 

In 1827 Major Kerr made a tour into 
Mexico, with the view of extending his 
knowledge of their laws and customs, 
and derived much benefit from it. 

In 1832 a convention of delegates was 
called to frame a state constitution, to be 
sent on tothe supreme government for 
approval, and Major Kerr was elected a 
member of that body; and again, in 
1833, when a similar body was demanded 
for the same purpose, (the first having 
failed of success,) he was almost unani- 
mously thosen as a delegate a second 
time. For bearing the constitution 
adopted by the latter body, Austin was 
imprisoned in the city of Mexico. 

hen the revolution broke out in 
1835, Kerr was early on the frontier, and 
participated in the battle of Lipantitlan 
on the 4th of November. He was elected 
a member of the first consultation, 
but did not leave the army in time to 
take his seat; being, however, imme- 
diately chosen a member of the General 
Council of the Provisional Government, 
he at once entered upon the discharge 
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of his duties, and did much that winter 
to aid the government and the troops in 
the field. While in the council, he was 
elected a member of the convention 
which declared Texas independent ; but 
from the imminent danger of his family, 
on the approach of Santa Anna, he was 
com lled to postpone taking his seat; 
and before he Sedld loave them in a safe 
position, the convention adjourned from 
necessity. 

In the organization of the republic in 
March, 1836, he was appointed by Pre- 
sident Burnet major in the army, and as 
a necessary precaution to enable him to 
devote his entire time to the public good, 
he sent his family to Missouri,where they 
remained some time. In the spring of 
1837 he also visited his old home in that 
state, and received many flattering marks 
of respect from his former friends, and 
the people wherever he was known. 

In 1838 he was elected to the Texan 
Congress, in which body he rendered 
pean. ter service to the exposed fron- 
tier, in securing the passage of the first 
anti-dueling law, and the removal of 
the seat of government from Houston to 
Austin; a measure of cherished policy 
on the part of the western half of the 
republic. No man exerted more salutary 
‘aiieente in that body ; nor was any one 
better qualified by long residence,patient 
investigation, and intimate acquaintance 
with the land laws and system of Mexico, 
to propose wise legislation in regard to 
the land titles of the country which he 
had adopted. 

Soon after this, Major Kerr, long having 
devoted himself to the public interests, 
sought retirement, with the view of 
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settling up his long-neglected private 
affairs, and devoting himelf to the pur- 
suits of agriculture and to the education 
of his children, (having married a second 
time in 1833.) 

Still, much of his time was given to 
the public, rendered valuable as his infor- 
mation was in regard to the history of 
the country and the rights of property ; 
and after our annexation to the mother 
country, he served as one of the United 
States marshals. 

Like his distinguished relative, Philip 
Doddridge, Major Kerr possessed a re- 
markable memory that never failed hirn ; 
a discriminating knowledge of men an 
things ; a strong and well-balanced mind ; 
and a nobleness of heart that ever made 
him a favorite with his friends—a high- 
toned and honorable gentleman, long to 
be remembered with grateful affection 
by those who knew him. 

Though well advanced in life, and 
having for nearly fifty years lived through 
continued trials bere f hardships incident 
to his residence in new and dangerous 
frontiers, he enjoyed good health and an 
unabated flow of good spirits, till the 
brief illness which closed his life. 

He died suddenly, of pneumonia, at 
his old residence on the La Vaca, on the 
23d of December, 1850, aged sixty years 
and three months. He chose to be 
interred on his own premises; and in 
SS pe of a large coneourse of friends 

is remains were deposited in the spot 
selected by himself. A handsome mar- 
ble tomb, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, marks the spot. Long will he be 
remembered as one of the noble pioneers 
of Western Texas, 
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Tue extension of our territory to the 
Pacific,—the inland and inter-sea com- 
munication we are proposing to open for 
the accommodation of our remote settle- 
ments, and for the promotion of India 
trade, are introducing, as we have fre- 
quently pointed out, a new era in the 
history of the American confederation. 

VOL, XIV. 3 


Every day is it more indispensable that 
we become acquainted with the means 
and the resources, the wealth and the 
power, of nations around us, with whom 
we are to have close commercial and 
social intercourse. In this view we have 
resented, in our pages within the last 
ew months, elaberate papers upon 
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“Mexico,” upon “Cuba,” the “Sand- 
wich Islands,” “ Australia,” “South 
America,” and “Russia.” We proceed 
to ovher countries of equal interest. 

It has been a question long agitated 
by the learned, whether the a 
now known as Cuna is identical wit 
that of the ancient Seres, whose territory 
is called by Ptolemy and others Serica. 
M. Malte Bran is opposed to the iden- 
tity, and considers the ancient Serica 
the same country as that of the most 
western regions of Thibet, or perha 
Cashmere, Little Thibet, and Little 
Bucharia. Most of the highest modern 
authorities, such as Gibbon,* Murray, 
Du Halde, Kloproth,t M. Abel-Remusat 
De Guignes, and other distinguishe 
orientalists, decide for the identity. Dr. 
Anthon rests the question upon the testi- 
mony of Ptolemy, whose descriptions, 
made from accounts which he heard in 
India, are found by modern geographers 
to be remarkably accurate, particularly 
regarding the river Hoang Ho, which he 
describes under the name of Baérios, 
(Bautisus.) Vossius is en on the 
subject. He says:¢ “ Whoever doubts 
the identity of the Seres of the ancients 
and the modern Chinese, may as well 
doubt whether the sun which now shines 
be the same with that which formerly 
gave light.” 

It is a singular circumstance that the 
empire of China, second to none in popu- 
lation, and only second perbaps to that 
of Russia in extent, has ever borne a 
name abroad utterly unknown to its in- 
habitants. The ancient name Seres for 
the inhabitants, and Serica for the coun- 
try, were derived from cnp, the word 
used by the Greeks to denote silkworm, 
China being known to them only as the 
land of silk; but the inhabitants them- 
selves know nothing of those names. In 
like manner the names China and Chi- 
nese are Only known out of China. The 
origin of the name China has given rise 
to much discussion. “The people them- 
selves have no such name for their 
country, nor is there much evidence 
that they ever did apply the term to the 
whole country.”§ According to D’Her- 


* Gibbon’s Rome, chap. xl. 

+“ lin’ya plus de doute,” says Kloproth, “ que les 
Seres des Anciens ne soient les Chinois.”’--Hist. de 
PAsie, p. 58. 

t ‘*Sinenses hodiemos antiquorum Seres esse qui 
dubitat, is quoque dubitet licet idemne nunc atque 
olim sol luxerit.” 

4 Williams’s China, vol.i., p. 2. As weshall 


belot,|] the name was derived from T'sin, 
or Chin, a celebrated family in Chinese 
history, who held possession of a large 
portion of the western part of China; to 
which portion the name China being 
first given by travelers from the west, at 
length became extended to the whole 
empire. According to Kloproth, the 
name China is derived from the Malays, 
who call the country 7china. 

The Chinese have a variety of names 
for themselves and country. One of the 
most ancient is Tien Hia, meaning “ be- 
neath the sky,” and denoting the world. 
Another name nearly as ancient is Sz’ 
Hai ; that is, “all within the four seas.” 
The most common name given by the 
inhabitants to the country is Chung 
Kwoh, or Middle Kingdom, from the 
idea that China is the centre of the earth, 
the Chinese having as good a right to 
call their country the centre of the earth 
as the Greeks theirs. Hence Mr. Wil- 
liams entitles his late invaluable work 
on China “ The Middle Kingdom.” The 
Malays, Hindoos, Persians, Arabians, 
and other Asiatic nations, apply to 
China the names Chin, Sin, Sinas Tinie. 
tae, and other similar names. It is 
thought, by eminent commentators, that 
the prophet Isaiah speaks of China as 
“the land of Sinim,’’ in chap. xlix. 12. 

The Tsin dynasty established the cus- 
tom of calling the country by the name 
of the reigning dynasty. The present is 
the Tsing dynasty, and hence the empire 
is now called Ta Tsing Kwoh; that is, 
Great Pure Kingdom. The terms Han- 
jin Han-tsz’—that is, men or sons of Han 
—are now in common use by the people 
to denote themselves; the Han dynasty, 
which was in power from 202 B.C. to 220 
A.D., being regarded by the Chinese as 
the most glorious of all their dynasties. 
The name Celestial Empire, ‘1 ien Chan, 
is also used by the Chinese; but the 
term Celestials they have never ventured 
to et that being, as Mr. Williams 
says, of entirely foreign origin. 

Extent or tHe Empire.—The most 
northern point of the empire is on the 
Russian frontier, in lat. 56°, 30’ N., the 
boundary line running along the range 
quote this work often, and rely upon it for a large 
amount of the information contained in this paper, 
we take occasion to say of it, that it is the latest 
and most complete work that has appeared on 
China. Mr. Williams resided many years in China, 
and is entitled to the highest credit the valuable 
information he furnishes. His work is entitled 


“The Middle Kingdom.” Wiley, New-York, 1851. 
i Bibliothéque tale, tome 10, p. 8. 
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of the Yablonoi mountains; Cape Pa- 
tience, including the isle of Sagalien, is 
the most eastern point of the empire, in 
lat. 48° 10’ N. and long. 144° $0’ E. 
The western bend of the Belur-tag 
mountains, in lat. 70° E., is the western 
boundary. Cashgar is the largest town 
of importance on the western frontier. 
The southern boundary is extremely ir- 
regular. The most southern point of the 
Empire, including the Isle of Hainan, is 
in lat. 189 10’ N. It has Siberia on the 
north ; Independent Tartary on the west ; 
India and the Birman Empire on the 
south ; and the Pacific on the east. The 
general figure of the Empire is a rect- 
angle; the longest line in which that can 
be drawn, from south-west to north-east, 
is 3,350 miles long. The length from east 
to west is about 77 degrees of long., and 
the width about 40. The area of this 
vast region, as estimated by McCulloch, 
after a most careful examination of the 
best authorities, is fixed at 5,300,000 
square miles; which, says Mr. Williams, 
is much nearer the truth than the usual 
sum of 3,010,400 square miles. The 
circuit of the whole empire is 12,550 
miles, or about half the cireumference 
of the globe. The entire line of sea- 
coast is 3.350 miles. The area of the 
Chinese Empire comprises about one- 
third of that of the whole continent, and 
about one-tenth of the habitable globe. 
The Chinese Empire is nearly a third 
larger than the entire territory of the 
United States. 

The Chinese themselves, who have an 
immense number of books on the geo- 
graphy of the empire, divide it into three 
pameige! divisions : 

1. The Highteen Provinces, or China 
Proper. 

2. Manchuria, or all the north-eastern 
part of the empire, extending ‘vst. to 
about the meridian of Peking. 

3. Colonial Possessions, including Mon- 
golia, Koko-nor, Thibet, and all other 
parts not mentioned above. 

China Proper has an area of about 
2,000,000 of square miles ; or it is about 
the size of our states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

About half of the whole surface of 
China Proper is very mountainous. The 
norta-eastern portion is called the Great 
Plain, extending from the great wall 
north of Peking, 700 miles, to. the 30th 
parallel of N. latitude. This vast plain 
is the richest portion of China, and is 
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drained by the great navigable rivers, 
the Kiang or Blue River, and the Hoang- 
ho or Yellow River. From east to west 
this vast plain country has an average 
width of 200 miles. South of the parallel 
of 30° is the hilly country. The hills do 
not attain a great elevation, and their 
sides are cultivated. Their tops are 
covered with pines which have been 
planted. The region is well watered, 
and the greater portion of the surface is 
in a high state of cultivation. In the 
mountainous portion of China only the 
valleys, for the most part, are cultivated. 

Rivers, Lakes, Coasts.—The Hoang- 
ho and the Yang-tse-kiang are among 
the largest rivers on the globe. The rivers 
of China, says Williams, are her glory, 
and no country can compare with her 
for natural facilities of inland navigation. 
The next two largest rivers are the 
Aneour and the Tarim. The Yang-tse- 
kiang is the largest river of China. It 
is about 3,000 miles long. The Yellow 
River is about 2,200 miles long. The 
Yang-tse-kiang is navigable nearly 2,000 
miles for boats, and for ships of the 
largest size, some 300 or 400 miles. The 
river is very deep. It is found to be 
over 120 feet deep 300 miles from the 
sea. Its banks are not inundated to any 
great extent by freshets. The tides are 
perceptible 400 miles. The tributaries 
are very numerous and advantageously 
distributed ; so that the river drains a 
basin of 750,000 square miles, 

The Yellow River drains a basin 
nearly as large; but it is a rapid, turbid, 
furious stream, only navigable by steam- 
ers, which the Chinese have not. The 
cities on its banks are constantly in dan- 
ger of being submerged. The disas- 
trous overflowings of the river are a 
perpetual source of expenditure to the 
government, and of peril and calamity 
to the people. 

Without a further description of indi- 
vidual rivers in China, it is sufficient to 
say, that numerous large rivers flow 
through the country, each some hundreds 
of miles in length, draining vast regions 
of country, unsurpassed in fertility. Their 
banks are lined with populous cities and 
towns. 

The lakes of China are comparatively 
few and small, the largest, the Tung- 
ting Hu, being only 220 miles in cir- 
cumference. 

The coasts of China are lined through- 
out with multitudes of islands and rocky 
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islets. Towards the north they are low 
and full of shoals. There are compara- 
tively few harbors. 

Pusiic Works or Cuina.—These are 
very remarkable, and partake more of 
the useful than of the beautiful. They 
exhibit, however, in their construction, a 
lack of science and skill, which we 
might expect in a semi-enlightened race. 
The great wall naturally attracts atten- 
tion first. It is called by the Chinese 
Wanli-Chang, or Myriad-mile Wall. It 
was built by Tsin Chi-kwongti, about 
220 B. C., in order to protect his domin- 
ions from the northern tribes. It begins 
on the coast of Shanghai-wei, in lat. 40° 
4’ N. As seen by Lord Jocelyn from 
the English ships, it appears as “ scaling 
the precipices and topping the craggy 
hills of the country, which have along 
the coast a most desolate appearance.” 

Before terminating it runs along the 
shore several miles, and finally stops on 
the beach near a long reef. At its gates 
are garrisons and trading marts. In 
some parts it is double, a second wall 
branching off, inclosing a tract of 
country, and returning to the main wall 

in. The entire length of the wall, 
as estimated by McCulloch, is 1,250 
miles. The construction is not uniform 
throughout its whole extent. The east- 
ern part is generally composed of a 
mound of earth and pebbles, faced with 
masonry, supported on a coping of stone, 
the whole being about 25 feet thick at 
the base, and 15 at the top, and of a 
height varying from 15 to 30 feet. The 
top is terraced with tiles, and defended 
bya slight parapet, the thinness of which 
has been taken as a proof that cannon 
were unknown at the time it was erected. 
There are brick towers at intervals, 
some of them more than 40 feet high, 
but generally a little less. They are not 
built upon the wall, but are independent 
structures,aisually about 40 feet square 
at the base, diminishing to 30 at the top. 
At particular spots they are of two stories, 
and then they are about 50 feet high.* 

According to M. Gerbillon, the Great 
Wall beyond the Yellow River to its ex- 
tremity, is chiefly a mound of earth or 
gravel about fifteen feet high, with only 
occasional towers of brick, and gateways 
of stone. 

The Chinese wall is carried over the 
tops of the highest mountains, and down 
their steep sides into the deepest valleys, 


* Williams’s China, vol. i, pp. 26-27. 


and continued’ by bridges over rivers. 
The entire wall is said to have been 
— in ten years, without the for- 
ced labor of the people. 

The next great public work of China 
is the Grand Canal, or Chah-ho, as the 
Chinese call it, that is, River of Flood- 
gates; also Yun-ho,Transit River. Con- 
sidering by whom and when this great 
work was constructed, it reflects the 
highest credit upon the Chinese nation. 
It connects Peking with Canton, and af- 
fords an easy communication to om | 
other large places, with the great capi 
The canal properly commencegs at Lin- 
sing-chan, in Daniesan: in lat. 37° N. 
and long. 116° E., though the northern 
ss is usually placed at Tientsin- 
fu, near Peking. The canal, in many 
places is only a natural river modified 
and regulated by sluices and embank- 
ments. There is a current constantly 
flowing. The canal crosses the Yellow 
river about 70 miles from its mouth, or 
rather flows into it; for the artificial 
level on both sides is much above the 
natural. The canal runs nearly parallel 
with the Hoang-ho for more than one 
hundred miles. The crossing of the 
Hoang-ho or Yellow River is a matter of 
some difficulty; for the canal on both 
sides being higher than the river, its 
waters rush down into it “like a mill- 
race.”{ To pass from the canal to the 
river is easy; but to enter the canal 
again is extremely difficult. The Chi- 
nese have no knowledge of the art of con- 
structing locks for canals. The boats en- 
tering the canal have tobe dragged up the 
rapid current, at the entrance, by means 
of repes attached to immense windlasses 
worked at the head of the rapids. 

The crossing of the Bona is a mat- 
ter of so rove difficulty that it is never 
undertaken without a certain round of re- 
ligious ceremonies. Mr. Barrow in his 
work says that the boatmen in every 
boat sacrifice 4 fowl and a pig, or some 
other animals, and daub the blood and 
hair upon the principal parts of the 
vessel. When they arrive at the middle 
of the stream, the captain pours out upon 
the waters an oblation of spirits. oil, salt, 
rice, meats, &c., to the Dragon King, 
while a man at his side beats a 
violently, and others burn fire-crackers 


and gilt-paper. On reaching the 
site aie of the stream, the Dragon King 


+ Williams’s China, vol. i., p. 27, 
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is again addressed in a volley of crackers, 
as a token of thanks for his propitious 
aid, and the captain and crew feast on 
the offerings—undoubtedly the most 
agreeable part of the whole ceremony. 

The canal between the Yellow and 
Blue rivers, a distance of 90 miles, is 
constructed on the top of an artificial 
embankment kept together by walls of 
stone, except near the commencement, 
where an old bed of the Yellow river is 
used. The canal is thus elevated about 
20 feet above the surrounding country, 
in some parts. It is about 200 feet wide, 
and has a gurrent of about 3 miles an 
hour. The route is along the lowest dis- 
tricts so as to drain the country as much 
as possible. Several large towns and 
cities are situated along its banks; but 
being lower than the canal are in con- 
stant danger of being submerged. The 
repair of the embankments annually de- 
mands a vast expenditure of the govern- 
ment. The portion of the cana! between 
the Yellow and Blue rivers was con- 
structed in the 7th century by the prin- 
ces of the Tang dynasty ; all that part 
north of the Yellow river was made by 
the Mongols in the 13th century; and 
the extreme southern portion, that is, 
from the Blue river to the southern termi- 
nus at Hang-chou-fu, was completed by 
the Chinese under the Ming dynasty, in 
the 14th century. The entire length of 
the Imperial Canal of China is 650 miles, 
or nearly twice the length of the Erie 
Canal, but its great width cannot be 
compared with that of any other canal. 
In some places the excavations to obtain 
a level are 70 feet; and the embank- 
ments are 100 feet thick. There is 
much rudeness exhibited in the con- 
struction, but still the object of the canal 
is fully attained. There are several 
other canals in China, but there is little 
known concerning them. Many of them 
were made less for proerrliae f than for 
draining purposes. One, for carrying off 
the waters of the Yellow river, is 100 
miles long. 

The public roads of China are not en- 
tirely neglected. M. De Guignes, who 
traveled 600 leagues in China, says, 
that he found many good roads, most of 
them wide and planted with trees, though 
not generally paved. In some parts he 
found paved roads in good condition. The 
roads about Peking are paved with stone 
slabs, and kept in good order. “Gene- 
rally speaking, however,” says he, “as 
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is the case with most things in China, the 
roads are not well repaired.”* 

Passes through the mountains have 
been cut in many parts of China to fa- 
cilitate transit. Three mountain passes 
traverse the Nan-ling mountain; one, 
north of Canton, according to Sir Geo. 
Staunton, rises 8,000 feet above the sea ; 
yet vast quantities of goods are conveyed 
over this pass from Canton to the inte- 
rior by coolies or porters. The Pe-ling 
and Ta-pa-ling ranges of mountains are 
overcome by an artificial road, some- 
times conducting over yawning cliffs, by 
means of arches, and sometimes deeply 
cut through high mountains, the length of 
the wnole road being 150 miles. In short, 
whenever intercourse is found expedient 
between any two parts of China, no natur- 
al impediments have been suffered to ob- 
struct communication. The Chinese have 
found no labor, expense, or impediments, 
too gigantic to be undertaken. 

General APPEARANCE OF THE CouN- 
trY.—The districts on the sea-coast, says 
Mr. Gutzlaff,+ are generally the best in- 
habited and richest ; the tracts along the 
Blue river the most fertile. Large and 
flourishing cities are found only where 
a ready water communication with 
other parts of the empire can be car- 
ried on. The greatest sameness exists. 
In the larger ones are a few well-paved 
streets, lined with shops; but the greater 
part of the streets are very narrow, usu- 
ally about eight feet wide, extremely 
filthy, and planted with mere hovels. 
The suburbs of many cities are much 
larger than the cities themselves ; and 
it is by no means extraordinary to see an 
immense walled space, with no houses, 
where formerly a city stood. Villages 
and hamlets have a beautiful appear- 
ance at a distance, usually embowered 
among trees, between which the white- 
washed houses look prettily, but on en- 
tering them, one sees nothing but a heap: 
of houses irregularly thrown together, 
the outside fair to behold, but the inside 
without furniture or comforts, and more 
filthy even thanastable. This, says Mr. 
Gutzlaff, does not apply to one district 
only, but it is common to most. Every 
thing in the villages presents an appear- 
ance of general decay, for a Chinaman 
seldom repairs his house before it is di- 
lapidated. Elegance or ornament, or- 
derly arrangement, or grandeur of de-- 


* Voyages 4 Peking, vol. ii., p. 214. 
t China Opened, vol. i., pp. 57-8. 
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sign, cleanliness or comfort, is almost 
unknown* in Chinese houses, cities, or 
gardens. 

The general aspect of the country, 
says Mr, Williams, is perhaps as much 
modified by labor of man in China as in 
England, but the appearance of a land- 
seape in the two countries is unlike. 
Whenever water is available canals and 
streams are dug or led upon the rice 
fields, and this kind of grain allows few 
orno trees to grow. The fields are di- 
vided by raised banks, which serve for 
pathways, and assist in confining the 
water when let in upon the growing 
crop. The bounds of other fields are 
denoted by heaps of stones or other land- 
marks. There are no walls, fences, or 
hedgerows. Although the fields and 
gardens are beautifully laid out, yet there 
appears in them little attention to ele- 
gance or pleasure. The gardens are few, 
and a Chinese grandee delights more 
in artificial landscapes, laid out in a small 
compass, than in an extensive park or a 
flower garden. The Chinese are decided- 
ly utilitarian. The grandeur of natural 
scenery isin many parts of China as 
striking as in many parts of the world. 
Mountain crags, rivulets, and valleys, 
both picturesque and romantic, are found 
in most of the provinces, Commandin 
situations are chosen for temples vo | 

las, the haunts of gross superstition 
and idolatry ; and these are not only in- 
habited by the priests and idols, but they 
serve likewise for taverns, theatres, pub- 
lic halls and gambling houses. The 
building of houses is regulated by law, 
the dimensions being prescribed. Public 
halls have little to recommend them. 
The Chinese were never great architects; 
they can erect dwellings, not palaces.t 

A lofty, solitary pagoda, an extensive 
temple shaded by trees in the opening 
of a valley or on a hill-side, or boats 
moving in every direction through nar- 
row creeks or on broad streams, are 
some of the peculiar lineaments of Chi- 
nese scenery. No imposing mansions 
are found on the skirts of towns, for the 
people huddle together in hamlets and 
villages for mutual aid and security. 
No tapering spires pointing out the rural 
church, nor towers, pillars, domes or 
steeples in the cities, indicating build- 
ings of public utility, rise above the low 
level of dun tiled roofs. No meadows or 
pastures containing herds and flocks are 


* Williams, vol. i., p. 35. + Gutzlaff. 


seen from the hill-tops in China; nor 
are coaches, steamers, or rail-road cars 
seen crossing the landscapes.t 

Porutation.—The subject of the pop- 
ulation of China is one upon which great 
difference of opinion exists. China has 
long been generally believed to be the 
most densely peopled country of any of 
considerable extent on the globe, and 
this opinion, most probably correct, is 
the result of the impression made yom 
the minds of all who have visited that 
celebrated country. The Jesuit Semedo, 
who resided in China 22 years, remarks 
that the vast numbers of people to be 
met with constantly, not only in the 
towns and cities, but on the highways, 
is very surprising. “On the highways” 
says he, “there is at all times as large a 
crowd as is usually to be met with on 
some great festival or public occasion.” 
All travelers are struck with the im- 
mense population of China; and though 
estimates are exceedingly various, there 
is reason to believe that even the high- 
est are not improbable. No census of 
the entire empire has been taken for 40 
years, that of 1812 being the latest. We 
condense the following table from one 
given by Mr. Williams, in his work on 
China, which he says was derived “from 
the best sources accessible to for- 
eigners :” 
CENSUS OF THE NINETEEN PROVINCES, OR CHINA 

PROPER, FOR 1812. 
Av’ge popula- 


Ares in tion to sq, Total 

Provinces. aq. miles. mile. Popalation. 
Chihli......... 58,049...... Ge sis. 27,990,871 
Shantung...... 65,104......444...... 28,958,744 
Shonsi......... 53,268 ...... °<2> 14,004,210 
Honan......... 65,404...... 420...... 23,037,171 
Kiangsu. ...... 44,500...... G80. . id. 38,843,501 
Ngonhwui...... 48,461...... BOB i xieu 34,168,059 
Kiongsi......... 72,176...... tennis « 33,046,999 
Chekiang....... 39,150...... Waseased 26,256,784 
Fuhkier ........ 53,480...... s See 14,777,410 
Hupeh......... 70,450...... 27,370,098 
Hunan......... ». eee ae 652,507 
Shensi. ....... 7 400 - Pore 10,207 ,256 
Konsuh.. ...... 86,608 ...... 178...» 15,193,125 
Sz’chuen....... 166,800. ..... 128...... 21,435,678 
Kwongtung.... 79,456...... ees 19,174,030 
Kwongsi....... 78,250. ..... eae 7,313,895 
Kweichan...... 64,554...... 5,288,219 
Yunnan........ 107,969...... ines hes 5,561,320 
Shingking...... ae, Aas — ssceee 2,167,286 


Totals. ......1,297,999...... 268...... 362,447,183 ' 


This table, derived from the highest 
sources, and confirmed by most travelers 
in China, presents, nevertheless, some 
very astonishing, if not incredible re- 
sults. The first province named is less 
in size than our State of Michigan ; and 


¢t Williams. 
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yet its population is greater than that of 
whole United States! If all the peo- 
ple in the United States, at the present 
time, were to settle in Michigan, that 
state would not be as populous, accord- 
ing to the above table, as the single 
province of Chihbli, in China, which pro- 
vince is smaller than Michigan by about 
2000 square miles! One comparison 
more: the province of Kiangsu, which 
is only about the size of Ohio, has, by 
the above table, a population of ‘about 
one and a half times that of the entire 
United States! Can it be ? 

Mr. McCulloch, who never saw Chi- 
na, is disposed to doubt all the state- 
ments made by the most eminent trav- 
elers, and by men who have lived many 
years in China. Mr. 8. W. Williams, 
who has lived many years in China, and 
has written the latest work on that coun- 
try, censures McCulloch, Malte Brun, 
the compilers of the Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana, and others, for their rejection of 
the census, as given by the Chinese 
themselves, and by European residents 
of China. “It is very easy,’ says he, 
“for foreigners to say that they do not 
believe these censuses—to sit in their 
studies in Europe and contemptuously 
— the researches and investigations 
of the Chinese and of travelers in China, 
at the same time that they give no au- 
thorities for their assertions. If the 
Chinese censuses are worth but little 
compared with those taken in European 
states, they are better than the guesses 
of foreigners who have never been in 
the country, or who have traveled only 
partially in it.”* 

The tollowing is a statement of some of 
the most trustworthy censuses of China, 
taken at different periods, as collected by 
Mr. Williams : 


Date of 
Authorities. Census. Population. 
Grosier, De Guignest....... a 125,046,245 
me - C4 eG 1748...... 157,343,975 
Chinese Repository........ 1753...... 103,050,060 
Yih-tung-chi, a Chinese w ork 1760...... 143,125,225 
De Guignes...........-.-+» 1760...... 203,916,477 


ST oh eben. 04650 insane s 1768....0 196,814,558 
Chinese Repository, vol. i. . 


1 
Dr. Morrison....... 1792...... 307,467 ,400 


a ETAT nn no. =» a 900, 
neve Repository, vol. i., ~ 
petro iia { 1812 ail 362,467,183 


The statements of Dr. Morrison were 
taken by him from Chinese works, That 


* Williams's China, vol. i., p. 215. 
+t He lived twenty years in China. 


of Lord Macartney, who was ambassador 
to China from England, rests on Chinese 
authority. The census of 1812, as given 
above, was considered by Drs. Morrison 
and Bridgman, who must be ranked 
among the highest authorities, as “the 
most accurate that has yet been given of 
the population.” * 

Those who object to this great popula~ 
tion, do so chiefly on the ground that the 
well-known vanity of the Chinese would 
naturally induce them to exaggerate 
their numbers as much as possible be- 
fore foreigners; but we doubt very much 
this alleged vanity of the Chinese. We 
doubt whether they are more vain than 
other nations. | are said to pa 
all other people—all foreigners—as bar- 
barians. But did not the Romans do the 
same? Did not the Greeks regard all 
others as barbarians? Assuredly the 
Greeks must have possessed quite as 
much, if not more, vanity than the Chi- 
nese, to enable them to regard even the 
Romans as barbarians. 

The argument against the Chinese cen- 
sus, then, derived from their national 
vanity, is a poor one. The Chinese have 
just as much right to be vain as any 
other nations—even the French 
English. 

The fact is, that the censuses, as thatof 
1812, and others taken by the Chinese 
government, were not intended for the 
public eye; they were taken, moreover, 
under circumstances which would 
greatly tend to render them too small 
rather than too large; for, the people 
in China have ever endeavored, as the 
perv now do and have done in all 
Spanish countries, to cause as small.a 
number to be registered as possible, 
hoping thereby to escape a heavy “con- 
tribution” to be hasieked them by the 
government. Dr. Morrison says: “We 
know, from several authorities, that the 
people are in the habit of diminishing 
rather than increasing their numbers in 
their reports to government.” “One 
reason for doing so,” says Mr. Williams, 
“is, among others, that the local authori- 
ties may pocket the difference in the 
taxes assessed for collection from their - 
districts.” Again, says Mr. Williams: 
“The distances in miles between places 
given in Chinese books, correspond very 
well with the real distances ; the num- 
ber of districts, towns, and villages in 
the departments and provinces, as stated 
in their local and general topographical 
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works, agree with the actual examina- 
tion, so far as it can be made. Why 
should their censuses, then, be charged 
with falsehood and gross error, when, 
however much we may doubt them, we 
eannot disprove them, and when the 
weight of evidence derived from actual 
observation rather confirms them than 
otherwise ?” * 

The three censuses, of those we have 
given above, deserving of the most credit, 
are, according to Mr. Williams, those of 
1753, 1792, and 1812. From 1753 to 
1792, a period of thirty-nine years, there 
was an increase of 104,636,882, or about 
two-and-a-half per cent. per annum. 
During that period China enjoyed unin- 
terrupted peace, under the strong and 
able government of Kienlung. From 
1792 to 1812 there was an increase of 
54,126,679, or not quite one per cent. 
per annum, for the period of twenty 
years. If the population has increased 
at the same rate only since 1812, the 
present population of China Proper must 
exceed 450,000.000. What the popula- 
tion of the entire empire is, including 
Manchuria, Ili, Thibet, and Mongolia, 
there are no data upon which to rest any 
thing but a conjecture. 

One among many reasons for so dense 
@ population in China is, that emigration 
to foreign countries is forbidden by law, 
and there is no country in the world 
where the laws are more rigidly en- 
forced. That the soil of China is capa- 
ble of supporting so great a population 
it is easy to show. It is estimated that 
in China Proper there are 812,000,000 of 
acres of arable land, or 23 acres to an 
individual. The lands are very fertile, 
and in some of the provinces two crops 
of rice are raised in one year, besides a 
crop of sweet potatoes, cabbages, tur- 
nips, and other vegetables. The Chinese, 
too, are proverbially industrious. 

The enormous population of Chita, as 
given above, when compared with that 
of other countries, is truly astonishing. 
Lucca is the most densely populated 
state in all Europe, there being 400 to 
the square mile. Belgium has 321, and 
- Lombardy 260 to the square mile; Eng- 
land, 241, and France 223. But look at 
the preceding table, and it will be seen 
that some of the provinces of China have 
a population of 850, 705, and 671 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile, and that the 
average for the whole country is 268 to 


* Williams’s China vol. i., p. 215. 





the square mile. But astonishing as, 
such a dense population may seem, it is 
not entirely without a parallel. Capt. 
Wilkes, in his “Exploring Expedition,” 
states that the population of one of the 
Figi islands was over 1,000 per square 
mile. Lord North’s Island, one of the 
Pelew group, has 400 to the square 
mile. 


AntmaLs or Cutna.—The denseness 
of the population has long since entirely 
driven out all wild quadrupeds; and 
there are also few domestic ones, such 
as are found in European countries. 
Beasts of burden are in a great degree 
——. by the means of transport 
afiorded by the numerous rivers and 
canals, and by the coolies or porters, a 
class of athletic men, who take the 
place of animals in carrying burdens 
and in dragging boats. Animals are 
excluded, to leave more food for men. 
There are no meadows for feeding cattle ; 
but the entire soil is used in raising food 
for the inhabitants. Wild cats are some- 
times caught, and are considered a great 
dainty. Monkeys are found in the south- 
ern provinces. What few horses and 
asses are found in China are small, 
and very inferior in every respect. The 
buffalo is sometimes used in plowing. 
Dromedaries are used between Peking 
and Tartary. There are also hogs, goats, 
and sheep. There is but one variety of 
dogs in the country, an animal about 
one foot high and two long, resembling 
a small spaniel. Rats are very abundant, 
and furnish the common people with 
meat. They are very large, and destruc- 
tive to crops. 

Of the binds in China, there are the 
eagle, the falcon, the magpie, crows, 
sparrows, cormorants, curlews, quails, 
larks, pheasants, pigeons, the rice-bird, 
and many species of aquatic birds. 
Cormorants are used by the Chinese for 
catching fish. The falcon is imperial 
property, and the magpie is sacred to 
the reigning family. 

Fish form a very important part of the 
food of the Chinese, and great care is 
taken in raising them in artificial fish- 
ry The gold and silver fishes are 

ept in glass globes as ornaments. 
Among the fish eaten are the cod, stur- 

eon, mullet, carp, perch, sea-bream, 
ke. ; erab-fish and oysters are common 
on the coast. 

The larger species of reptiles are un- 
known in China. Frogs, lizards, and 
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fresh-water tortoises are common. Ve- 
nomous serpents are very rare. The in- 
sects of China are numerous. The silk- 
worm is the most important, affording 
employment and riches to thousands of 
the inhabitants. The Chinese excel all 
other nations in rearing the silkworm. 
The northern and western provinces are 
terribly afflicted by the plague of swarms 
of locusts. Their voracity is such that 
it is not uncommon for them to occasion 
so much destruction as to reduce thou- 
sands of the people to.starvation. Scor- 
se and centipedes are abundant. 
piders are numerous; one species is 
very large, and devours small birds after 
catching them in their webs construct- 
ed on the branches of trees. It is pe- 
culiar to China. Butterflies of gigantic 
size and brilliant colors abound in the 
neighborhood of Canton. There is a kind 
of bee, called the white-wax bee, fur- 
nishing the whole nation with w 
which it deposits on a particular kin 
of tree, furnished by the natives with 
nests to attract the insect. Fireflies are 
common. White ants are also numer- 
ous and troublesome. The Chinese eat 
many kinds of insects, as locusts, grass- 
Sate ground-grubs, and silk worms.* 
EGETABLE PropuctTions. — Many 
species of pine, cypress and yew, exist 
in China, and furnish a large proportion 
of timber and fuel. China may, how- 
ever, be said to be a very poorly tim- 
bered country, and is, indeed, remark- 
able for not containing any very large 
trees, Timber is scarce. The pines are 
small, The larch is common on the hills. 
The juniper and thuja are found in gar- 
dens. The oak is seldom seen, the fir- 
tree supplying its place on the hills. The 
willow is common in all parts of China, 
and grows to a considerable size. The 
chestnut, walnut, and hazlenut, are all 
found in China, affording tolerable fruit. 
The took-fruit (artocarpus) is common at 
Canton. There are many species of the 
banian or fig-tree. A species of mul- 
berry furnishes materials for the manu- 
facture of paper. Hemp is cultivated; 
also the castor-oil plant. Palms, laurel, 
cassia, and caper trees are common, es- 
pecially in the south; also the banana, 
guava, orange, papaw, cocoa, litehi 
pene, apricot, vine, pomegranate, an 
low tree, which resembles the birch. 
The fruit of the tallow-tree grows in 
bunches, inclosed in a brown capsule, 


* Williams’s China., vol. i., pp. 247-275. 
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which incloses three kernels all coated 
with tallow, themselves containing an 
oil much used for the lamp, while the 
tallow is converted into candles. There 
is also the varnish tree, resembling the 
ash, exuding a valuable essential oil, 
which produces a cutaneous disease if 
dropped upon the skin. The camphor 
laurel is another very valuable tree of 
China, producing large quantities of 
camphor. The tree callad by the Chi- 
nese kwan-lon, contains a pith which 
when ground is an excellent substitute 
for flour. A species of sycamore is also 
common, the rind of which affords an 
excellent paper. 

The great plant of China is the tea 
shrub, called by the natives, cha. It 
grows to the height of 4 or 5 feet, and re- 
sembles the myrtle; the flower is com- 
pee by some writers to the small white 

edge roses. The plant will grow in 
the most sterile places, but the quality 
of the leaf depends upon the soil and the 
age of the plant. The best leaves are 
taken from plants three years old. 
The Jeaves are gathered three times a 
year, in the early spring, in the begin- 
ning and in the end of summer. Euro- 
pean botanists have been able to dis- 
tinguish only two species of the tea- 
plant, those producing the black and the 

reen tea; but the Chinese enumerate, 
in their books, as many hundreds. It is 
still a matter of dispute whether the dif- 
ferent sorts are distinct species or mere 
varieties. It is believed by Loureiro, 
Mr. Williams, and others, that ali the 
differences in the plant are the result of 
difference of culture. Pruning the plants 
to increase the quantity of Lents Te- 
vents it from exceeding 4, 5, or 6 feet 
in height; but in Assam, where it is 
found wild, it grows to the height of 30 
feet. The soil most favorable to the 
growth of the plant is a rich sandy earth, 
with a large proportion of vegetable 
mould ; and hill-sides, with a good ex- 
— and a supply of water, are the 

st situations. ere are very few 
large tea plantations in China ; each lit- 
tle farmer raises a few shrubs, and sells 
the leaves to large dealers in the article. 
The knowledge of the tea-plant cannot 
be traced back, in China, farther than 
A. D. 350; and its general introduction 
does not date prior to about A. D. 800. 

The camphor tree of China affords 


both timber and gum for exportation and 
domestic use. The tree itself is large, 
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and furnishes excellent planks, beams 
and boards for building. The gum is 
procured from the branches, leaves, and 
chips, by first. soaking them in water un- 
til the liquid becomes saturated with it, 
when it is turned out into an earthen 
basin te coagulate. It is then placed in 
an iron vessel in alternate layers with 
fine earth, and over which, when filled, 
another basin is luted, after placing 
some mint upon the top to hinder the 
elayey particles from ascending ; on ap- 
plying slow heat the camphor sublimes 
into the upper vessel. It comes to mar- 
ket in a crude state, and is usually re- 
fined in Europe.* 

The bamboo, a plant belonging to the 

tribe, is of most extensive use in 
hina. Itis cultivated about villages for 
its pleasant shade and beauty, and a grove 
furnishes from year to year culms of all 
sizes for the various uses to which it is 
applied. “No plant,’ says Mr. Wil- 
hams, “ imparts so oriental and rural an 
aspect to a garden or village as the 
clumps of this graceful and stately grass. 
The stalks shoot up their wavy plumes 
to the height of 50 feet and upward, and 
swaying themselves to every breeze 
form an object of great elegance well 
befitting so useful a plant.” There are 
some 60 varieties. The tender shoots 
are used for food, when four or five 
inches high. The roots are carved into 
images of men, birds, &c.; the tapering 
culms are used for poles, joists of hou- 
ses, ribs of sails, shafts of spears, tubes 
of aqueducts, and the handles and ribs 
of umbrellas and fans. The leaves are 
made into rain cloaks, and are also used 
for the thatching of houses. Almost 
everything, in short, is manufactured, 
by the Chinese, out of the bamboo: 
baskets, houses, clothing, furniture, ete., 
etc. 

Tobacco, cotton and sugar are also cul- 
tivated in China. The garden vegeta- 
bles cultivated are, turnips, carrots, 
sweet potatoes, and pot-herbs of every 
kind. A kind of white cabbage is the 
principal food of every class, and is said 
to be really delicious. Rice, owing to 
the abundance of water in China, is 
brought to greater perfection there than 
in any other part of the globe ; and there 
is re | any sort of grain that is not 
cultivated in some part of China. Gin- 
seng is the medical plant the most es- 
teemed by the Chinese, and is esteemed 


* Williams’s China, vol. il., p. 137. 
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by them asa panacea. Ginger is culti- 
vated through all the interior. The aloe 
is common near Canton. The date palm 
is unknownin China. The rattan is said 
to be a native of China, but this is doubt- 
ed by Mr. Williams, who thinks that it 
is imported for use from Borneo, Rhu- 
barb 1s abundant, and the Chinese be- 
lieve that all the rest of the world is de- 

ndent upon them alone for this valua- 

le purgative—that foreigners are forced 
to resort to China to procure this only 
means of relieving themselves of an 
otherwise irremediable costiveness. This 
was actually, says Mr. Williams, the 
argument used by Commissioner Lin, 
when recommending certain restrictive 
regulations to be imposed upon the for- 
eign trade, because he supposed that 
merchants from abroad would be com- 
pelled to buy rhubarb at any price, 
there being none elsewhere.t The 
fruits of China are the same as those of 
Europe ; also the a ; 

Minerat Propuctrs.—The geology of 
China is little known. Our knowledge 
is mostly limited to desultory notices of 
the coasts, and of such parts as embas- 
sies have hastily traveled over. The 
vast table lands of the empire are utterly 
unknown. The metallic and mineral 
productions of China, used in the arts, 
are nearly the same as those of other 
countries, and from their cheapness they 
must be abundant. Coal is used as fuel 
every where in China. The mountains 
of Shansi and Chihli afford it in vast 
quantities. The coal is both anthracite 
and bituminous. Crystallized gypsum 
is abundant, and is used By the Chinese 
in the arts. During the English opium 
war, in 1843, the Chinese bakers fed the 
English on it largely, by putting it into 
their loaves, not to poison the English, 
but to make the loaves heavier. 

Limestone is abundant in China, both 
the common clouded marble and the 
blue transition. The Chinese do not 
know of the existence of lime in lime- 
stone. Slabs of limestone and argilla- 
ceous slate are used for floors in houses. 
The stone used at Canton and at Amoy, 
for building, is granite, and no people, 
says Mr. Williams, excel the Chinese in 
cutting it. Sandstone, mica slate, and 
other stone, are also used for building. 
Nitre is manufactured by the Chinese 
in large quantities, for gunpowder; also 

+ Williams’s China, vol.i., p 282. 
t China Opened, vol. i., pp. 33, 34. Malte Brun. 
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alum, which they obtain by lixiviating 
shale. Large quantities of both alum 
and nitre are sent to India. Sal ammo- 
niae is obtained from the lakes of Mon- 
golia, and blue and white vitriol by 
roasting pyrites. The Chinese manufae- 
ture their salt from sea water. All the 
common metals except platina are found 
in China, and the supply would be abun- 
dant for all purposes if the Chinese knew 
the art of mining and smelting as prac- 
tised by Europeans. The country is 
probably very rich in iron, lead, tin, and 
quicksilver; European skill and know- 
ledge being all that is necessary to de- 
velop the mineral wealth of the empire. 

Gold is collected in the sands of many 
of the rivers, and silver mines are ex- 
tensive. They are monopolized by go- 
vernment. ‘The exportation of silver 1s 
very considerable, showing that it must 
be abundant. The Chinese are sup- 
posed to be ignorant of the use of mer- 
cury in separating gold and silver from 
their ores. Cinnabar occurs copiously 
in Shensi. Copper is also abundant, 
both as native and as a sulphuret. “The 
rivers must be very rich,’ says Mr. 
Williams, “judging from the immense 
amounts used.” Lead is abundant in 
China, but as the Chinese are poor min- 
ers, foreign lead is more used. The lead 
of our tea-chests was imported mostly 
from Galena into China, passing down 
the Mississippi in rude “ pigs,” and com- 
ing back to us enveloping “ Hyson,” 
“ Souchong,” and “Imperial,” in fancy 
boxes covered with Chinese characters. 

China also furnishes the crystal, ruby, 
amethyst, sapphire, topaz, and diamonds; 
also porphyry and jasper. 

There are many hot springs in the 
provinces of Shensi, Sz’chuen, and 
Chihli. A French missionary describes 
the fire-wells, in Sz’chuen, “as aper- 
tures resembling artesian springs, sunk 
in the rock to the depth of 1500 or 1800 
feet, whilst their breadth does not ex- 
ceed five or six inches. The water 
procured from them contains salt and 
nitre. When a lighted torch is applied 
to the mouth of some of these which 
have no water, fire is produced with 

at violence, and a noise like thunder, 

ursting out into a flame 20 or 30 feet 
high. The gas has a bituminous smell 
and a blue flame.”* China abounds in 
mineral springs. 


Government anv Laws.—The theory 
* Murray’s China, vol. iii., p. 281 
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of government in China is the patriar- 
chal, the emperor being the sire, and 
his officers the responsible elders of the 
—- departments, and districts. 
he government contains the elements 
of stability, but not of improvement ; all 
its institutions are defective. The first 
monarchs are considered as having de- 
rived their power from heaven, the “di- 
vine right of kin ” being as fashionable 
in China as in Europe. The overthrow 
of Yu, of the Hia dynasty, was a work 
undertaken by Chingtang, in the name 
of heaven, the pretext being that Yu 
had not fulfilled the decrees of heaven. 
Chingtang was successful, and founded 
the Shang dynasty, 1766, B.C. Wu- 
wang, founder of the Chan dynasty, did 
the same thing in 1122,B.C. The writ- 
ings of Confucius embody the doctrines 
of those ancient dynasties, and he refers 
to the conduct of those most ancient 
emperors for the truth of his instruc- 
tions. The doctrines of Confucius have 
taken such a hold upon the minds of the 
Chinese that the rulers, for many ages, 
have implicitly followed his teachi 
as the only ones that had any foree with 
the people, and the only ones that could 
render their sway secure. They have 
accordingly embodied them more and 
more into laws, and based all institu. 
tions upon them. Through all the con- 
vulsions and wars that have from time 
to time disturbed the country, the writ- 
ings of Confucius have been the chief 
means of preserving the institutions of 
China, and of maintaining that perma- 
nency and stationary character which 
marks everything Chinese. All laws 
are based upon those writings, and all 
Chinese education. They are the ora- 
cles of political and religious wisdom, 


The Emperor of China is absolute; his 
will is law; and he is not responsible to 
any earthly tribunal for any of his acts. 
He is in general, expected to govern 
according to the written code of the em- 
pire, and generally does so, as a matter 
of expediency ; but he has the power, 
and does sometimes disregard the codes. 
In China, as in ancient Rome, fathers 
have full power over their families; and 
on the same principle the emperor is 
held to be the father of the whole Chi- 
nese people, and to have the same un- 
limited power over them, that each in- 
dividual has over his own children, In 
China, every thing is determined by 
custom or by immemorial practice, from 
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which it would be highly dangerous for 
even the emperor to depart. The Chi- 
nese is emphatically a government of 
precedents, and the monarch is in real- 
ity the creature of custom and etiquette. 
All employments are bestowed accord. 
ing to fixed rules en those who have ob- 
tained certificates of proficiency, after 
passing their examinations. 

Next after the emperor the court is 
composed of four principal ministers, two 
Tartar and two Chinese, who form the 
great council of state, assisted by cer- 
tain assessors from the han-lin, or great 
college, who have studied the sacred 
books of Confucius, the basis of all Chi- 
nese law. These great functionaries are 
the imperial cabinet. The actual busi- 
ness of the empire is executed by the 
Le-poo, or six boards : 


1. The Board of Official Appointments. 
2. The Board of Revenue. 
3. The Board of Rites and Ceremonies. 
4. The Military Board. 
5. The Supreme Court of Criminal Ju- 
risdiction ; and 
6. The Board of Public Works. 
There is also a colonial office, com- 
orgy of Manchoos and Mongols; so 
the respective tributary princes 
may have confidence in referring what- 
ever concerns their interests to theirown 
countrymen. Each province is govern- 
ed by a viceroy, appointed by board 
No. 1; and every town is presided over 
by a magistrate. Subordinate officers 
superintend the lesser divisions. All 
these functionaries are removed every 
three years; and that no ties of kindred 
ry interfere with the strict discharge 
f their duties, the viceroys and magis- 
trates are forbidden to marry within the 
limits of their rule. For all state offices 
merit alone is the qualification. The 
son of the poorest peasant or artificer 
may offer himself as a candidate, and, 
by talent and application, rise to the 
highest employments. A singular ex- 
pedient is oy to ascertain with 
what fidelity the viceroys and magis- 
trates perform their duties: censors are 
sent out by the emperor into all the pro- 
vinces to watch over the conduct of the 
viceroys and magistrates, and to report 
all delinquencies ; but in China, as in 
Europe and America, this system of in- 
specting the conduct of officers in power, 
has proved a failure, the influence of 
money being found, in general, suffi- 
cient, if not to silence all bad reports, at 


least to delay justice until it could no 
longer be successfully pursued. 

The imperial code of China, called 
Ta Tsing Liuh Li, i. e., statutes and re- 
scripts of the great pure dynasty, con- 
tains all the laws of the empire. j 
code is the accumulation of twenty cen- 
turies. The laws are arranged under 
seven leading heads: general, civil, fis- 
cal, ritual, military, criminal laws, and 
those relating to public works. This 
great code has been translated by Sir 
Geo. Staunton. A new edition is pub- 
lished by authority every five years. 
The last appeared in 1830, when the 
—— ordered the supreme court to 
make very few alterations in the edition 
then about to appear, lest wily litigators 
should take advantage of the discrepan- 
cies between the new and old edition. 
The edition of 1830 is in 28 volumes, and 
is accessible to every one in China. In 
China there are no authorized reports 
of cases and decisions, either of the 

rovincial or supreme courts, published 
for general use, though a record of them 
is kept in the court where they were de- 
cided ; and the publication of such ad- 
judged cases, as a guide to officers, is 
not unknown. An extensive collection 
of notes, comments, and cases, illustrat- 
ing the practice ana theory of the laws, 
was appended to the edition of 1799.* 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review 
speaks of this Chinese Code as follows : 
“The most remarkable thing in this code 
is its great reasonableness, clearness, and 
consistency ; the business-like brevity 
and correctness of the various provisions, 
and the plainness and moderation of the 
language in which they are expressed. 
There is nothing here of the monstrous 
verbiage of most other Asiatic produe- 
tions ; none of the superstitious devila- 
tion, the miserable incoherence, the tre- 
mendous non sequiturs, and eternal repe- 
titions of those oracular perme 
nothing even of the turgid adulation, the 
accumulated epithets, and fatiguing self- 
praise of other eastern despotisms ; but 
a clear, concise and distinet series of 
enactments, savoring throughout of prac- 
tical judgment and European good sense ; 
and it not always conformable to our im- 
proved notions of expediency in this 
country, in general approaching to them 
more nearly than the codes of most other 
nations.” 

This criticism is undoubtedly correct 


* Wiliams’s China, vol.i., p. 200. 
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Chinese Code—Opinions respecting it— Punishments. 


so far as regards the merits of the 
Chinese code, when compared, in a lit- 
erary point of view, with other oriental 
productions, such as the Zendavesta and 
the Puranas ; but we find difficulty in 
discovering how any code of laws can 
be praised for “ its great reasonableness,” 

“its practical judgment and Eu- 
ropean good sense,” which, like this Chi- 
nese code, punishes the petty crime of 
using abusive language with strangula- 
tion ; which gives permission to a judge 
to torture criminals to obtain confessions ; 
which makes corporal punishment al- 
most the universal penalty, offences the 
most trivial and the gravest, whether 
committed by persons in the highest or 
the lowest walks of life, being visited by 
so many strokes of the bamboo. These, 
however, are not always inflicted. Per- 
sons under 15 orabove 70, or maimed, 
may escape the bamboo by paying a 
sum of money, except the crime bea 
capital offence. But is this “ consisten- 
cy,” “justice?” Is this what the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer calls “ European good 
sense?” The rich would always escape 
the bamboo; while the poor man, al- 
though he a be less guilty, would 
have to pay the penalty with his bare 
back, sleagly because he was come Such 
is Chinese justice ; and such kind of jus- 
tice, though not recognized by our more 
enlightened codes, is not unfrequently 
exhibited in the practical operation of 
even European and American laws. 
Money is made to cover a multitude of 
sins, and sometimes even the highest 
crimes allowing the rich criminal to 
escape, while the poor one is left either 
to groan out a life of ignominious hard 
labor, or to dangle from a lofty gallow 
for the edification of the thoughtful, an 
the amusement of the vicious and hard- 
ened rabble. 

Edinburgh reviewers are not always 
quite right, though they enjoy a high 
reputation. Their productions often re- 
semble Chinese villages, which, when 
seen at a distance by some weary trav- 
eler, in the golden light of an oriental 
sunset, appear all that is fair and beau- 
tiful: a brilliant cluster of cheerful 
dwellings nestling about the foot of a 

rgeous pagoda ; but on entering them 
a nds them only a chaotic mass of di- 
lapidated hovels, thrown together with- 
out order, and filled with + my poverty 
and wretchedness. Assuredly, this Edin- 
burgh reviewer could not have given 
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the Chinese code even a passing exam- 
ination. He speaks of its “ clearness,” 
and its “ business-like brevity.” The 
code contains neither. Its greatest de- 
fect is its vagueness. Let us take one 
example: The 386th section of the crim- 
inal law “ordains that whoever is guilty 
of improper conduct, centrary to the spr- 
rit of the laws, but not a breach of any 
specific article, shal] be punished at 
least with forty blows, and with eighty 
when of a serious nature.” So vagu 
indeed, is the code, that the degree of 
liberty actually possessed by a citizen 
eannot be made out from it, and his 
rights are unknown in law, As to “busi- 
ness-like brevity,” “the code exhibits,” 
says Mr. Williams, “a minute attention 
to trifles, and an effort to legislate for 
iw possible contingency, which must 
perplex the judge when dealing with the 
infinite shades of difference occurring in 
human actions.” He further adds :— 
“ There are now many vague and obso- 
lete statutes, ready to serve as a handle 
to prosecute offenders for the gratifica- 
tion of private pique; and although 
usage and precedent both combine to 
prove their disuse, malice and bribery 
can easily effect their reviviscence and 
yee to the case.” 

he Chinese code is certainly far su- 
perior to any other Asiatic produetion, 
in. a literary point of view; but its de- 
fects are serious, gross, and stamp the 
whole production with barbarism. In 
our article on Japan, in the December 
number of the Review, 1852, we noticed 
the horrid cruelty of the*criminal code 
of the Japanese. The penalty for trea- 
son is the same in China as in Japan; 
the guilty person is condemned to a 
lingering death, and his innocent chil- 
dren are strangled, the Chinese criminal 
code involving the innocent family of 
an offender in the retribution for his 
crime. Mr. Davis states that in 1803 an 
assassin was executed for attempting 
the life of the emperor, and that his 
sons, being of tender age, were “ merci« 
fully” strangled. . 

he pillory in China is a common 
punishment for petty offences, along 
with the bamboo. The law not only 
prescribes the number of blows, but even 
minutely describes the length and thick- 
ness of the instrument for each offence, 
Many of the laws seem designed to ope- 
rate chiefly in terrorem, and the penalt; 
is placed higher than the punishment 
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really intended to be inflicted, that the 
Emperor may have scope for a or, 
as he says, “for leniency beyond the 
bounds of the law.” 

The ritual laws of the code forbid, 
under heavy penalties, all illegal com- 
binations under the guise of a new form 
of worship. Women are not allowed to 
congregate in the temples. All this is 
the result of the fear, on the part of the 
authorities, that the peeple might resist 
them if allowed to assemble for any pur- 
pose in large numbers. _ 

The Emperor of China is an object of 
almost unbounded reverence. He is the 
fountain of all power, rank, honor, and 

rivilege toall. He is the sole head of the 
Chinese constitution and government; 
he is regarded as the vicegerent of 
heaven, especially chosen to govern all 
nations, and is supreme in every thing, 
holding at once the highest legislative 
and executive powers without control or 
limit. His most common appellation in 
state papers is hwangti, or august sove- 
reign. The term hwang: is used to de- 
signate “one possessing complete vir- 
tues, and able to act on heavenly prin- 
eiples.”* His dominions are supposed, 
by the Chinese, to comprise all the best 
of the globe; and as there can be 
ites sun in the heavens, so there can 
be but one Awangti on earth, the source 
“and dispenser of benefits to the whole 
world. The same absolute executive held 
by him is given to his deputies and go- 
vernors-general, who exercise them with- 
in the limits of their jurisdiction. The 
Emperor is the head of religion, the 
source of all law and of mercy. All the 
forces and revenues of the empire are 
his. He has a right to the services of all 
males between 16 and 60 years of age. 
There are no checks upon him but public 
opinion, the want of a standing army, and 
e venality of his agents. The principal 
defect of the Chinese government is the 
want of a perfect control of the inferior 
agents of the empire, who, with absolute 
power in their hands, often use it with 
great severity, cruelty, and injustice. 
The authority of M. de Guignes, whom 
we cite in the note below, 1s very high 
and positive on this subject.¢ He spea 


* Chinese Chrestomathy, p. 558. 

+ “J'ai veeu longtemps 4 la Chine ; j’ai traversé 
ce vaste empire dans toute sa languer ; j’ai vu par- 
tout le fort opprimer le faible ; et tout homme ay- 
ant en partage une portion d’autorité s’en servir 
pour vexer, molester et ecraser le peuple.”— De 


Guignes, Vol. ii., p. 438, 


of what he has seen after traversing the 
whole empire. The penal laws of the em- 
pire are printed in a cheap form and 
widely diffused ; and sixteen discourses 
are annually read to the public, by or- 
der of government, inculcating the duty 
of every man to make himself aequaint- 
ed with the laws, and with the penalties 
consequent on their infraction. The po- 
lice of China is vigilant and efficient ; 
but, as a safeguard against oppression, 
the name of every person in any way 
connected with the government, is pub- 
lished in a sort of red book, of which a 
correct edition appears four times a year, 
in four volumes, 12mo., to which are oc- 
casionally added two others of army 
and navy lists. 

The emperor immediately preceding 
the present emperor of China, was the 
sixth of the Tsing or pure dynasty, who 
has reigned in China. He was the se- 
cond son of his father Kiaking. His 
given name had two syllables, but only 
one, Mien, is generally known, because 
it is the name of all in the generation to 
which his majesty belongs. He was 
born in October, 1781, and ascended the 
throne in September, 1821. He reigned 
29 years. He had three sons; two of 
whom, Yihchu and Yihtsung, are now 
21 years of age. He was represented as 
a mild, inefficient man, and the por- 
traits of him in circulation present a coun- 
tenance, indicating care and thought- 
fulness, but no traces of intemperance, 
His physiognomy was not peculiarly 
Mongolian, the thin features, large nose, 
and small lower face, likening him a 
little to the Circassian.¢ His moral 
character had no very salient qualities. 
He appeared to be a man fitted for 
peaceful times, and not at all equal to 
a desperate emergency, like that now 
agitating China. He had lived to a good 
old age, only to see his dominions and 
his authority dreadfully convulsed and 
shaken by extensive and formidable 
revolts of his subjects. Taukwang, or 
glory of reason, was the name which 
the emperor, on his accession, ordered 
to be given to the period of his reign; 
and that name was regarded, by the 
Chinese, as his personal name while 
on the throne. The surname of the pre- 
sent reigning family is Gioro, or golden. 
pic J are t A gg wag 6 oa in, 4 

olden, a e who subju muc 
of nort aes in the 1th and 12th 

+ Williams's China, vol. i., p. 309-10. 
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Sacredness of the Emperor's Person—Empress Dowager. 


eenturies, and were driven into Lian- 
tung by the Mongols. 
othing is omitted which can add to 
the dignity and sacredness of the Em- 
peror’s person or character. Almost 
everything used by him is tabooed from 
the common people, and distinguished 
by some peculiar mark or color, so as to 
keep up the impression of awe with 
which he is regarded, and which is so 
parents) an auxiliary to his throne. 
very device is employed to create the 
impression of awe. Dressed in a robe of 
ellow, the color worn, say the Chinese, 
b the sun, the emperor is surrounded by 

l the pageantry of the highest dignity 
in the world that Chinese ingenuity can 
devise. The outer gate of his palace 
must always be passed on foot, and the 
paved entrance-walk leading up to it 
can only be used by himself. All ranks 
must bow the head to his vacant throne, 
or even a screen ot yellow silk thrown 
over a chair, the same as if he were 
actually present. In his presence no 
one dares speak but in a whisper, and his 
person is considered too sacred to be 
often exhibited in public. An imperial 

i h is received in the provinces 
with the burning of incense and with 
prostrations. But, with all this, his dig- 
nity does not allow him to lean back in 
public ; to smoke ; to change his dress; 
or in fact to indulge in the least relax- 
vation from the fatiguing support of his 
imperial dignity. The celebration of his 
birthday is conducted in a manner, as 
described by Mr. Staunton, calculated 
to convey the awful impression of his 
being regarded more as a god than a 
man. He preserves an invisibility, as ifin 
imitation offthe Deity.* In every pro- 
vincial capital there is a hall dedicated 
solely to the honor of the emperor, in 
which, three days before and after his 
birthday. alk the most distinguished citi- 
zens do him homage, the same as if he 
was present. 

The right of suecession to the throne is 
by custom hereditary in the male line; 
but it is always in the power of the sov- 
ereign to nominate his successor, either 
from among his own children, or any of 
his subjects. The heir-apparent is not 
always known during the lifetime of the 
incumbent, though there isa titular office 
of guardian of the heir-apparent. 

* Staunton’s Embassy; vol. iii., p.63. Williams’s 


China, voi. i., p. 314. Davis’s China. Ellis’s Lord 
Amherst’s Embassy, p. 397. 
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The present Emperor of China is the 
fourth son of the late Emperor, who died 
in February, 1850. He has assumed the 
title of Szehing, and was only 19 years 
of age when he ascended the throne. 

The titular nobility of the empire, as 
a whole, is a body whose members are 
without power, lands, wealth, or influ- 
ence. Some of the titles are more or 
less hereditary, but the whole system 
has been so devised, and the titles so 
conferred, as to tickle the vanity of 
those who receive them, without grant- 
ing them any real power. There are 
twelve orders of nobility, conferred solely 
on the members of the imperial house 
and clan, all of which are to some ex- 
tent hereditary. There are also several 
classes of the imperial princesses, whose 
tutelage and disposal} is under the control 
of the empress and the court. Besides 
the above, there are five ancient orders 
of nobility, some of them the deseend- 
ants of Confucius. 

There are attached to the palace, a 
corps of 5,000 eunuchs. In 1829, a law 
was promulgated, ordering that the sons 
of a murderer who had killed all the 
heirs of a family, should be given to 
keeper of the harem to be emaseulate 
as one means of replenishing the number 
of eunuchs of the palace. The number 
of females attached to the harem is un- 
known. All of them are under the 
nal discretion of the empress. E 
third year, his majesty reviews the 
daughters of the Manchu officers over 
12 years of age, and'chooses such as he 
pleases for concubines; there are only 
seven legal concubines, but an unlimited 
number of illegal. The latter are re- 
stored to liberty when they reach the 
age of 25, unless they have borne chil- 
dren to his majesty. It is generally con- 
sidered an advantage to a family, to 
have adaughter in the harem, especially 
by the Manchus, who endeavor to rise 
to favor and power by this sort of back- 
stairs influence.t Office-seekers have 
in all ages, and still continue to resort to 
every species of available means of 
eurrying favor with the great. 

The empress dowager is the most im- 
portant person within the palace, and his 
majesty does homage to her at frequent 
intervals, by making the highest cere- 
mony of nine prostrations before her. 

Revenves.—The central government 


+ Williams’ s China, vol, i., p. 318. 
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of China requires each province to sup- 
rt itself, and furnish a certain amount 
r the emperor and his court; but it is 
well known, says Mr. Williams, that his 
majesty is continually embarrassed for 
the want of funds, and that all the pro- 
vinces do not supply enough revenue to 
meet their own outlays. It is believed 
that the precious metals are at present 
less abundant in China, as a circulating 
medium, than 30 yearsago. The Chinese 
arenes, as is well known, is entire- 
y without national credit. The reve- 
nues consist principally of tithes, not paid 
in the nature of taxation, but as rent, the 
Emperor uniting the character of uni- 
versal landlord with that of king and 
father ; but though the whole population 
be tenants at will, ejectment is seldom 
resorted to, and it is his own fault if a 
Chinese be ever deprived of his lands. 
There are no great estates in China ; but 
if one happens to hold more land than 
he can conveniently cultivate, he lets it 
to another, on condition of his receiving 
half the uce, out of which he pays 
the whole taxes. A great part of the 
poorer py hold land in this way.* 
The Emperor's rent amounts to one- 
tenth of all the products of the soil. 
The revenue is paid partly in money 
and partly in kind. The estimates made 
by different authors of the total revenues 
China are exceedingly various. Dr. 
Medhurst, who drew his information 
from original sources, and who is, per- 
haps, as worthy of credit as any one 
who has written on the subject, gives 
the following statement of the principal 
items of the revenue: 
Land taxes in money $42,327,954 
a . eat sn to rane} 12,002,671 


Custom and tr 
ae 1,974,662 
38,273,500 
105,689,707 


+++. ++. 200,958,694 


Land taxes in money / Kept in the 
- “ grain provinces.. 


According tothis each person in China 
is taxed on an average only about 60 
cents per annum, Mr. Barrow estimates 
the capitation at about 90 cents. The 
official account of the revenues for 1840, 
as given in the government Red Book, for 
all of the eighteen provinces, shows the 
revenue for that year to have amounted 
to 58,097,000 taels of $1 33c. each, equal 
to $77,462,666.t This, however, was 


* Barrow's China, p 398. De Guignes, vol. iii., p. 
341. Williams’s China, vol. ii., p. 100. 
+ Annales de la Foi, tome xvi. p. 440. 


only the net revenue transmitted to the 
government, after the expenses of col- 
lection and many local and provincial 
charges were deducted, after the Spanish 
mode of rendering a balanza in Cuba. 
The manner in which the various 
items of the revenue are divided, in the 
provinees, may be seer from the follow- 
ing official statement in the Red Book for 
1842, for the province of Kwangtung: 
Land tax in money............--- 1,264,304 taels. 
Pawnbrokers’ taxes.............. 990 *“* 
Frontier tax, and on transportation Tene nd 


EL) + «20h dentensehiatnnsrnt 
Miscellaneous sources ........... 59,530 





Salt department and gabel........ 47,510 “ 

Revenue from customs at Canton.. 43,750 “ 

Other stations in the province..... 53,670 “ 
TOU. . os nis steecsdoavcqestece os Meenas = * 
BERD pe minen ones <cnnee gas 6 $3,377,605 


This, however, is only the amount ac- 
tually sent to the imperial treasury, af- 
ter deducting all charges. The real re- 
ceipts, says Mr. Williams, for any pro- 
vince, cannot well be ascertained by 
foreigners ; it is, however, known that in 
former years the collector of customs at 
Canton was obliged to remit annually 
from 800,000 to 1,300,000 taels, and the 
gross receipts of his office were not far 
rom 3,000,000 of taels. ¢ 

De Guignes, perhaps the highest au- 
thority on Chinese affairs, has examined 
the revenue system of the Chinese with 
his usual ability and caution, basing his 
calculations on a proclamation of Ki 
lung, in 1777, in which it was stated 
that the total income in bullion at [that 
period was 27,967,000 taels. He gives 
the following statement for that year: 
Income in money, as above..... 27,967,000 taels. 
Equal revenue in kind from 

SED . osiunntdecdihe stbihds con 27,967,000 “ 
Tax on the second crop in the 

southern provinces............ 21,800,000 
Gabel, coal, transit duties, &e... 6,479,400 “ 
Customs at Canton............. 800,000 “ 
Revenue from silk, porcelain, 

varnish, and other manufact’s 7,000,000 “ 


House and shop taxes, licenses, 
tonnage duties, &c........... 4,000,000 “ 


Total revenue. ........s02.... “ 


tit aaiitaestrenedtl $119,617 806 

The difference of about $80,000,000 
between this statement and that given 
above by Dr. Medhburst, may be ex- 
plained by considering that De Guignes’ 
statement is for 1777, and that of Dr. 
Medhurst for 1838, we believe; during 
which period the notable increase of 
population might explain the increase of 


t The Tagt, $1 33. Chinese Commercial Guide, 
2nd edition, p. 143. 
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revenue. All these calculations, how- 
ever, are based on approximations, the 
truth of which does not admit of verifi- 
cation. All writers agree, however, in 
ee the total revenue of China below 
that of any European government in 
proportion to the population. The Man- 
chu emperors of China have never 
shown the desire so often manifested by 
nations claiming a higher civilization 
(Spain, for instance,) to extort as much 
revenue as possible from their subjects. 
They laid down fixed rates of taxation, 
from which, for a long series of years, 
there has been no deviation. ~ The 
extraordinary sources of revenue, which 
are resorted to by the Chinese govern- 
ment in time of war or of bad harvests, 
are the sales of offices and honors, tem- 

rary increase of duties, and demands 
or contributions from wealthy mer- 
chants and landholders. The first source 
is the most fruitful, and is a permanent 
expedient resorted to for replenishing 
the treasury. We must also add, that 
the gold and silver mines and pearl 
fisheries of Manchuria and elsewhere, 
together with the precious stones from 
Ili, Khoten, and other sources, furnish 
several millions annually. 


The expenditures of the Chinese go- 
vernment exceed the revenue almost 
ag ; and how the deficit is sup- 
pied oes not clearly appear, In 1832 
emperor announced that the excess of 
disbursements was 28,000,000 of taels; * 
and in 1836 the deficit was still greater, 
and offices and titles to the amount of 
10,000,000 of taels were put up for sale 
to supply it. This ceficiency in the 
revenue has become more and more 
alarming since the great drain of specie, 
annually sent abroad in payment for 
opium, has attained its present amount; 
and the shifts of the government to pro- 
vide for its ordinary expenses have been 
more varied, and oftener resorted to. 
The principal items of the expenditure 
of the government, are stated by De 
Guignes as follows :— 


Salary of the civil and military officers, 
a tithe of the impost on lands. ...... 7,773,500 
Pay of 60,000 infantry, 3taels per month, 
halfin money and halfinrations.... 21,600,000 
Pay of 242,000 cavalry, 4taels per mo.. 11,616,000 
Mounting the eavairy, 20taels each... 4, 000 


Uniforms for both foot and horse, 4 ‘ 


MP WEUNE-> oo Sedu lsscsccaceses ont 3, 
Arms and ammunition................ 
Navy, revenue cutters, &c............ 13,500,000 


* Chinese Repository, vol. i., p. 159. 
VOL, XIV. 
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Canals, and tion ofrevenne. 4,000,000 
Forts, artillery, and munitions of war.. 3,800,000 
Total tacls............-seeceeesss+e- _ 71,839,500 
OF nocceesceserscoserccocesersssss 99B458,088 
If this caleulation be correct, there is 
an annual deficit of about 20,000,000 of 
taels ; but the outlays for quelling insur- 
rections and transporting troops, the 
deficiency from bad harvests, the defal- 
cation of office yments to the tribes 
and princes in Mongolia and Ili, and 
other unusual demands, more than exceed 
this surplus. It is thought that a consi- 
derable amount of the revenue is made 
away with by fraud and peculation on the 
part of government officers, who, “from 
the injudicious system which exists of 
combining fiscal, legislative, and judi- 
cial functions and control in the same 
person,” are subject to the strongest temp- 
tations to practice peculation largely, 
The salaries of provincial officers are 
not high. The governor-generals re- 
ceive 20,000 taels; lieutenant-govern- 
ors, 16,000; treasurers, 9,000; provingial 
judges, 6,000 ; prefects, 3,000; district 
magistrates, from 800 to 2,000; liter: 
chancellors,3,000 ; commanders-in-chief, 
4,000 ; Heep 2,400 ; colonels, 1;300; 
and ually decreasing, according : 
sake Gere t 130 taels per annum. No 
estimate can be made of the pe it 
of officers. Their exactions are often 
considerable. : 
The land-tax is the principal source 
of revenue in the rural districts. Tt is 
from 11g to ten cents a man, or from ten 
to sixty-six cents per acre, according to 
the quality of the land. At an average 
of twenty-five cents per acre, the reve- 
nue from the land-tax would be more 
than $150,000,000. The clerks, consta- 
bles, lictors, and underlings of the courts 
and prisons, are the “claws” of their 
superiors, as the Chinese aptly call them, 
and perform most of their extortions. A 
Chinese proverb calls them “rats under 
the altar.” Their number is very great, 
and the responsibility of their proceed- 
ings devolves upon their superiors. They 
are universally despised by the people. 
The officers make their exactions chiefly 
on the wealthy in the cities and trading 
laces; but in the country the rich often 
fire bodies of retainers to defy the 
lice, and practice robbery and extortion 
themselves. Like other Asiatic govern- 
ments, China suffers from the consequen- 
ces of bribery, peculation, extortion, and 
flicers ; but she has no pow- 
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erful aristocracy to retain the money 
thus squeezed out of the people, and it 
soon finds its way back again into their 
hands.* 

Money.—We may here introduce a 
few notices of the money of China, 
Money among the Chinese consists 

. of tael’, mace, candareens, and cash. 


10 cash =1 candareen, 

10 candareens=1 mace, 

10 mace =1 tael, 

1 tael =$1 33, according 
to Williams. 


The coin called cash is of copper, and 
about the size of an English farthing. 
From 720 to 1,100 of them, according 
to their quality, equal a dollar. Silver 
is employed rather as an article of traf- 
fic than as a circulating medium ; that 
used as money ‘is cast into the shape of 
a horse’s hoof, and called tae, being 
equal to a little over 6 shillings sterling, 
according to MeCulloch. Gold is seldom 
used as a currency, but when it is, it 
comes into market beaten into thin 
leaves. Credit is little known except at 
Canton. Paper money has not an ex- 
tensive circulation, it being confined to 
the large commercial towns, in which 
there are banks issuing paper. Charter- 


ed banking companies are unknown 
bankers are found in all 


but 
large towns, some of whom pay interest 
on money deposited on security. Paper 
is no modern invention, either in 
China or in Europe. I[t was formerly is- 
sued in immense quantities under the 
Mongol dynasty, and its convenience is 
highly praised by Marco Polo. It is 
highly probable, says Mr. Williams, 
that the repudiation of paper money by 
the Mongol emperors, who succeeded 
Kublai, and the loss, in consequence, to 
the people when his dynasty was ex- 
lied, effectually destroyed all the cre- 
vit of Chinese imperial honesty with the 
people. And thus, too, we see that go- 
vernment repudiation is no new thing, 
Repudiation and the “ shin-plaster”’ sys- 
tem have all had their day long ago in 
China. Pawnbrokers’ tickets, and pro- 
missory notes circulate a little in China 
among the people; bills of exchange 
are common, drawn by one broker upon 
another in ‘ave of the bearer in any 
part of the empire, affording a conve- 
nient remittance to merchants and an 
accommodation to travelers. Pawnbrok- 


* Williams’s China, vol. i., pp. 234—239. 


ing is a large business in China, and is 
usually connected with oe 
The coin called cash is the only native 
coin now current. The other three are 
nominal. It is thin and cireular, about 
3 of an inch in diameter, and has a 
square hole in the middle for stringing 
them. On one side is the name of the 
reigning monarch and dynasty; on the 
other the words, Tan-kwang tung pan, 
i. e., Tan-kwang’s current money. Mints 
for coining cash are established in each 
eovineial bepitel, under the direction of 
e board of revenue. The coin should 
consist of pure copper, but it is so mix- 
ed with sand, iron filings, and tutenague, 
an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, that 
it is one of the basest coins found in an 
country. In spite of al] government ef- 
forts to prevent it, private coinage is is- 
sued to a great amount, and sometimes 
with the connivance of the mint master. 
The genuine coin is now so debased that 
counterfeiters find it an unprofitable bu- 
siness to imitate it; and this is the chief 
security the government has for retain- 


ing it in its hands. The impossibility of . 


preventing counterfeiting is the reason 
why the Chinese have no silver cur- 
rency, 

Spanish and South American dollars 
are in general use along the coasts; but 
they are soon reduced to bullion. The 
counterfeiting of bullion, too, is exten- 
sive, as also that of dollars. The Chi- 
nese have a printed counterfeit d 
like Sylvester's, giving an account 
the process of manufacturing each va- 
riety of false money, describing its ap- 

arance, and rules for detecting the 
orgery.t 

In the city of Fuhchan, private bank- 
ing, unrestrained by any of our checks 
of civilization, is curried on very exten- 
sively. The leading commercial firms 
issue “ shin-plasters,” varying in value 
from 40 cents to $1000. The blue, red, 
we black colors, blended iogetige on 
them, present a a rance of sig- 
mrren' and indeninge” The bear the 
name of the issuing house, and a number 
of characters traced around the edges 
in bright blue ink. The date, and some 
ingeniously wrought cyphers for the re- 
ception of signatures and the prevention 
of forgeries, are of a deep red; while the 
entry of the sum, and the names of the 
partners and receiver, stand forth in large 


t Williams’s China, vol. ii., p. 156—7. 
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black characters. On the back are the 
indorsements of various individuals who 
have received the bill.¥ 


Propvuctive Inpustry.—The industry 
of the Chinese is proverbial. Every foot 
of the soil is tilled, except where the lands 
require draining, an operation which the 
Chinese do not practice, and hence vast 
tracts of land lie uneultivated, in spite 
of the dense population. Agriculture 
holds the first place in their estimation, 
and hence the high honors paid to it by 
the emperor, in holding the plow public- 
ly once a year. All of the instruments 
of the Chinese, whether of agriculture or 


of the arts, are extremely rude, and of 


the most primitive character. Centuries 
have passed by without their making 
the slightest improvement either in their 
utensils or in the arts. Progress is a thing 
unknown to them ; and indeed the very 
letter and spirit of their laws forbid it. 
It is a great misfortune of the Chinese 
that they believe themselves arrived at 
rfection, With instruments so rude, it 
is astonishing that they are still enabled 
to produce so many exquisitely wrought 
roductions; but their patience and en- 
uring industry make up for the defi- 
ciency in their tools and their lack of sci- 
ence. A subdivision of labor always 
leads to greater a in the arts ; 
but owing to the smallness of their 
farms there is no room for the subdivision 
of employments. They spare no pains 
in the collection and preparation of ma- 
nure, and they are superior to every other 
people in the irrigation of lands. By 
means of rude chain-pumps they draw 
water fromthe canals and rivers ; whilst 
the highest mountains are cut into ter- 
races so constructed as to retain the re- 
quisite quantity of water, and to allow 
what is 8 care to pass off. By these 
means and manuring they produce two 
crops a year without intermission. But 
notwithstanding their remarkable indus- 
try and economy, the bulk of the popu- 
lation have usually so little to spare, and 
are so completely without the ability to 
retrench in times of distress, or to resort 
to a less expensive species of food, that 
the failure of a crop always involves 
them in the extremity of want; and not- 
withstanding the supplies brought from 
other parts of the country, the famine 
produced is so great that all sorts of out- 
rages on one another are committed to 


* Smith's China, p. 364. 
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save life, and yast numbers die of hun- 


r. 
e The Chinese are rather gardeners, says 
Mr. Williams, than farmers, not only in 
the small size of their grounds, but in 
their ignoranee of those rations 
whereby soils naturally unfruitful are 
made fertile. Scientific agriculture ig 
unknown to them. 

The annual ceremony of plowing is 
of very ancient origin in China. At Pe- 
king it consists in plowing a sacred field 
with a highly ornamented plow, kept 
for the purpose, the emperor holding it 
while turning over three furrows, ‘the 
ty five, and the high ministers nine, 

hese furrows were, however, so short, 
that the monarchs of the present dynas- 
PA altered the ancient rule, plowing four 

urrows and returning again over the 
ground. The ceremony finished, the em- 
peror and his ministers repair to the ter- 
race, and there remain till the whole 
field has been plowed. The ground be+ 
longs to the temples of Heaven and 
Earth, on the south of the city, and the 
crop of wheat raised in the saered field 
is used in idolatrous services. Therank | 
of the aetors renders the ceremony more 
imposing at Peking, and the people of 
the capital make more of it thanthey 
do in the provinces. A monstrous 
image of a cow is carried to the : 
containing or accompanied by hund dl 
of little similar images. After thefield 
is plowed the image of the cow is broken 
up, and the pieces and small images are 
carried off by the crowd to seatter the 
power on their own fields, in the hope of 
thereby securing a good crop. The heads 
of the provincial governments, the pres* 
fects and district magistrates go through 
a similar ceremony on the same day, all 
engaging in a solemn worship of a elay 
image of a buffalo and an idol of a cow- 
herd. In the temples, also, the “fathers 
of the people” recite prayers, and make 
a series of prostrations with deep rever- 
ence.ft 

The Chinese have ever been highly 
distinguished for their manufactures, 
The fabric of porcelain originated with 
them exclusively. The porcelain manu- 
factures of Kingtehchin were establish- 
ed in A. D. 1004, and now furnish all the 
fine porcelain used in China and export- 
ed. Upwards of 1,000,000 of workmen 


t Williams’s China, vol. ii., p. 108-9. La Chine 
Cures p. 345-6. Chinese Repository, vols. ii., iit. 
and vy. 
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are said te be employed at that place in 
its manufacture. ‘The exportation of 
porcelain ware from China is very an- 
cient. Chinese snuff bottles have been 


. - found in the tombs of Egypt, containing 


quotations from a Chinese poet of the 
12th century, showing that there was 
communication between China and 
Egypt in the 10th or 11th centuries, be- 
fore China was known to Europeans. 
Rosellini states that he found a Chinese 
snuff bottle in a little palm-leaf basket,* 
with other objects of Egyptian manufac- 
ture, in a tomb whose date he places 
between 1800 B. C. and 1100 B. C. The 
date of their being deposited in the 
tombs is a question. 

The lacquered ware of China, though 
inferior to that of Japan, is very beauti- 
ful; but it is in the minute arts of carv- 
ing arid inlaying that the Chinese ex- 
eel. The art of spinnmg and weaving 
was derived from China. Paper is the 
invention of the Chinese ; also gunpow- 
der, and the mariner’s compass. The 
manuiacture of silk is original among 
the Chinese. They ascribe the art of 
manvfacturing it to Yuenfi, wife of the 

Hwangti, B. C. 2602. The 

i says De Guignes, attribute, like 
all other ancient nations, the invention 
of spinning to females. 

Chinese invented paper in the 
first century after Christ. They manu- 
facture it from a variety of substances. 
That kind of Chinese paper known by 
us as rice paper, is manufactured from 
the pith ~ moe allied to the Artocar- 
pus or bread-fruit. The pith is carefully 
taken out and cut into sheets. In the 
arts of metallurgy the Chinese enjoy on- 
ly a mediocrity. The manufacture of 

lass is carried on chiefly at Canton, and 
the gradual increase in its use for win- 
dows, tumblers, lamps, &c., shows that 
the Chinese are quite willing to borrow 
whatever they Tesowes useful, even 
from the outside barbarians. Looking- 
glasses are gradually taking the place 
of their metallic mirrors. ‘The cutting 
and setting of hard precious stones is 
carried on to some extent. Lenses for 
spectacles they eut from quartz erystals. 
The Chinese excel in embroidery. Lea- 
ther and its various manufactures are 
not so extensively used bythem. Their 
leather is poor, and the entire consump- 

* His words are: “ Ayant penétré dans un de ces 


trois tombeaux, j’y ai trouvé dans un petit panier 
tissu de feuilles de palmier,’’ &c. 





tion of it issmall, Morocco, buckskin and 
chamois leather are unknown to them. 
Furs and skins are dressed by them very 
soft for garments. The only woolen 
fabrics made by the Chinese, are felt 
for the soles of shoes and winter ha’ 

and a sort of rug or carpet. The art o 
knitting is unknown. In carving the 
Chinese excel. Fans, card-cases, and a 
hundred other things are carved in wood, 
ivory and mother-of-pearl, in alto relievo, 
with wonderful skill and elaborateness. 

The Chinese are not unwilling to 
adopt foreign improvements. They have 
introduced three new manufactures 
during the present century, that of glass, 
bronze and Prussian blue; also watches 
and clocks ; and a few ships on the Eu- 
ropean plan have been built. The opium 
war learned them to make brass cannon. 

The art of printing has andergone lit- 
tle improvement in China. The pages 
of books are engraved upon blocks of 
wood, of the pear or plum tree. The 
blocks are about three-quarters of an inch 
thick, and planed for cutting on both 
sides. ‘Two pages are usually cut on a 
side, with a heavy double line surround- 
ing them. The title of the work, chap- 
ter and page are cut between the 
Marginal notes are placed at the top of 
the pages. Comments, when greatly 
extended, occupy the upper part, sepa- 
rated from the text by a vy line. 
Scholia are interlined in the same col- 
umn as the text, in characters of half 
the size. Sometimes two works are 
printed together, one running through 
the volume on the upper half of the 
leaves, and separated from the lower 
half by heavy lines. 

The mode of working the blocks ready 
for the press, is as follows: The pages 
are first written out on thin paper, and 
then pasted upon the block face down- 
wards. When the paper is perfectly dry 
on the block, it is carefully rubbed off 
with the wetted finger, leaving every 
character plainly delineated upon the 
block. The cutter then, with his chisel 
euts away all the blank spots in and 
around the characters, to the depth of a 
line or more, after which the block is 
ready for the printer. 

Books in China are very cheap. The 
poorest can have them. Books of all 
sizes are printed, from 32mos. up to 
quartos, 14 inches square. A volume 
seldom contains more than 100 leaves, 
printed on one side. 
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The prices of books vary. A volume 
of 30 pages is sometimes afforded for one 
cent. The San Kwoh Chi, or History of 
the Three States, in 24 voluznes, 12mo. 
oe on white paper, is usually sold 
or 75 cents or $1. Ranghi’s Dictionary, 
in 21 volumes 8yo., on yellow paper. 
sells for $4; and all the nine Chinese 
classics can be bought for less than $2. 
Books are hawked about the streets, 
circulating libraries are carried from 
house to house, upon movable stands, 
and the shops of booksellers are frequent 
in large towns.* 

Trave or Cutwa.—The trade of China 
is for the most part internal, the country 
supplying most articles necessary for the 
subsistence or luxury of its inhabitants. 
The mode of trade is that of barter 
chiefly, owing to the nature of the cireu- 
lating medium. Salt is an article ofthe 
most extensive trade. The English em- 
bassy found at Tiensing piles of it, which 
contained 600,000,000 Ibs. The foreign 
trade of China is subject to troublesome 
restrictions, and is chiefly confined to 
the English and Americans. The prin- 
cipal items of export and import have 
not materially m ae-te during the last 
century. The chief articles imported, 
are opium, rice, raw cotton, long-cloths, 

ies and sheetings, ginseng, ti 
lead, iron in bars, rods and hoops, an 
woolen goods. Other articles imported, 
are betel-nuts, edible birds’-nests, lignum 
Vite, ivory, pepper, steel, tin, and wax. 
Calicoes Ghat cinatwes are also imported. 

The chief exports are tea and silk, 
with the former of which China supplies 
the whole world. The foreign con- 
sumption of tea is estimated by Mr. 
Williams as follows : 


Englani.................... 58,000,000 of pounds- 
United States............... 18,000,000t “A 
Netherlands.......... ..... 2,000,000 “ 
Russia........... Fine digits is 5,000,000 “ 
Germany................... 3,000,000 “ 
New South Wales.......... 4,000,000 “ 


Spain, France and elsewhere 3,000,000 “ 


Total....+.......-...+- 93,000,000 9 


China alone is estimated to consume 
annually 700,000,000 of pounds ; but this, 
says Mr. Williams, is a mere guess, 
McCulloch estimates the ave an- 
nual consumption of the whole world at 
about 60,000,000 of pounds. 

The chief imports from China into the 

* Williams's China, vol. i., pp. 477-479. 

+ In 1845 we imported 20,752,558 Ibs. ; in 1846, 


16,676,894 Ibs. (See De Bow’s Industrial Re- 
sources, Vol. i., p. 324.) 
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United States are tea, silks, nankeens, © 
chinaware, &c. Onur exports to China — 
are furs, ginseng, raw cotton and cotten 
gure. specie, &e. Our trade with China 
egan in 1784; and though it has been 
rather stationary since 1836, we ma 
from this time onward look for a ra 
increase of our trade with that vast em- 
pire. Our route to China is now by the ° 
way of California, as well as by the 
Cape of Good Hope. With even our 
yt facilities of reaching the Pacifie 
Panama, our trade with the eastern 
shores of Asia must rapidly increase ; but 
the opening of the Tekuhalaens route— 
which our government is bound in honor 
to effect, by enforcing the obligations of 
Mexico—would render the transit to 
China complete, and soon double our 
trade with that country. We trust that 
our Tehuantepec Company are not en- 
tirely discouraged and asleep on this 
subject, but that the energies of the 
forthcoming Pieree administration will 
be aroused by them, aided by all the 
South, and be brought to bear foreibly 
and definitively on the subject. The 
honor of the country requires that Mexi- 
co should be made to abide by her 
gagements ; and we have only to 
upon it to effect it. mt 
Our trade with China, since 1886 
iven in De Bow’s Industrial R 













as been as follows: > 
Years, Exports. 
De ipo $1,194,264 
2 eee 630,591 
Bs iacoaty es «oso Galen 1,516,602 
OE SRBTISNE re 1,533,601 
1840.........00- 1,009, 
Ey aisle 8.5400 90 annem 1,260,81 
1842. 1,444,397 
Be es vgs cc bvidesdqes 2,418,958 
1844. 1,756,941 
Bete vasa» 48ce foie 2,275,995 
BED sdiseda~euece cacy ,331.741 
1847. 1,832,884 
BN crwagios waters toulegs 2,190,013 
Bch scnachcsceeaas 1,583,224 
BP ic divewd. vagdavees 1,605,21 
Pare riers 2.485,287 . .... Ty 
BPD kd 6th ghee so s00045 (Returns not published.) 


Our trade with China has suffered 
only one temporary interruption of peace- 
ful relations since its commencement in 
1784—that of 1821, when Terranora, a 
sailor on board of the American ship 
Emily, was judicially murdered by the 
Chinese magistrate Pwanyu, contrary to 
the forms of Chinese law. The Ameri- 
can merchants at Whampoa protested 


+ Vol. i., 
§ Since I 
ments U.S. 


. 324. 
6 our figures are from the public docu~ 
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against the proceedings, but without 
effect. The prisoner was strangled with- 
out a legal trial. It is very remarkable, 
that our “government, at Washington, 
never made the least move or remon- 
strance respecting this tragical affair, 
but still left the commerce, lives an 
property of American citizens in China 
wholly unprotected, and at the mercy of 
its rulers.”* 

Not until the mission of Mr. Cushin, 
to China, after a lapse of 60 years, had 
our government any official dealings 
with that of Peking. Our consuls at 
Canton were merely merchants, having 
no salary from our government, no funds 
to employ interpreters, when necessary, 
or any power over their countrymen ; 
and they came and went without the 
least notice or acknowledgment from 
the Chinese. 

On the announcement of the treaty of 
Nanking, which terminated the opium 
war, our government deemed it a favor- 
able moment for attempting official di- 
plomatie intercourse with China; and 

ingly President Tyler dispatched 

the, Hon. Caleb Cushing, as commis- 
org and envoy extraordinary on be- 
: of the United States, with an auto- 
: letter to the emperor. Some ob- 
les were thrown in the way of his 
ering the letter to his imperial ma- 
jesty in person ; but nevertheless he was 
received in a friendly manner by the 
imperial commissioner, Kiying, who 
was invested with extraordinary powers 
for the occasion. The treaty concluded 
embodied all the important stipulations 
of the two English treaties, and allowed 
us the entrance of the five trading ports, 
Shang-hai, Ning-po, Fou-tcheou, Amoy 
and Chica, on complying with the rules 
established by the Chinese government 
for the regulation of commerce. Ameri- 
can citizens are also allowed by the trea- 
ty to construct, in the five ports, dwel- 
lings, store-houses, churches, cemeteries 
and hospitals; also freely to employ 
teachers and other literary assistance, 
and to purchase books in China. It was 
also stipulated that subjects of China and 
of the United States, guilt y of any crime 
towards each other, should be tried by 
the laws of their respective governments. 
An American criminal iu China is there- 
fore only to be tried by the American 
consul, or other public functionary of the 


* Williams’s China, vol. ii., p. 457. 


United States, authorized for the pur- 
pose. It was also stipulated that all 
uestions of right of property, between 

mericans in China, should be subject 
to our laws, and that China should not 
interfere in any questions arising be- 
tween our citizens and those of other na- 
tions not Chinese. We are also allowed 
to apprehend in the Chinese territory all 
mutineers or deserters from American 
vessels; while, on the other hand, we 
are to deliver up all Chinese criminals 
when dematiel by Chinese authorities. 
The treaty of Mr. Cushing, called the 
treaty of Wanghai, is to remain in force 
12 years, or longer, at the option of the 
two governments. 

There are no very accurate data upon 
which to estimate the entire foreign 
trade of China, but it is believed to 
amount to about $100,000,000. Accord- 
ing to McCulloch'the trade fof England 
alone with China, in 1838, amounted to 
£11,700,040 sterling. 

The great and most important of all 
the imports into China, as regards value, 
is opium, although it is prohibited by 
the government. In 1836, before the 
opium war, the quantity imported had 
risen to 26,018 chests, worth $17,106,903, 
which is probably the largest sum given 
for any raw article, by any one nation 
to another, if we except raw cotton fur- 
nished to Great Britain by the United 
States. Since the opium war the im- 
portation of the article has been greater 
than before. The smuggling of it is re- 
duced to a regular system, and carried 
on to a very great extent. The impor- 
tation is still forbidden, under penalt 
of death; but the law on the subject is 
a dead letter. Opium is allowed to be 
raised in the provinces of China; and 
the efforts of the government to prevent 
its importation are oe feeble. Public 
opinion in China is in favor of the legal- 
ization of the trade. Before the opm 
war the question of legalizing the trade 
was discussed by the government, peti- 
tions having been presented for its le- 
galization. The government hesitated 
at first, but finally, in consideration of 
the enormous evils resulting to the in- 
habitants from the use of the drug, the 
emperor resolved to make one more 
final effort to suppress the trade. Com- 
missioner Lin was made the instrument 
for effecting the suppression. He order- 
ed that all opium then on shore or in 
ships on the coast be immediately deli- 
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vered up, at the same time forcibly de- 
taining Capt. Elliott, “chief superin- 
tendent of the trade of British subjects 
in China,” together with all the mer- 
chants of foreign countries. The orders 
of Lin were, at first, but partially com- 
re with, but, finally, an order to Capt. 

iott, detained, had the desired effect. 
He immediately enjoined and required 
all of her majesty’s subjects at Canton 
“forthwith to make a surrender to him 
of all the opium under their respective 
control, to be delivered over to the go- 
vernment of China,” promising indem- 
nity by the British government. Such 
was the substance of his circular, issued 
at Canton on the 27th of March, 1839, 
The immediate effect was the surrender 
of 20,291 chests, all foreigners being de- 
tained until the whole was delivered. 
The opium was on board of 22 vessel 
and Commissioner Lin superintende 
the delivery in person. The market value 
of the opium, at the time, was about 
$9,000,000, and the cost price nearly 
$11,000,000. Most of the foreign mer- 
chants of all nations signed a pledge, 
‘not to deal in opium, nor to attempt to 
introduce it into the Chinese empire ;” 
and the captains of most vessels signed 
a bond, demanded by Lin, not to bring 
in any more opium. Both the pledge 
and bond, however, were almost imme- 
diately violated, and the trade clandes- 
tinely renewed. 

To stop the. sale and use among the 
people Lin resorted to the most violent 
measures. He executed several per- 
sons purposely before the factories, in 
order to strike terror both to foreigners 
and Chinese. An order from the empe- 
ror to destroy the opium delivered up 
was most thoroughly executed, not a 
a of it being allowed to be pur- 
oimed. A man was summarily execut- 
ed for attempting to carry off only a 
small quantity. 

Commissioner Lin finding that, even 
whilst he was destroying the opium, the 
English and others had commenced the 
sale again, attempted to drive the ships 
from the coast by forbidding the bahalt- 
itants to supply them with provisions. 
This led to the first collision. Captain 
Elliott, seeing his boats stopped which he 
had sent on shore for provisions, fired the 
first gun in attack upon three junks that 
refused to convey to Lin his request for 
permene except verbally. No great 

mage was done. The Chinese now 


attacked all vessels on the coast. Opium, 
however, still continued to be sold, the 
Hong merchan ms 
cers aiding én all possible ways. Seei 
that it could not So moped, even come 
missioner Lin entered into.an agreement 
with Capt. Elliott for continuing the 
trade. Capt. Elliott had given security 
for its being carried on fairly, and the 
commissioner himself had signed the 
agreement. But all the negotiations 
were suddenly ruptured by the unauthor- 
ized entrance of one of the English ships 
whose captain had signed the bond not 
to return to the trade. Coercive mea- 
sures were now taken again against the 
English families at Macao; and Capt. 
Elliott having proceeded thither to re- 
uest a withdrawal of the threats of the 
Chinese, an engagement ensued be- 
tween two of the British ships and Ad- 
mira! Kwan with a fleet of sixteen ja 
The junks were all either sunk, blown 
up, or scattered. Immediately after 
this, on the 6th of December, 1839, Lin 
= ared all trade with the English at an 
end. 4h 
Such was the commencement of the 
opium war, in which the Chinese w 
clearly in the right, since they had 
the same right to prohibit the import 
tion of opium into China as any 







nation to prohibit an article: Sa : 4 *- | 
h for ¥ 


they too severe on the Englis | 
ting the laws of their empire, and 
couraging the citizens to violate them. 
The English, however, did not view 
the matter in this light; and the only 
uestion that now arose with them was, 
ow shall we get our pay for the lost 
opium? Capt. Elliett very a 
gested that the Chinese should be 
to pay for it. The debate upon the sub- 
ject in the British Parliament turned 
almost entirely upon the importance of 
the opium trade, leavin e wrong of 
the thing entirely out of the quest 
The majority were in favor of letting 
the war on, simply because it was 
begun. Sit Jarnes Graham asserted that 
the governors of Canton had sanctioned 
the trade in opium ; Sir George Staunton, 
that it would not be safe for British 
power in India if these insults were not 
checked, and that the Chinese had far 
exceeded in their recent efforts the pre- 
vious acknowledged laws of the land. 
Dr. Lushington maintained that the con- 
nivance of the local rulers acquitted the 
smugglers; while Sir John Hathouse, 


prefects and other offi- . 
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like an honest man, truly stated that the 
reason why the government done 
nothing to stop the opium trade, was that 
it was profitable! Lord Melbourne, with 
equal fairness, said, “We “possess im- 
mense territories npn fitted for 


raising opium; and though he would 
wish that the government were not so 


* : directly concerned in the traffic, he was 


-. not prepared to pledge himself to re- 
Jinquish it!” The Duke of Wellington 
thought the Chinese government was in- 
sincere in its efforts, and therefore de- 
served little sympathy ; and finally, Lord 
Ellenborough spoke of the million and 
a-half sterling revenue “derived from 
foreigners,” which, if the opium mono- 
poly was given up, and its cultivation 
Shaadaned they must seek elsewhere. 
No one advocated the war solely on the 
ground that the opium had been seized.* 
The cpium war and the entire pro- 
cvedings of the British government on 
the subject furnish a pitiful illustration of 
the influence of mere gain over the 
minds of even the most civilized and 
Christian nations. Here we see Eng- 
land, with all its boasted civilization and 
ianity, striving to thwart the efforts 
of a semi-barbarous and pagan nation to 
ive its people from the destructive 
ects of a deadly drug—striving to 
the Chinese a trade in opium 
which England, better than any other 
nation, knows to be the destroyer of 
thousands of Chinese annually! Is ita 
wonder that the orientals deride Chris- 
tianity, and prefer the teachings of Con- 
fucius to those of the New-Testament ? 
A pretext being wanting for carrying 
on the war, the English were not long 
in finding one. Lord John Russell fiual- 
ly succeeded in concocting the follow- 
ing: He said the war was “ set afoot to 
obtain reparation for insults and inju- 
ries offered her majesty’s superintendent 
and subjects ; to obtain indemnification 
for the losses the merchants had sus- 
tained under threats of violence; and 
lastly, to get security that persons and 
property trading with China should in fu- 
re be protected from insult and injury, 
and trade maintained upon a proper 
footing.” If he had told the truth, which 


these great Lord John Russells do net al- P¥ 


ways do, he would have said, that the 
English brought the insults of the Chinese 
upon themselves by openly violating 


* Williams’s China, vol. ii. p. 526. 


the laws of China, and encouraging the 
Chinese citizens to do the same; and 
that the war was.caused by an attempt 
to continue in the same course of con- 
duct towards China, after repeated or- 
ders to desist, and respect laws of 
the country. In seeking for a pretext to 
carry on the war, every principle of 
law, justice, decency and Christianity 
was laid aside. The English knew that 
the opium trade was a wicked and Ly 
tematic violation of Chinese laws. e 
world saw a Pagan monarch, on the one 
hand, endeavoring to put down a vice 
destructive of the morals and lives of 
his subjects ; and on the other, a power- 
ful nation of Christians, determined to 
thwart all his virtuous endeavors, even 
at the cost of blood, and the vast expen- 
ses of a powerful naval and land force ! 
The war was the direct offspring of Brit- 
ish iniquity, and the English acted upon 
the principle which all nations are too 
apt to act upon, when gain is their ob- 
ject, that “might makes right.” The 
opium trade was profitable, as Sir John 

obhouse said; and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who thought that the Chinese 
deserved no sympathy in their endea- 
vors to put down a vice, very well knew 
that the burning of a little gunpowder 
and the murdering of a few thousand 
Chinese, would render the trade perma- 
nent. It was therefore suffered to go on, 
the principles of Christianity to the eon- 
trary notwithstanding. Queen ‘area 
who probably never understood the 
merits of the case, made no formal decla- 
ration of war against China, but author- 
ized the war to go on by an order in 
council to the Admiralty, in which it was 
recited that “ satisfaction and reparation 
for the late injurious proceedings of cer- 
tain officers of the Emperor of China 
against certain of our officers and sub- 
jects shall be demanded from the Chi- 
nese government.” She had heard no- 
thing but the shameful inisrepresenta- 
tions of the whole conduct of the Chi- 
nese government in the matter, and act- 
ed accordingly. China had only at- 
tempted to enforce a wholesome law, 
while England was resolved that it 
shouid not be enforced, because it would 
t an end to their money-making trade 
in opium. 

In vain did Commissioner Lin write 
two letters to Queen Victoria, asking her 
Christian aid in putting down the opium 
trade. The only reply he received was 
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the arrival, in 1840, of the ship Ariel at 
Canton, announcing the determination 
of the British government to appeal to 
arms in case the emperor refused to set- 
tle the difficulties without bloodshed. 
The Chinese immediately began to pre- 
pare for the coming storm. They re- 
paired their ships and forts, and guarded 
the coasts. 

The advance of the English forces 
under Sir G. Brewer, brine at Macao 
on the 22d June, 1841, and commenced 
the blockade of Canton. On the 4th of 
July, he moved northward to the harbor 
of Tinghai, a city whose people, what- 
ever wrongs those of Canton had com- 
mitted towards the English, were entire- 
ly guiltless, and demanded its surrender, 

he brave inhabitants declared that 
they would do their best to defend them- 
selves, and on Sunday, the 5th of July, 
the broadsides of all the English vessels 
were opened upon the town. The Eng- 
lish landed 3000 troops, who took a posi- 
tion commanding the town. The walls 
of the city were seen filled with Chinese 
troops. Shot and shell were poured in 
upon them in a heartless manner until 
night closed the operations of war. The 
next morning the place was found 
evacuated during the night, and posses- 
sion was taken without resistance. The 
slaughter of the Chinese had been con- 
siderable, and many of the ge 
Chinese officers were killed. Gen. Bur- 
rell was appointed governor of the ony 

Amoy and Ningpo were next block- 
aded, after the refusal of the authorities 
of those cities to send a copy of Lord 
Palmerston’s letter, setting forth the 
| Menge of re ges to Peking. The 
etter was finally delivered to Kishen, 
the governor-general of the province of 
Chehkiang, at Taku, where the two Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries, Admiral G. Elliott 
and Captain Elliott had an interview 
with him. He promised to lay the letter 
before the emperor, but delayed; the 
English threatened him, but he finally 
agreed to meet them at Canton. Dar- 
ing these negotiations at Taku, the Eng- 
lish were prowling about the coasts in 
quest of food, which they found it hard 
to procure, as no Chinaman was ajlowed 
under pain of death to supply them. 
Some skirmishing took place in different 

rts, and several prisoners fell into the 
heuds of the Chinese at Ningpo, among 
whom were the crew of a vessel lost at 
the mouth of the Tsientang river. The 






























































prisoners were all carried to Nin in 
small cages, according to the usual prac- 
tice of the Chinese. 

Large rewards were offered by Lin 
for the capture of English ships and peo- 
ple; his efforts, however, did not Btn 

he emperor, who ordered him to Peking 
and severely reprimanded him, deelarin 
that he had done more harm than pest 

They were dreadfully afflicted with 
sickness and death. Among the troops 
stationed at Tinghai over 400 of the 
4,000 died within three months after 
their arrival, and three times that num- 
ber were in the hospitals. This induced 
Admiral Elliott to make a truce. Ad- 
miral Elliott, in consequence of ill 
health, was obliged to resign his office 
as plenipotentiary and return home, 
leaving the management of affairs to 
Captain Elliott, who renewed negotia- 
tions at Canton, in Dec., 1841, but found 
the Chinese determined to resist all de- 
mands for indemnity, Kishen, who had 
taken the place of Lin, refused to eede 
the isie of Hongkong, and negotiations 
were broken off. The English then im- 
mediately made an attack upon the 
forts at Cheunpi and Taikokton, but 
their progress was rong ey, shen — 
proposing an armistice. He ECC 
alarmed and re-opened negotia’ ions, at 
the same time memorializing the em. 

ror, stating the ineffectiveness of | 

efences. Kishen went so far as to@r 
range a treaty with Captain 
making important cessions and indem 
nities to the English; but Lin and his 
colleagues memorialized the emperor 
against Kishen and his peaceful mea- 
sures; and the treaty never reached Pe- 
king. The emperor was determined on 
war; and on the 27th of Jan., 1842, he 
ordered it to be resumed, “in order to 
destroy and wipe clean away, to exter- 
minate and root out the rebellious bar- 
barians.” He put all his defences in the 
best condition, and offered a reward of 
$50,000 for Elliott, Brewer, Morrison and 
other ringleaders. 

On the 26th of Jan., the English made 
an attack on the Bogue forts with nine 
ships, two steamers, and 500 troops. They 
were defended by more than 3,000 Chi- 
nese. The forts were taken and blown 
up. The Chinese lost 1,000 men. The 
next day the English attacked a fortifi- 
cation and entrenched camp of 2,000 
Chinese on the river, who had mounted 
upwards of 100 cannon. The ships and 
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Steamers opened a hot fire upon the 
camp, and together with the land forces 
made a terrible slaughter of them. The 
Chinese fought bravely, buf were soon 
overcome with a loss of 500 men, their 
camp, and everything. By means of 
their steamers the English easily de- 
stroyed an immense raft constructed 
across the river to prevent their ap- 
proach to Canton, which was only five 
miles above. Seeing the loss of this, the 
Chinese sent a flag of truce proposing a 
“a. of hostilities for three days. 

t the end of the three days hostili- 
ties were renewed by an advance upon 
Canton, the British forees being now re- 
inforced by the arrival of Maj. Gen. Sir 
Hugh Gough, from India, to take com- 
mand of the land forees. The Chinese, 
seeing the city at the mercy of the Eng- 
lish, proposed on the 20th of March an- 
other truce, by which trade was allow- 
ed to goon. During this truce, which 
lasted about six weeks, the Chinese 
made active preparations for defence, 
and on the 2ist of May. they attacked 
the ships of the English by land and 
water, but did little damage. The Eng- 

in turn, destroyed their junks, fire- 
boats and batteries in every direction. 
On the 24th of May the English invest- 
ed the city, seizing the factories and at- 
tacking the forts and camps behind the 
city. On the 26th they made prepara- 
tions to burn the city, Sut a heavy rain 
prevented them, and they deferred the 
a till the next day. In the mean 
time the city offered to surrender; and 
soon after, on the same day, a messenger 
arrived from Capt. Elliott desiring all 
operations to cease till he could con- 
clude negotiations, which he had com- 
menced, for the surrender. The terms 
agreed upon were that a ransom of $6,- 
000,000 should be paid, and the Chinese 
evacuate the city and march 60 miles 
from it, besides paying for the loss of 
all property. Before evacuating the cit 
some lawless Chinese troops endertock 
to plunder the inhabitants. A terrible 
conflict with the citizens ensued, and 
more than 1,000 persons were killed in 
the streets. The taking of Canton cost 
the English 14 killed, 112 wounded, 
and about 300 from fever. The Chinese 
lost about 5,000 men, and 1,200 cannon. 
The trade at Canton went or., after the 
surrender, without interruption during 
the war, the usual duties and charges 
being paid as in time of peace. 


Six men of war and about 500 troops 
being left at Canton and Hongkong to 
enforce the truce, the rest of the Eng- 
lish forces under Admiral Parker and 
Sir Hugh Gough, consisting of two 74’s 
and seven ships, four steamers, 23 trans- 
ports, and two other vessels, with about 
3,500 troops, proceeded to the north, and 
attacked the city of Amoy, on the 25th 
of Aug., 1842. On the 27th the city 
was taken without much loss of life on 
either side. All the public stores were 
destroyed. The city was completely 
pillaged by native robbers after the Chi- 
nese troops retreated. All the Chinese 
junks were destroyed. 

The English next left for Chusan, 
where they attacked the city of Tinghai, 
and soon subdued the whole island, the 
Chinese losing 1,000 men. A military 

overnment was appointed over the is- 
fand, and 400 men left to protect it. 
The English next proceeded to Chinhoi, 
which they attacked on the 10th of 
Oct. The town was bombarded and 
taken. The Chinese lost 1,500 men, and 
the governor Yukien committed suicide 
to escape the displeasure of the emperor. 
An immense amount of public stores 
was taken. Ningpo was next taken 
without resistance, on the 13th. The 
English found in the cit pe ate 
many tons of copper coin in the mint, an 

vast quantities of rice, silk, and Panes 
lain. The English intended at first to 
burn the city, but finally concluded to 
make it their winter quarters. 

All these losses in such rapid succes- 
sion did not discourage the emperor. 
He prepared for new efforts. Lin, who 
had been banished to Ili, as also Ilipu 
and Kishen, who had been condemned 
to death for attempting to make a treaty 
with the English, were all taken into 
favor and consulted as to future move- 
ments. New defences were made to 

ard Peking and the city of Honge- 
Se, a place of great wealth. The Chi- 
nese re-opened the campaign by an at- 
tack on Ningpo. They were, as usual, 
defeated with great loss. The musket- 
ry and chain-shot poured upon them by 
the English, “choked up the streets 
with their dead bodies.”* The English 
next attacked an entrenched camp near 
Tsz’ki. They fell upon it on three sides si- 
multaneously with great slaughter. In- 
deed, the English made a barbarous and 


* Williams’s China, vol. ii., p. 549. 
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“unmanly slaughter of their flying ene- 
my,” pursuing them several miles. The 
Chinese lost 1,000 men killed, and the 
number of wounded must have been 
great. The English lost 6 killed and 37 
wounded. The English remained over 
night in the taken camp, and destroyed 
it the next morning. 

The next place attacked by the Eng- 
lish was Chapu, a strongly fortified city 
about 40 miles above Chinhai, and a 
place of great trade. The Chinese fled 
on their approach. The city and all 
its defences were an easy prey. The 
loss of life was terrible. Those who 
could not escape killed themselves. 
Fifteen hundred were slain. Some were 
burned to death who had taken refuge 
in a temple which was set on fire. 
Great numbers destroyed themselves, 
after cutting the throats of their wives 
and children, The houses were found 
full of the dead and dying. Young 
children were found attending upon 
their aged or infirm parents, awaiting 
in dread suspense the approach of the 
English, from whom they expected little 
less than instant destruction. 

The English next proceeded north- 
ward to the mouth of the Yangtsz’kiang 
and Wusung rivers, and attacked the ex- 
tensive forts which defended the en- 
frances of those rivers, These forts 
mounted 175 guns, and contained a 
strong force. After a cannonading on 
both sides of two hours the English en- 
tered the forts sword in hand. The Chi- 
nese fought with desperation and died 
at their posts. About 100 were killed. 
The fortifications, stores, and everything 
were destroyed. 

The English next marched on the city 
ef Shanghai, which they took without 
opposition. A ransom of $300,000 was 
exacted, and every thing of value was 
seized, The rice found in the publie gra- 
naries was distributed among the people 
which they had also done in severa 
other cities. Three hundred and eighty- 
eight cannons were taken. Shanghai 
was taken on the 19th of June, 1842. 

On the 23d the English left Shanghai, 
and sys up the Yangtsz’kiang, to 
attack the city of Chinkiang-fu, at the 
junetion of the Grand Canal and the 
river. A large reinforeement, under Sir 
H. Pottinger and Lord Saltoun, joined 
the expedition on the 22d. The advance 
up the river greatly alarmed the emperor. 
The expedition now consisted of ships, 


steamers, and transports, in all seventy- 
two, most of them large vessels. The 
sight of such a force proceeding into the 
country filled the inhabitants with asto- 
nishment and dread. Before. starting, 
Pottinger issued a proclamation to the 
people, entirely misrepresenting the 
cause of the war, and making com- 
plaints of the government, charging it 
with duplicity and treachery, and de- 
claring that Lin had imprisoned the 
English af Canton, in the commence- 
ment of the war, merely to extort opium, 
and not to suppress the trade. The 
whole proclamation was a violation of 
truth, and a disgrace to the English 
nation. It concluded by saying that 
peace would not be made until cessions 
of territory, compensation for losses, and 
open and equal intercourse between the 
two nations were granted. The real 
causes of the war were not stated. The 
emperor also issued a proclamation about 
the same time, in which he gave the 
true version of the ease, and exhorted 
his subjects to renewed efforts. 

Some batteries were destroyed by the 
English, as they proceeded up the river, 
eal ther finally arrived at Chinkiang-fi 
on the 20th of July, The city is on 
canal, and is surrounded by a high 
solid wall four miles in cireuit, “Dine 
English forces, consisting of 7,000 men, 


and a brigade of asa! attacked the 
city in three divisions. The Chinese, to 


the number of 3,000, were encamped 
behind the city. Within its walls there 
were from 2,600 to 2,800 i The 
English entered the city by sealing the 
walls with ladders, and by blowing up 
the gateways. A most terrible slaughter 
ensued. There was desolation and woe 
on all sides, The streets and houses 
were filled with the dead, the Chinese 
killing themselves, wives, and children, 
rather than fall into the hands of the 
English. The Tartars threw their wives 
and children into wells. The destrue- 
tion of life was frightful. Out of a po- 
pulation of 4,000 not more than 500 
survived. Truly a Christian means of 
opening China and securing the opium 
trade! The public offices were ran- 
sacked, and all the arms and warlike 
stores destroyed. As’ in all the cities 
which the English had taken, the popu- 
lace plundered the city and suburbs im 
every direction. In twenty-four hours 
after the English landed, the city and 
suburbs of Chinkiang-fu were a mass of 
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ruin and complete destruction. Part of the 
eastern wall was blown down, and all the 

tes dismantled. The English lost 37 

illed and 130 wounded. The English 
next proceeded up the river to Nanking, 
which city they reached on the 9th of 
August, 1842. To avoid a repetition of 
the horrid scenes of Chinkiang-fu, after 
making preparations for an assault, the 
English sent a communication to Nin 
Kien, the governor, stating that they 
would ransom the city for $3,000,000! 
In what other light can we regard these 
invaders than as public robbers and 
murderers ? Because the Chinese wished 
to prevent traffic in a vile drug that 
ruined the morals of the people, and 
destroyed the lives of thousands annu- 
ally, the English made war upon them, 
murdered them by thousands, plundered 
them of their goods, and extorted from 
them at the point of the bayonet millions 
of dollars ! 

To hasten the delivery of this enor- 
mous amount of ransom money, these 
ae robbers of nations made every 

lemonstration of an immediate attack. 
The Chinese, knowing the dreadful con- 
sequences of a non-compliance with the 
demands of the English, opened negoti- 
ations with Sir Henry Pottinger on the 
14th of August. The city of Yangchou 
had already sent half a million of dollars 
to the invaders, as the ransom of that 
A treaty was easily negotiated 

‘the English, entirely on their own 
terms, for they had only to dictate. It 
was signed on board of the English 
flag-ship Cornwallis on the 29th of 
August, 1842, and sent the same day to 
Peking for the emperor’s ratification. 
The articles of the treaty were :—1. 
Lasting peace between the two empires. 
2. The Chinese government to pay 
$21,000,000 by the end of 1845, twelve 
being for the expenses of the war, three 
for debts due the English merchants, 
and six for the opium. 3. The ports of 
Canton, Amoy, Fuhchan, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai, to be thrown open to British 
trade and residence, and trade conducted 
according to a well-understood tariff. 4. 
The Island of Hong-Kong to be ceded 
to the queen of England. 5. All British 
prisoners to be unconditionally released. 
6. All Chinese in the service of the Eng- 
lish to be pardoned and held guiltless. 
7. Correspondence hereafter to be con- 
ducted on terms of perfect equality. 8. 
When the treaty receives the emperor’s 


assent, and six millions of dollars are 
paid, the English forces shall withdraw 
rom the river (Yangtsz’kiang) and the 
laces now occupied; but Chusan and 
iiseie-os to be retained till all the pro- 
visions of the treaty are completed. 

The $6,000,000 were paid without 
much delay, and on the 15th of Septem- 
ber the emperor’s ratification was re- 
ceived. 

Thus ended the opium war, than which 
a more iniquitous one never disgraced 
the annals of any nation. It cost the poor 
Chinese some ten thousand lives, and 
“woes unnumbered ;” while the entire 
loss of life on the part of the Eng- 
lish, from war and sickness, must have 
been about 4,000. Most of the English 
officers of the army and navy, engaged 
in the war, received promotion or honor- 
ary titles for their skill in slaughtering 
the Chinese. Sir Hugh Gough was made 
a baronet, and after more service in 
India, of a like character, elevated to 
the ene with the title of Lord 
Gough, Baron of Chinkiang-fu! What 
a train of bloody scenes and distress— 
the cries of the slaughtered innocent 
women and children—the terror of the 
old and decrepit—must the name of 
Chinkiang-fa bring up in the mind of 
this a English baron! Methinks he 
would have preferred some other name.* 

Tea Trape with Cutna—The Hong- 
kong “China Mail” of the 9th of Sep- 
tember has the following table, showin 
the extent of the tea trade of China wit 
the United States during the last eight 
years : 


Year ending Green. Black. Total 

June su, Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 

1845.........13,812,099... 6,950,459. . 20,762,558 
Ne dann nd de 14,236,082... 4,266,166. . . 18,502,285 
. SDS 13,853,132... 4,318,496... 18,171,628 
1848, ........ 16,345,030... 3,993,617. .. 19,338,640 
1649 ...... . 13,818,700... 4,853,600. ..18,672,300 
STS 14,386,400... 7,361,400. ..21,757,800 
Pe, 15,215,700. . 13,545,100. . 28,760,800 
1852......+.. 20,937,300 . . 13,396,700. . .34,334,000 


Rexicion or Cutwa.—China, with its 
400,000,000 of people, has no national 
religion ; that is, no religion exclusively 
supported by the state, though the doc- 
trines of Confucius are the only ones 
couitenanced by it, not, however, to the 
prohibition of others. Religious beliefs 
are almost as various among the Chinese 
as among Christians. There is no well 
understood and universally acknowledged 
standard of doctrine among them. Va- 

* Williams’s China, vol. ii., chaps. xxii, xxiii. 


Chinese Repository, vols. 11, 3, 15,2, 8 and 10. 
Lock’s, Events. 
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Peculiarities of Religion—Sects—Sacrifices— Buddhism. 


rious religious observances and the most 
discordant opinions are found everywhere 
in China, even among those belonging 
to the same sect. ‘‘ What is seen in one 
district,” says Mr. Williams, “ is some- 
times utterly unknown in the next pro- 
vinee, and the opinions of one man are 
laughed at by another.” 

Two things distinguished the religion 
of China, taken as a whole, from the 
faith of most other pagan nations that 
now exist or have exisied : ist, human 
sacrifices are unknown to them; and 
2d, the deification of vice, as among the 
Greeks and Romans, and Hindus, is 
equally unknown. They have no Venus 
and Bacchus; no exposure in the temple 
of Mylitta,as among the Assyrians ;* 
no weeping for Thammuz, 

** Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian daiasels tolament his fate 
In am’rous ditties all the summer's day.”t 

The Chinese, though a licentious peo- 
ple in word and deed, says Mr. Williams, 
“ have not endeavored to sanctify vice, 
and lead the votaries of pleasure, falsely 
so called, down the road of ruin, by mak- 
ing its path lie through a temple, and 
under the protection of a goddess ; nor 
does their mythology teem with the dis- 
gusting relations of the amours of their 

ities, which render the religious stories 
of the Hindus and Greeks so revolting ; 
on the contrary, they exalt and_deify 
chastity and seclusion as much as the 
Romanists do, as a means of bringing the 


soul and bedy nearer to the highest ex- 
cellence. Vice is kept out of sight as 


well as outof religion, in a great degree, 
and it may be safely said that no such 
significant. sign as has been uncovered 
at, Pompeii, with the inseription Hic hab- 
ttat felicitas, was ever exhibited in a Chi- 
nese city. It is a most remarkable trait 
of Chinese idolatry, that there is no dei- 
fication of sensuality, which, in the name 
of religion, could shield and countenance 
those licentious rites and orgies that en- 
ervated the minds of worshipers, and 
polluted their hearts in so many other 
pagan countries.” 

Besides the doctrine of Confucius there 
are two other sects, Fo, or Buddhism, and 
Taou, or that of the Rationalists. The 
first acknowledges a Supreme Being, 
and believes the emperor his sole vice- 
gerent on earth. Confucius, the ele- 
ments, heaven, earth, gods of various at- 


* Herodotus, i, 131, 199. 
t Paradise Lost, i, 445. 
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tributes, saints, the emperor, &c., are 
objects of worship, the rites of which are 
watched over by the Board of Rites. The 
doctrine of Confucius fills the world with 
genii, demons, and the spirits of deceas- 
ed worthies, who are supposed to have 
each their separate duties and influences 
assigned to them. No worship is so 
strictly obseryed as that of ancestry, and 
filial piety is carried to excess even be- 
yond the grave. The Chinese are re- 
markable for their respect for old age, 
for their parents and superiors ; and the 
promise attached to the fifth command- 
ment they seem to have enjoyed. 

“The state religion of the Chinese,” 
says Dr. Morrison, “does not consist of 
doctrines which are to be taught, learn- 
ed, and believed, but of rites and cere- 
monies ; it is entirely a bodily service, 
and its ritual is contained in the statis- 
tics and code of the empire.” Sacrifices 
are offered to the heavens or sky, the 
earth, the gods of the land and grain, 
to the sun, moon, to Confucius, the 
names of the emperors of former dynas- 
ties, to the ancient patrons of agriculture 
and silk-weaving ; to the gods of heaven 
and earth, and the passing year; to” 
ancient patron of the healing art, an 
to the innumerable spirits of de Bt 
philanthropists, eminent statesmen, mats 
tyrs to virtue, &c.; to clouds, rain, wind,” 
and thunder; to the five celebrate 
mountains, four seas, and four rivers; to 
famous hills, great water-courses, flags, 
&c., &c., gods of cannon, gates, queen- 
goddess of earth, the north pole, and 
many cther things too numerous to 
mention. There is at Peking a temple 
of the earth; another of heaven, of the 
sun, and of the moon. 

The sacrifices consist of calves, bul- 
locks, sheep, pigs, and silks. The,ani- 
mals are not killed before or on the al- 
tar, but brought into the temple ready 
dressed and cooked. The custom of 
presenting cooked sacrifices is general 
in Chinese worship. “The state reli- 
gion of China,” says Mr. Williams, “is 
amere pageant, and can no more be 
called the religion of the Chinese than 
the teachings of Socrates could be term- 
ed the faith of the Greeks, It is, how- 
ever, intimately connected with the sect 
of the Learned, or Confucianists, because 
all its members and priests are learned 
men, who venerate the classical writ- 
ings.” In every city there is a temple, 
containing the tutelar divinity of the 
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city, called Chinghwang, with other 
and in these temples are the solstices, 
equinoxes, new oat full moons. The ma- 
ae repair to sacrifice to it and to 
the gods of the land and grain. Over 
the door of one of these temples in Can- 
ton is this inscription : “ Right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, are blended on earth, 
but all are most clearly distinguished in 
heaven,” 

Of all the saints in the Chinese ca- 
lendar Confucius is the chief, and there 
are 1,560 temples dedicated to him. The 
offerings presented in these temples are 
all eaten or used by the worshipers. It 
is said that there are 62,600 pigs, rab- 
bits, sheep and deer, annually offered up 
to him on his altars, all cooked in the 
best Chinese style, and eaten by the 
worshipers, The chureh-goers in Chi- 
na are very numerous, the good fare 
served up in the temples being a strong 
inducement to church-going, which 
doubtless would prove quite irresistible 
even in a Christian country. 


The temples of the Yu sect are very 
splendid. They generally consist of a 
large hall approached by a flight of 

the idol being placed on an altar 
ortable. Pictures adorn the walls, and 
griffins and dragons the ceilings. 
temple has its apparatus for sacri- 
animals, There is no congrega- 
i worship. 
Buddhism is a despised creed in Chi- 
but still it prevails everywhere, and 
is followed more or less by all the Chi- 
nese. Dr. Morrison says: “Buddhism 
in China is decried by the learned, 
laughed at by the profligate, yet follow- 
ed by all.” Buddhism is doubtless as 
a religion as any other in China. 
All creeds there are characterised by 
the grossest superstitions and ridiculous 
ceremonies. Mr. Malcolm, the mission- 
ary, gives a very favorable account of 
Buddhism in China. “It has no mytho- 
logy,” says he, “of obscene and fero- 
cious deities ; no sanguinary or impure 
observances; no self-inflicted tortures; 
no tyrannizing priesthood ; no confound- 
ing of right and wrong, by making cer- 
tain iniquities laudable in worship. In 
its moral code, its descriptions of the 
purity and peace of the first ages, of the 
shortness of man’s life because of his 
sins, &c., if seems to have followed ge- 
nuine traditions. In almost every res- 
pect it seems to be the best religion 


s, man ever invented.”* The tenets of 


Buddhism’ require a renunciation of the 
world, and the observance of austerities 
to overcome evil passions, and fit its dis- 
ciples for future happiness. A vow of 
celibacy is taken, and the’priests dwell 
together for mutual assistance in attain- 
ing perfection by worshiping Buddha, 
and calling upon his name. ir mo- 
nasteries, which are numerous, contain 
extensive libraries. They live by beg- 
ging, by cultivating the soil around their 
temples, by fees foe religious services, 
and by the sale of various trifles deem- 
ed valuable in their religion. As a 
class they sustain a good moral cha- 
racter. 

The form of Buddhism prevalent 
among the Mongolsand Thibetians of the 
Chinese Empire furnishes in its ritual 
the following decalogue: 1. Do not kill 
sentient beings. 2. Do not steal. 3. 
Do not marry. 4. Do not speak falsely. 
5. Drink not wine. 6. Perfume not the 
hair on the crown, nor paint the body. 
7. Do not behold songs or plays, and per- 
form none thyself. 8. Sit not nor lie 
on a high large couch. 9. Do not eat 
after the time. 10. Do not p hold of 
gold or silver, or any valuable thing.t 

The doctrines of the Buddhists seem 
mainly to rest on the principle that the 
world and all it contains are manifesta- 
tions of the Deity, but of a transient and 
delusive character ; that the human soul 
is an emanation from Deity; that after 
death it will again be bound to matter, 
and subjected to the miseries and acci- 
dents of this life, unless the individual to 
whom it belongs, by the attainment of 
wisdom through prayer and contempla- 
tion, succeeds in liberating it from that 
necessity, and secures its absorption in- 
to that divine essence from which it 
sprang.t 

Our limits forbid speaking extensive- 
ly of the religion of the Chinese. Taou- 
ism, to which we have alluded, is a reli- 
gion maintained in China by a sect 
called Rationalists. Its teachings are 
somewhat like those of Zeno. The 
founder of the sect was Lankiun, born 
B. C. 604, 54 years before Confucius. 
His doctrines are embodied in his great 
work, the Tan Teh King, or Memoir on 
Reason and Virtue. It is a sort of trans- 
cendentalism, making reason the es- 

* Malcolm’s Travels, vol, i., p. 322. 


+ Williams’s China, vol. ii., p. 258. 
t Brande’s Encyclopedia. 
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sence and source of everything. Retare- 
ment, contemplation and acts of benevo- 
lence, are enjoined. Like the system of 
Confucius, it contains much that is very 
good and much that is very ridiculous. 
t is just, however, to say, that, taken as 
a whole, the Memoir on Weasin and Vir- 
tue abounds in genuine wisdom. M. 
Panthier praises it extravagantly. He 
says: “La sagesse humaine n’a peut- 
étre jamais exprimé des paroles plus 
saintes et plus profondes.” This is un- 
doubtedly too high praise. 

The Rationa ists worship a great 
many idols, and their pantheon also in- 
cludes genii, devils, inferior spirits, and 
numberless other objects of worship. 
We must refer our readers for a full des- 
cription of this religion to Mr. Williams’s 
Middle Kingdom, where they will find 
the religions of China fully discussed. 
All religions are tolerated in China. 
Mahometanism is found in all the pro- 
vinces ; also Judaism; and besides the 
two leading idolatrous sects which we 
have mentioned there are many socie- 
ties and combinations, partly religious 
and partly political. That called the 
Triad Society is described by Mr. Wil- 
liams as an order similar to that of Free- 

; but from his description it is 
quite certain that it resembles Freema- 
sonry in nothing but its being a secret 
order. The Triad Society is ungopelas 
in China and denounced in the Chinese 
Code. The operations of the order are 
carried on with such great secrecy that 
very little is known, even in China, of 
their numbers, internal organization, or 
character. The Chinese government 
fears them, The order extends through- 
out China, Siam, Singapore, Malacca, 
and the Eastern Archipelago. In some 
places out of China the order is very 
powerful, and practises great cruelties 
on those who refuse to join it.* 

There is among all the religious sects 
of China a mutual forbearance and res- 
pect which is highly praiseworthy. The 
government seems to care nothing about 
religion, only as a tool of political power. 
It tolerates everything that does not in- 
terfere with the state. It separates re- 
ligion and politics completely, and as no 
sect has any state patronage, no one of 
them has the power to persecute. Budd- 
hism seems to have the widest sway in 


China.t 


* Middle Kingdom, vol. ii, p. 284. 
t Williams’s Middie Kingdom, passim. Davis’s 
China, vol. i., p. 301, Gutzlaff’s Voyages. 
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Lanovace, Epucation anp Litrra- 
turE.—We close this paper on China 
with a brief glance at its language, edu- 
cation and literature. The Chinese lan- 
guage is totally unlike that of any other. 
t is a most singular invention for com- 
municating ideas, something intermedi- 
ate between the hieroglyphic and alpha- 
betic systems. Chinese writers ascribe 
the invention of the characters of their 
language to Hwangti, one of their first 
aapaiahe, who lived about 2,700 years 
before Christ. While all other lan- 
guages have undergone remarkable 
changes, that of the Chinese, both writ- 
ten and spoken, has remained almost the 
same for many long periods of time; 
nor has there ever existed a language 
spoken by so many people as that of 

hina. The primitive characters of the 
language are derived from natural or ar- 
tificial objects. The total number of 
really different characters in the lan- 
guage, according to Mr. Williams, is 
about 25,000, though authors have stated 
them to amount to 54,409, as does Ma- 
gaillons; and Montucei fixes the num- 
ber at 260,899. The Chinese editor of 
the largest Chinese dictionary, upon 
which Dr. Morrison bases his, gives it as 
his opinion that there are 50,000 ; 
acters, including synonyms and differ 
forms ; and, taking in every variety 
tones given to the words and sounds 
which no characters exist, that there aré 
5,000 different words. The burden of 
remembering so many is so great that 
the literati have abridged them and ins 
creased their meanings, by which they 
save much toil. Mr. Williams states that 
a good knowledge of 10,000 characters 
will enable one to read any work in 
Chinese, and write intelligibly on any 
subject. Prémare says, that a good 
knowledge of 4,000 or 5,000 characte 
or even two-thirds of that number, is suf- 
ficient for all common purposes. The 
variations were exceedingly numerous 
formerly; for example: there were 42 
ways of writing the word pau, “preci- 
ous ;” and 41 for writing tswm, “ honora- 
ble.” In addition to the variations in 
the forms of characters, the Chinese 
have six different styles of writing them, 
which correspond to black-letter, seript, 
italic, roman, &c., in English, but much 
more unlike than those. It requires 
much study to distinguish them, and 
more to write them. The Chinese have 
labored more iu the mere matter of writ- 
ing the forms of their language, than in 
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discovering new ideas to record. This 
is the cause of the complen'y: to a 
great degree, and variety of the forms of 
their characters. All the strokes in their 
characters are reduced to eight elemen- 


“a ones. 

very character in Chinese has a 
sound, as much as in alphabetic Jan- 
guages, and some have more than one 
to express their different meanings; so 
that, although the character was not 
originally intended to delineate the 
sound of the thing it denoted, still the 
sound is the expression of the character.* 
Most of the compound characters are 
syllabic combinations. Nearly seven- 
eighths of all the characters of the lan- 
guage have been formed from less than 
2,000 symbols. 

The grammar of the Chinese language 
is unique. The use of particles supplies 
the place of inflexions. Neither the 
characters nor their names undergo any 
change ; whether used as verbs, nouns, 
adjectives, or particles, they remain the 
same ; number, gender, case, mood, tense 
and voice, are all indicated by adjuncts. 
The order of words in a sentence are, the 
ie the verb, the complement direct, 

the complement indirect ; modifying 
lessions precede ; the adjective stands 
the substantive, and tne substan- 

tive before the verb which governs it. 

The Chinese have many grammatical 
and philological works, exhibiting how- 
ever an ignorance of the genera! laws 
oflanguage. No distinction is made in 
Chinese in the writing of proper and 
common names. In most books there is 
no punctuation or division into sentences 
and paragraphs. The Chinese ridicule 

netuation. The Chinese language has 

en pronounced to be the most com- 
og and beautiful in the world. It ma 

beautiful in some respects, but it is 
certainly. a most unwieldy vehicle of 


bem at 

Education in China is extensively en- 
couraged. Among the conservative in- 
fluences in the Chinese system the 
general diffusion of education, and res- 
pect paid to literary pursuits growing out 
of the mode of obtaining office by liter- 
ary pursuits, hold an important place. 
The ee of educating the people 
was acknowledged and practised upon 
in China even before the time of Confu- 
cius, B. C., 549, and at an age when no 

* Williams's China, vol i., p. 481. 


t Middle Kingdom, vol.i., chapter x. China Open- 
ed, vol. i., p. 391. 


other nation had any system for general 
education. The great stimulus to liter- 
ary pursuits ameng the people of China 
generally is the hope thereby of obtain- 
ing office and honor, and the only course 
of education followed is the classical 
and historical one prescribed by law. 
Every department of letters, except ju- 
risprudenee, history, and official statis- 
tics, is considered secondary, and the 
Chinese literary graduate of fourscore 
is ignorant of hundreds of the most 
common things pertaining to many 
branches of science. It was about A.D. 
600 that Taitsung, of the Tang dynasty, 
instituted the present plan of preparing 
and selecting civilians by means of study 
and degrees ; but education has always 
been highly esteemed by the Chinese, 
and always exerted a dominant influ- 
ence on the manners and tastes of the 
ople. Ample oo have always 
S08 made for diffusing learning; and 
the example set by the Chinese govern- 
ment of rewarding with substantial and 
elevated and lucrative offices and honors 
all those who excel most in literary pur- 
suits, might well be imitated by our own 
more enlightened government. Such, 
however, is not the disposition of the go- 
vernment of this great republic. The ge- 
neral government of the United States is 
not, it must be confessed, as much dispos- 
ed to encourage literature and science as 
even the despotic governments. Here one 
is seldom rewarded by offices and honors 
for his extensive literary and scientific 
attainments; while, be it said to the 
shame of our government, nearly all offi- 
ces and honors are bestowed on either 
rofessed office-seekers—and their name 
is legion—or on men who can com- 
mand the influence of those in power 
by their wealth. Men in this country 
are not selected for office because the 
are profound scholars and imbued wit 
all the wisdom and sound philosophy of 
the age. Their learning avails them 
nothing ; but some rich, ignorant aspi- 
rant, without even a respectable know- 
ledge of the first principles of a liberal 
education, can nse to lucrative offices 
by the power and influence that his 
wealth alone gives him. The system 
that our general government has thus far 
pursued in dispensing offices is one that 
1s any thing but encouraging to literature 
und literary men. Education is the 
foundation of our liberties, and literary 
men ought to be encouraged in an es- 
pecial manner by the government; but 
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such, unfortunately, is not the case. It 
bestows no honors of rewards for high 
literary attainments. The poor learned 
man stands no chanee for office along- 
side of the ignorant rich one ; and this ae- 
counts for the well-known fact, that we 
seldonr find any office filled by one who 
owes his elevation to his literary or 
scientific attainments. Look over our 
widely extended republic, from Maine 
to California, and say whether those in 
office are the most intelligent, most 
highly educated, and the best in all res- 
pects that our yep could afford. 
As a general rule the most learned live 
and die in comparative obscurity ; while 
the médtocre are the ones elevated to 
power and honor. 

This grave fault is not peculiar to the 
general (ction g 8 which has so many 
offices to dispose of, but it is a character- 
istic fault of the masses, who are for the 
most part swayed by demagogism, and 
the money-making influences of the day. 
Look into our city offices, our legislatures, 
our national congress, and see if you can 
find there our most learned, our wisest, 
and our best citizens. They are not 
there; and yet they should be. Where 
are they? Left at home, because dema- 
gogism and wealth have more influence 
over the voting masses than profound 
learning, the highest literary and scien- 
tifie attainments, and the many shinin 
but modest virtues consequent on hig 
education. 

In China all state employments are 
given by competition, as school and 
college prizes, to the best scholars. Mr. 
McCulloch very truly observes, that “it 
is honorable to the Chinese, that for 
viceroys, magistrates, and other state- 
officers, merit alone is the qualification ; 
the son of the poorest peasant may, by 
talent and application to learning, rise 
to the highest employments.” Schools 
for youth are abundant in every part of 
the empire; and education is so general, 
and its cost so reasonable, that reading 
and writing, in China, may be almost 
said to be universal. The schools es- 
tablished all over the empire are super- 
intended by various officers, appointed 
by government. In every district there 
is a literary chancellor ; but early aspi- 
rants are examined by superintendents, 
who make the circuit of their district 
twice a year for that purpose. The 
pupils they approve of repair to the 
chief, and should they pass that ordeal, 
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and thus obtain the approbation of the 
officers of their native district, they are 
eligible for the lowest literary honors of 
the state. For this, the first degree, the 
examinations take place twice every 
three years in every province. The 
scholars, having each a theme given 
them from the “Five Classics,” im a 
large hall, are confined in separate boxes, 
to prevent their receiving assistance 
from others, and every avenue is strictly 
guarded by soldiers. The first degree, 
called Tew-tsae, having been attained, 
the aspirant has to acquire two other 
honors, in the metropolis of his province, 
and he is then placed on the books as 
eligible for employment, corresponding 
to his advancement. To procure the 
highest state offices, an examination 
before the National College is necessary ; 
but the very pinnacle is only arrived at, 
by being examined by the emperor him- 
self. Every literary honor confers the 
title of mandarin,* and each degree is 
distinguished by a difference of the dress, 
which is, in some instances, very splen- 
did. The examinations are very rigid 
and only a small number out of a y; 
crowd gain honors. The examination 
for the third degree takes place at 
Peking, and the traveling expenses of 
the candidates are sometimes paid by 
government. The successful candidates 
are all presented to the emperor, who 
bestows rewards upon the three highest. 
The fourth and highest degree is rather 
an office than a degree; for, those who 
attain it are enrolled as members of the 
Imperial Academy, and receive salaries. 
The examination is held in the em- 
ror’s palace, in the presence of the 
ighest personages of the empire, 
he system of education in China is 
like almost everything else there, éx- 
ceedingly defective ; but great good is 
nevertheless the result; and the regard 
and material encouragement held out 
by the government to all scholars, is 
truly praiseworthy and deserving of 
imitation. 

Female education in China is less en- 
couraged, but it is nevertheless favor- 
ably regarded, and not altogether neg- 
lected. Literary attainments are con- 
sidered creditable to a woman, and the 
names of female authors, mentioned in 
Chinese annals, would make a long list. 
Yuen Yuen, the governor-general of 


* From the Portuguese and Spanish mandar, to” 
command. 
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Canton, in 1820, while in office, pub- 
lished a volume of his deceased daugh- 
ter’s poetry and the literary men are 
usually desirous of having their daugh- 
ters accomplished in music, poetry, 
composition, and classic lore. Such an 
education is considered befitting their 
station, and reflecting credit on the 
family. One of the most celebrated fe- 
male writers in China is Pan Hwuipan, 
who flourished about A.D. 80. She 
wrote a work entitled female precepts, 
which has formed the basis of many 
succeeding works in Chinese on female 
education. The aim of ber writings 
was to elevate female character and 
make it virtuous. Other Chinese author- 
esses treat on various subjects, but most! 
on morals and domestic economy. Chi- 
nese literary ladies are held in general 
respect, and more of the females of 
China can read and write their own lan- 
e than is yee biases The 
Siinese do not, as has been represented, 
make slaves of their wives, and Chinese 
females are in a far better condition 
than those of other pagan or unevange- 
lized countries, or even than the fe- 
males of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 


mans.* 

The literature of the Chinese is very 
extensive. “It would not be hazarding 
too much to say,” says Mr. Medhurst, 
“that in China there are more books, 
and more people to read them,than in any 
other country in the world. Among the 
360,000,000 of Chinamen, at least 2,000,- 
000 are literati.”+ There is not, how- 
ever, much that is original in their 
books, the belief of the Chinese being 
general that their books already contain 


* Williams’s China, vol. i,p. 456, also the whole 

of the chapter. 
+ China Opened, vol. i, p. 417. M. Abel Remusat, 
Speaking of Chinese literature, also observes: 
histoire littéraire, la critique des textes, et la 
biographie, sont le sujet d’une foule d’ouvrages re- 
uable par l’ordre et la reguilarité qui y sont ob- 
serves. On poss¢de beaucoup des traductions des 
livres Sanscrits sur la religion et la metaphysique. 
Les lettres cultivent }a povsie, qui est assujetie chez 
eux au double joug de la mesure et de la rime ; ils 
ont des poémes lyriques et narratifs, et surtout des 
poémes descriptifs, des pitces de theatre, des ro- 
mans des meurs, des romans oa les merveilleux est 
mis en usage. On a composé en outre un trés 
nd nombre des recueils speciaux et géneraux, 
bibliothéques et des encyclopedies, et dans le 
dernier siécle on avait commence |’impression d’une 
collection des ouvrages choisies en 180,000 volumes! 
Les Chinois ont d’excellents dictionnaires ou tous les 
signes de leur écriture, et tous les mots de leur 
langue sont expliqueés, avec le pe grand soin, et 
dans un ordre tres regulier. afin il n’y a pas 
meme en Europe, de nation chez laquelle on 
trouve tant des livres, ni des livres si bien fait, si 

a consulter, et 4 si bas prix.” 


ail that is known or that is to be known; 
that there is no room for further disco- 
veries, their ancient sages having ex- 
hausted every wollesh | ileaal the sta- 
tionary character of Chinese civilization, 
The scientific and philosophical works 
of the Chinese are those of Confucins 
and the “ten philosophers,” or his dis- 
ciples and commentators. Chinese li- 
terature has been, through ignorance of 
it, very unjustly depreciated. Klaproth, 
in his Memoires, vol. iii., p. 267, contra- 
dicts the statement that has so often 
been made, that the Chinese believed 
China to occupy the centre of the world, 
and that it is surrounded with a few in- 
significant and petty territories, all its 
tributaries. He says:—‘Je n’ai pas 
besoin de refuter ici Pidée absurde de 
ceux qui prétendent que les Chinois 
croient que leur pays est situé au milieu 
du whine 8 Un molelat, ou un couli du 
Canton peut, & la vérité, donner une 
reille explication, mais c’est & Vintelli- 
gence de celui qui questionne de adopter 
ou de la rejeter,’” 

Some idea further than that afforded 
by Remusat, may be gained of the ex- 
tent of Chinese literature, from the fact, 
as stated by Mr. Williams, that the Sz 
Fu Tsiuen Shu Tsung-muh, or Catalogue 
of all the Books in the Four Lib 
consists, of itself alone, of one hu 
and twelve octavo volumes of 300 pages 
each, and giving the titles, and a brief 
synopsis of the contents of upwards of 
20,000 works, and these not all, but only 
the best works in the language. 
catalogue arranges the books into four 
divisions, viz., classical, historical, pro- 
fessional writings, and belles-lettres. 

M. Remusat, Staunton, the two Morri- 
sons, and others best acquainted with the 
language and literature of the Chinese, 
speak in the highest terms of the polite 
literature of the Chinese. Many of their 
works on history, biography, statistics, 
etc., are very valuable and interestio 
Their biographies are both of men an 
women, in which latter is exhibited their 
high consideration for literary women. 
These biographies, as also many other 
works, are very voluminous. They have 
a biographical dictionary in 120 volumes. 
They have also a work by popular 
among the Chinese, entitled Memozrs of 


Distinguished Ladies, written by Lin 
Hiang, 124 B.C. They have also a ver 

valuable work, entitled Complete Anti- 
quarian Researches of Ma Twantin, who 
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lived A. D. 1275. It is a very extensive 
and profound work, containing research- 
es upon every matter relating to govern- 
ment, and extending throu h 

dynasties which held the throne nearl 
40 centuries. Remusat says of it : “This 
excellent work is a library by itself, and 
if Chinese literature possessed no other, 
the language would be worth learning 
for the sake of reading this alone.” Mr. 
Williams says of it: “It elevates our 
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a series of to close here this 


opinion of a nation whose lierature can 
— of a work mt this.” 
e are compelled, very unwillingl 
x per on China, for the 
want of space. There are a great num- 
ber of subjects which we are obliged to 
pass over without even naming them; 
and yet it would be an exceedingly in- 
teresting task to discuss them. We may, 
however, resume the subject in some 
future number. 





SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 


CONVENTION. 


We have received the proceedings of 
the Southern Commercial Convention, 
held in Baltimore, and regret that we 
were unable to accept an invitation to 
be nt. The temporary officers were 
J. C. Brune and J. F. Pickrell, The 
Committee on Resolutions were, Hon. 
J. D. Freeman, Mississippi ; Hon. J. C. 
Jones, Tennessee; Hon. J. R. Under- 
wood, Kentucky ; Hon. T. L. Clingman, 
North Carolina; Hon. J. L. Orr, South 
Carolina; Lieut. M. F. Maury, Virginia ; 
C. G. Baylor, Esq., District Columbia; 
P. H. Sullivan, Esq., Maryland ; Hon. 
J. L. Robinson, Indiana; Hon. John 
Moore, Louisiana ; Hon. T. M. Taylor, 
Missouri ; Hon. Richard Apperson, Ken- 
tucky; Hon. R. I. Bowie, Maryland; 
Hon. Alex. White, Alabama. 

The Hon. Wm. C. Dawson, of Georgia, 
was elected president ofthe convention. 
The following resolutions were adopted, 
together with one that the convention 
meet again on the first Monday of June 
next at Memphis. 

Resolved, That we highly approve the 
admirable address by which we have 
been welcomed to Baltimore. and that 
we sympathize with the noble efforts 
which the city of Baltimore has made, 
and is yet making, to secure the trade 
and commerce of the states to the South, 
and in the valley of the South. 

Resolved, That the prosperity and per- 
manency of the Union will be greatly 
promoted by the multiplication of the 
means of commercial and social inter- 
course in the several states, and that this 
convention recommends that every ef- 
fort should be made, consistent with our 
obligations to the whole, to increase the 
intercommunication between the cities 


and states of the South, West, and South- 
west. 

Resolved, That the Atlantic cities and 
states of the South are on the great na- 
tural highways of commerce—the gulf- 
stream—and these states should improve 
the facilities offered by nature by resort- 
ing to all the aids of science and art. 

Resolved, That among these facilities 
we hail the speedy completion of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road with 
satisfaction, and lock to it as opening @ 
new channel of trade greatly beneficial 
to the interior states of the Union, and 
especially those bordering the Ohio river, 

Resolved, That the question of a great 
commercial centre of commerce for na- 
tional exchanges will necessarily de 
pend upon the cheapness of transporta- 
tion, and that itis of great importance 
to the West and South, and Southw 
to ascertain the prices of freight 
transportation to Baltimore, and from 
Baltimore to Liverpool, and other impor- 
tant points of Europe. 

Resolved, That. a committee of be 
appointed by the chairman to ascertain 
and publish, after the completion of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road to Wheel- 
ing, the rates of transportation on that 
road of all important articles of com- 
merce. 

Resolved, That it is recommended to 
the merchants of Baltimore, as a means 
of securing the trade of the West, South- 
west, and South, to establish a line or 
lines of steamers between Baltimore and 
Liverpool, and other important parts of 
Europe and South America. 

Resolved, That while we disdain the 
slightest prejudice or hostility to the 
welfare and prosperity of any particular 
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section or city, North or South, we would 
promote, as we think we reasonably 
might, consistent with the laws of trade, 
its great central position, the commer- 
cial interests and prosperity of Balti- 
more, as being well calculated to excite 
a wholesome and beneficial competition 
with more northern Atlantic cities, which 
could not fail to be peculiarly advanta- 
geous to the whole South, Southwest, 
and West, and, in fact, tothe nation at 
large. 

Resolved, That true policy requires 
the United States to foster steamboat 
communication between the South and 
the Amazon, and to build up commerce 
with the Atlantic slope of South Ame- 
rica. 

On the part of the Board of Trade of 
Baltimore, Brantz Mayer, Esq., opened 
the convention with the following ad- 
dress to the people of the South and 
West : 

We have invited you to meet us, in 
the city of Baltimore, in order to con- 
sider questions of interest to the sections 
of country whence you come, as well as 
to ourselves. It is our duty as well as 
our pleasure to seize the earliest mo- 
ment to thank you for the alacrity and 

wiil with which you have so cor- 
lly responded to our call. 
Gentlemen, we have summoned you 
here to-day to lay, with proper services, 
and to cement with hearty feeling, the 
comer-stone of a great National Ex- 
change. Many circumstances have 
lately combined to direct public notice 
towards the city of Baltimore as the 
most suitable mart for the productions in 
which your parts of the Union are so 
deeply concerned. When the census of 
1850 was first published, and it was 
seen that the population of Baltimore 
had augmented in a larger proportion 
within the preceding ten years than 
that of any other Atlantic city, men 
asked themselves the question, why 
this had occurred, and found no solution 
save in the facts that there was a zeal- 
ous stir of enterprising activity among 
our people, fostered by the hopeful pros- 
pect of future progress,—that our inter- 
nal improvements were tending to de- 
velop a region fraught with wealth, not 
only to our state but to other sections, 
and that Baltimore, in truth, was the 
original and natural terminus of our great 
internal trade, indicated by nature herself 
in the geography of our country. 
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And is not this true? It will be al- 
lowed by every one who recalls the 
history of colonial and revolutionary 
times, and remembers that Baltimore- 
Town, in those days, was the spot 
whence the adventurer and the soldier set 
forth, wending their way westward by 
Fort Cumberland, until they penetrated 
that wilderness which has been subdued 
and civilized by the courageous enter- 
prise of your hardy ancestors. It was 
from Baltimore-Town, then already a 
place of significance at the head of the 
finest inland navigation in the world, 
that the pioneer and trader sallied forth 
with trains of pack-horses, to bear their 
luxuries and necessaries into the wilder- 
ness, in order to exchange them for the 
peltries which were, at that time, al- 
most the only “ circulating medium ” of 
the region. Maryland, lying like a 
wedge between Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, and having in its centre another 
wedge, in its magnificent bay and river, 
whose aflluents penetrated its northwes- 
ternmost corer, afforded the easiest 
levels as a channel of trade for passing 
the mountains and reaching the navi- 
gable waters of the Ohio; and thus our 
state became the chiefline of American 
travel, and our city the chief depot be- 
tween the shores of the Atlantic and 
the valleys beyond the Alleghany range. 
Baltimore, therefore, is fairly to be re- 
garded as the natural and earliest: his 
torical friend and commercial ally of 
the West. It was so in the days when 
Washington and Braddock pursued the 
line of travel I have indicated; and in 
periods when the common interests and 
common sense of men pointed out a 
trail for trade, independently of all ex- 
traneous influences. 

But, gentlemen, it is not to be denied 
that although Baltimore, very soon after 
the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, was acknowledged to be 
the great flour and tobacco mart of the 
country, as well as. perhaps, the best 
market for provisions—she still, in time, 
found that her commerce diminished, 
while that of other sections, which ap- 
parently were not entitled to such ad- 
vantages, became proportionably en- 
larged. This may be attributed to three 
causes :—the opening of the navigation 
of the Mississippi, which gave its mouth 
as a vent for internal commerce ;—the 
introduction of steam on that river and 
its tributaries as the motive power for 
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trade and travel ;—and the construction 
of the Erie Canal, backed by the mas- 
terly system of internal improvements 
of New-York, which has tapped the 
lakes and western waters, developed 
its own immense interior resources, and 
poured the wealth of the northwest into 
the lap of its thriving metropolis. Thus, 
the old trade, which, in earlier days 
concentrated at Pittsburgh or Wheeling, 
and pursued its slow journey over the 
mountains in the “Conestoga wagons,” 
—which were the successors of “ pack- 
horse caravans”—was gradually ab- 
sorbed and taken away by the ingenui- 
ty of an opulent rival. 

But you are aware, gentlemen, that 
Baltimore was no laggard in seizing the 
means of reasserting her natural supre- 
macy in the lolareak commerce of North 
America. We perceived the cause, and 
we eedeciversia to apply the remedy. 
We saw that art, skill, and capital, had 
striven to overcome nature and dis- 
tance, and we resolved to make the 
same elements of success restore nature 
to her original rights. 

Accordingly, about a quarter of a 
century ago, many of our opulent and 
enterprising citizens determined to 
make that gigantic internal improve- 
ment which, on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1853, is to signalize the opening of 
a new year by wedding the Ohio and 
the Chesapeake, and securing an unin- 
terru intercourse, which shall place 
the Western citizen and his valuable 
produce on the Atlantic coast within 
fifteen hours ! 

This great work has been long delay- 
ed. There were many reasons. It was 
the pioneer railway of the Union, as 
Baltimore had been the pioneer port in 
Western intercourse. The art of con- 
struction had risen from mere specula- 
tion to a science during the period of its 
building ; and besides we had to encoun- 
ter manifold impediments and financial 
difficulties, all of which it would be idle 
to recount. Nevertheless, so confident 
were we of the worth of our enterprise, 
that we have not suffered ourselves to 
be daunted by any obstacles. We have 
mined our way through mountains, and 
we have taxed ourselves heavily, both 
as Baltimoreans and Marylanders, until, 
with the true labor of resolved faith, we 
have succeeded in completing the 
enormous task. 

It is under such circumstances, fel- 
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low-citizens of the South and West, that 
we ask you to come hither and tell us 
that our judgment was right—that our 
opinion of the channel of trade was cor- 
rect—and that we labored not in vain 
for the friendship of those sections to 
which nature had originally allied us, 
and to which art has once more hap- 
pily restored us after so many years of 
unnatural estrangement ! 

But, gentlemen, while, in Baltimore, 
we have been striving to make this 
work, by the expenditure of private 
and public means, other cities have not 
hesitated to attempt outgeneraling us in 
our efforts to regain your favor. Bos- 
ton, New-York, Philadelphia, have all 
striven to grasp the whole, or, at least, 
to gain a considerable part, of the 
wealth that your industry produces. 
Yet, in this instance, all their art—all 
their ingenuity—could not effect two 
results, without which their attempts 
must be unavailing. They could not 
destroy the geographical facts that Balti- 
more was not only the natural channel 
of trade, but that it was, also, the central 
point of the sea-board union, in instan- 
taneous intercourse with the national 
capital —and that its rail-way 1s the 
shortest, most direct, and economical com- 
munication between the Ohio and the 
sea. 
In order to illustrate our position, let 
me ask you to look, when you have time, 
at any skeleton map of the United States, 
on which the great lines of rail-way are 
laid down. You will instantly observe, 
that, while Boston, New-York and Phi- 
ladelphia stretch out their iron arms 
with longing towards the West, every 
grasp they make drags your produce 
over a longer road, and, of course, ata 
higher cost, than we shall, after the 
first of January, 1853. Nor is this all. 
Whilst seeking to communicate with 
the Ohio, we have not been unmindful 
that there were northern streams and 
lakes which might contribute to Balti- 
more’s prosperity, and afford many ar- 
ticles of value to our southern friends. 
And, accordingly, we have hastened 
to thread the valley of the Susquehanna 
with a road approaching completion, 
which, uniting with the Erie Railway 
in the State of New-York, will place 
the lake. at Dunkirk, thirty-nine miles 
nearer to Baltimore than to New-York 
city by the present channel of inter- 
course. Nay, you will observe some- 
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thing more, by the inspection of such a 
map. You will find that, geography 
having made Baltimore the great, na- 
tural, central entrepot of the Union, on 
tide water — the great receptacle of in- 
ternal produce and foreign distribution, 
we have gradually completed or pro- 
jected a connected system of railways, 
steam communication, canals, and ves- 
sels, diverging northeastwardly to Phi- 
ladelphia, New-York, Boston and the 
New-England States generally ; norther- 
ly, through the valley of the Susque- 
hanna into the hearts of Pennsylvania 
and New-York; westwardly, by the 
Patapsco and Potomae valleys, through 
Virginia, to the Ohio, in the direction of 
St. Louis; southwestwardly, fo Win- 
chester, Washington and Richmond; 
southwardly, by steamers and rail to 
Portsmouth, Weldon, Wilmington, and, 
shortly, to Charleston; southwardly, 
@gain by steamer direct to the last- 
named port; and, finally, eastward, to 
the ocean, by lines. of ships communi- 
eating with England, Germany, Hol- 
fend, France, the West Indies, the 
ish Main, New-Orleans, Savannah, 
Mobile, the British Northern Posses- 
ae New-England, both coasts of 

America, and the golden shores 
of California. 

This map will show you, then, that 
all these various lines of trade, domestic 
and foreign, converge at Baltimore, like 
the spokes of a wheel, making our city 
the great central axle of a trade, whose 
cireumference should touch and gather 
the produce of every section. 

Securing, therefore, our natural and 
geographical right to a large share of 

produce of those valleys which drain 
the western slopes of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, the States of Kentucky, Ohio, 
ennessee, Missouri, Illinois, and In- 
diana; holding, moreover, a close in- 
tercourse with the broad Jakes and their 
fruitful borders, through the valley of 
the Susquehanna; may we not justly 
say to you, gentlemen, that our central 
position and facilities of transportation, 
make us, obviously, a national entrepot, 
and will force the North to regard Balti- 
more as the best exchange for the disposal 
of its manufactures, and its best market 
for you ? 

The answer, we think, is ready, in the 
collossal fortunes already realized from 
Southern purchasers by enterprising 
Eastern and Northern men who had the 


ity to detect this fact, and came 
hither to establish commercial agencies. 
Nay—with all the energy of Boston— 
Boston is beginning to ee to New- 
York. Her thrifty people, keen to appre- 
ciate and swift to seize compulsory des- 
tiny, no longer content themselves by 
diminishing their profits in the loss of 
commissions, but a n their opulent 
agents, and establish, in that metropolis, 
commercial houses direetly and origi- 
nally concerned in manufactures. Gra- 
dually, their progress will be further 
southward, until, reaching our city, as 
the true centre of national commerge, they 
will find that Baltimore is the best mar- 
ket in which the varied products of the 
plantation, the farm, and the factory, can 
meet for profitable interchange. 

Baltimore is nearest the North, nearest 
the South, nearest the West; so central, 
in fact, as to be nearest all. It is nearest 
the manufacturer of the North—the pro- 
ducer of the South and West—the specu- 
lator of Europe, and purchasers every- 
where. 

These inducements of geographical 
position, ease of communication, and 
rapid centralization of future trade, might 
be sufficient to turn your kind attention 
to Baltimore as a home market, but 
there are other views and interests we 
must not neglect to touch on briefly. 

Our city, gentlemen, is already one of 
the largest commercial of the 
Union. Our state is a small one, but its 
people are industrious, thrifty and ener- 

etic. We are blessed by a genial, 
healthful climate, and, while our laws 
are just in their operation among our- 
selves, they are not unfavorable to the 
personal welfare of the stranger who may 
sojourn among us. I have already no- 
ticed the surprising decennial augmen- 
tation of our numbers. Maryland, ac- 
cordingly, possesses within herself the ma- 
terial elements of wealth, adequate to 
build up a great capital, and assure the 
commercial safety and supply of all who 
deal with her. 

The manufactures of Maryland in 
every branch of industry must thrive, in- 
crease and prevail. The geological fea- 
tures of our section are peculiarly favor- 
able to factories. The tide water of the 


Chesapeake washes the eastern base of , 


that formation whieh runs parallel with 
the Atlantic coast, while abundant 
streams from that elevated ridge precipi- 
tate themselves in a succession of falis 
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to the rivers, from an elevation generally 
amounting to about 600 feet, within a 
distance around Baltimore comprised in 
a radius of twenty-five miles, It has 
been calculated that within ten miles of 
the city there is water-power sufficient 
for near half a million of spindles, a large 

rtion of which is still unapplied to any 

ind of manufacture. 

If water is abundant, coal and iron are 
not less so. Our Cumberland region is 
known throughout the world as produ- 
cing the best “evaporative material,” in 
its semi-bituminous coal, hitherto disco- 
vered ; and the capitalists of the North 
are eagerly grasping those mines which 
must pa so much labor and navi- 
gation. Hard by these mines, iron is 
stacked up in mountains, awaiting the 
development of time and industry; 
while, by railway and the Susquehanna 
Canal, anthracite coal is brought from a 
region which Pennsylvania has been 
slack in opening. Now, who does not 
know what powerful elements of Eng- 
land’s wealth, hee coal and iron have 
been; but there are multitudes who do 
not know, that, from the abandoned fur- 
naces of old Revolutionary days in our 
state—whose ruins may still be traced, 
—that very England was supplied, to 
some extent, with “pig iron which was 
in high repute!” 

Nor are our agricultural resources to 
be forgotten. The census of 1850 dis- 
plays a teeming list of our productions. 

Jour, corn, tobacco, and stock, raised so 
abundantly on our fertile levels, long ago 
constituted Baltimore one of the best 

rovision markets of the Union. The 

acility of selling here, has caused the 

West and adjacent South to select our 
market, even at a time when wagons 
and horses performed the work of cars 
and steam. The consequence has been 
that the British West lndses are now 
almost. exclusively supplied with pro- 
visions by our merchants, and that a 
trade is daily augmenting with the con- 
tinent of Europe, with free-trade Eng- 
land, with the Spanish Main and islands, 
and with both coasts of North and South 
America. 

But grain and provisions do not alone 
absorb the great, bulk of our commerce. 
Our traditionary staple is the favorite 
luxury—tobaceo. Long before Revolu- 
tionary times,—long, even, before our 
city opened and developed a trade with 
the West,—Baltimore and the towns 


along our Maryland water courses were 
the centres and marts of the American 
tobacco trade. At one time the leaf 
itself was our precious currency; and 
when commerce introduced paper as a 
circulating medium, it was still the fa- 
miliar engraving of this leaf that authen- 
ticated “a note” to the people. In spite 
of all competition, accordingly, we have 
hitherto been enabled to maintain our 
commercial supremacy in this article ; 
and, as our road and its western contin- 
uations penetrate farther and farther the 
heart of those new lands which are favo- 
rable to its planting, we mean, by the 
facilities afforded, and the concentration 
of operations, to consolidate the monopo- 
ly in this seaboard market. Heavy arti- 
cles, like flour and tobacco, designed for 
export, seek the swiftest, nearest, and 
cheapest conveyance to the sea; and 
Baltimore must, therefore, continue to 
maintain its high commercial character 
in thosé productions, as well as provi- 
sions generally, by the facilities it will 
ever afford to the best producers. 

Such, gentlemen, were some of the 
elements of our own domestic trade, 
within our neighborhood, even before the 
entire opening of our great internal im- 
provement; yet, I should not forget to 
enumerate among our home wealth, the 

{ucts of our bay,—its fisheries and its 
uxurious oysters,—demanded in such 
quantities at the West as to absorb a 
large transportation tonnage, and to lay 
the foundation of distinguished private 
fortunes. Nor should I negleet to men- 
tion our industrial establishments, our 
machine shops, our ship-building, our 
luxurious stores, filled with every article 
of comfort, elegance, taste, or necessity, 
—all pledged to respond to your wants 
as readily and cheaply as the dealers of 
5 other market in the country. 

have spoken somewhat at large of 
our domestic trade; let me now briefly 
advert to our foreign. When a domes- 
tic trade concentrates at a depot oni tide- 
water, foreign trade must follow as a 
natural consequence. Accordingly, Bal- 
timore, except in seasons of great disas- 
ter or war, has never been without a 
liberal commerce. England is largely a 
purchaser of our provisions and luxuries, 
Germany and France nearly monopolize 
our tobacco; and, carrying the article 
on better terms in their own vessels, they 
send them hither laden with emigrants 
who are to fil! up the unoccupied lands 
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of the South and West, and to supply a 

“large portion of necessary labor. Thus, 

indirectly, we are important agents in 
romoting the welfare of mankind in 
th hemispheres. 

Our commercial intercourse is, more- 
over, extensive with the West Indies 
and the Southern Continent ; with the 
British possessions of North America, 
and with our own Eastern Atlantic 
coast, whence a large trade has been 
opened in goods sent hither to be sold on 
commission. 

Nor have we only the ability to sell 
and send abroad what you send us, and, 
in return, to supply you with the neces- 
saries and luxuries you may require— 
but we may, also, offer you the prospects 
of profitable intercourse with a city 
which is financially sound—ready to 
give every just facility—prompt to sus- 
tain the relations of honorable com- 
merce—averse to chicanery and craft 
—free from the mania of speculation in 
property or stock—and sustained by 
ample capital and banks of unblemished 


te. 

We have heard it urged against us 
that Baltimore is not a seaport! But 
this isa quibbling fallacy. A seaport is 
not made alone by the horizon of the 
ocean. Baltimore on tide-water is with- 
in ten or twelve hours steaming of the 
sea, and is all the safer for lying in the 
embracing protection of her magnificent 
bay, where her trade and the trade that 
may be entrusted to her, will be more 
secure—as our unaided citizens proved 
in the last war—than on the exposed 
marginofan ocean. The great cities of 
nations are not necessarily placed on a 
sea-board. It was not the mere sea fa- 
cility that made them opulent, before 
the daysof steam. Their accessibility— 
to and from the ocean—is the important 
thing. Great cities should, like Balti- 
more, rather be placed near the com- 
mercial centres of productive countries, 
where the various avails of labor and 
climate can most conveniently meet for 
exchange. Paris, London, Vienna, Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam, Bremen, Hamburg, 
are not on the sea, though all are great 
capitals, great centres of trade, and con- 
duct their business chiefly by sea, while 
one of them is the financial centre of the 
continent of Europe. 

Gentlemen, as we have shown you why 
we think both Nature and Art have made 
Baltimore the natural point of trade for 


all sections—thus demonstrating its ads 
vantageous position for domestic. com- 
merce—we trust you have also seen just 
cause to rely on our foreign trade, aug- 
mented in proportion to our sanguine an- 
ticipations of your fayor. 

The tie of the West to us is unques- 
tionably natural, historical and actual; 
our productions are alike, and we have 
both sought to develop and dispose of 
them. The South, too,—our old colonial 
ally,—has a deep concern in our welfare, 
which is evident in the history ef our 
state—the characteristic habits and 
tastes of our people, and the nature of a 
large portion of our agriculture. Wh 
should not the South garrison our bul- 
wark state with the irresistible element 
of commercial supremacy? We havea 
mutual stake in the security of our labor. 
We think it would be impugning the in- 
telligence of that South—of which we 
regard ourselves an integral part—to 
address it argument in support of Balti- 
more as a great common mart of pro- 
duction and trade near the north, All 
its staple will find a ready sale in our 
city. Sugar, rice and an inereased sup- 
ply of cotton will always be demanded 
through Baltimore for our trade with the 
West, Northwest and North, as well as for 
our exports and our domestic consum 
tion. In return, we are ready to furnis. 
speedily, cheaply and faithfully, — 
your — necessaries and luxuries, 
as well as the supplies for your planta- 
tions. From ourown wants, we know 
and justly sympathize with yours.— 
We are disposed—not in a_ sectional 
spirit—not with a desire to weaken the 
Union—to join you in freeing the Ameri- 
can mind from that unmanly subservi- 
ence—that colonial obedience,—which 
is so rapidly making us dependent on 
the North. The northern capitals feel 
the danger of this fact, for they do all 
they can to encourage the absorbing 
metropolitan sentiment, and to fix the 
vassalage of the South and West by that 
commercial lien of extravagance and 
debt which may ruin sections as it has 
often ruined individuals. Steam and 
electricity are rapidly consolidating us ; 
ret New-York and Boston ignore the ex- 
istence of any commercial capitals but 
themselves, while their presses diffuse 
information as to their own allurements 
alone, and rarely mention a rival cit 
save to disparage its worth and exalt 
their own. 
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But these matters are not to be judged 
merely by feeling and sentiment. e 
are addressing men alive to their inter- 
ests, but who know no interests that con- 
flict with honor. We have opened our 
views, and expressed our welcome brief- 
ly, but with honest cordiality. We be- 
heve that Baltimore, as the mart for the 
best coal used in the propulsion of ocean 
steamers, and lying on the sea-like Ches- 
apeake, will soon, with your counte- 
nance, build up a steam fleet to carry 
the commerce which our combined 
farming, planting, and manufacturing 
interests will supply or demand. Al- 
ready, a regular steamer plies between 
Baltimore and Charleston, and the in- 
creased trade she has begotten demands 
the speedy launching of another. Sa- 
vannah, Mobile and the Texan ports 
have shown anxiety to confirm a direct 
trade with us. If it shall be assured, we 
have capitalists among us who will not 
shrink from the discreet enterprise. This 
will ensure regular southern ocean lines 
to the South; and will fringe our coast 
with our own steamers, from the Chesa- 
peake to the remotest borders of our ter- 
ritory. It isa well known fact that pre- 
vious to 1817, cotton, though not a sta- 
ple of Maryland, entered largely into 
commerce and consumption of Balti- 
more, Ifthe British possessions in the 
West Indies can be supplied with pro- 
visions from the Baltimore market, in 
return for their colonial produce, why 
cannot the South pursue the same 
course? Does not our whole southern 
country — whose correspondence and 
productions furnish probably one-half of 
the postage on foreign mail intercourse 
by steam—feel the neglect of govern- 
ment, when it remembers that, with the 
exception of the Isabel, hardly a dollar 
has been given from the national trea- 
sury to build or maintain a southern 
steamer? Why should not a regular 
line, carrying the mail, depart from this 
great central mart, and coasting the 
whole south, supply its people, swiftly 
and surely, not only with news, but per- 
sonal transportation ? 
Wider markets, too, are rapidly open- 
ing to the world’s competition. Men are 
impatient of sails, and the day will come 
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when it is no prophecy to say, that for- _ 
eign commerce, as well as war, will be ° 
driven exelusively by steam. In South 
America, the Amazon and the tributa- 
ries of the La Plata are to give us a 
trade scarcely inferior to that which was 
developed by the emancipation of the 
Sanh possessions on our continent, 
An extensive colonial commerce al- 
ready exists from this port with Africa ; 
and the enlightened head of our navy 
has dispatched an officer to explore the 
adjacent coasts and their commercial 
advantages. With the empire of Brazil 
and the Argentine Confederation, our 
intercourse is of long and valuable 
standing. In India, too, the discoverer 
is abroad, seeking, on the continent, as 
well as among the isles of Japan, new 
vents for American trade and its results, 
Why, then, should we hesitate to adopt 
this central port and those modern ve- 
hicles for our trade which are unmis- 
takably indicated by the spirit of the 
age;—and why should we not boldly 
demand for them the cordial cherishing 
of our government ? ; 

Gentlemen, we do not churlishly ask 
you to come to us to trade alone, and 
then to take your profit and depart. We 
desire to give no spendthrift promises, 
but we intend, as opportunities are pre- 
sented, to make our_city a place worthy 
of your sojourning. We have now little 
but personal hospitality to offer you; yet 
there is a spirit abroad that is disposed 
to make Ballimore a great capital, every 
way worthy of its site and of the inter- 
course we solicit. We intend that you 
shall be fittingly entertained, In time, 
Baltimore will have more luxurious sur- 
roundings to greet, attract and amuse 
the stranger. We know thatthe hones- 
ty and energy of the merchant or me- 
chanic are often aided, successfully, b 
the charms and instruction with whic 
art, science and taste invest a capital. 
These gratifying and discreet allure- 
ments shall not be wanting to make you 
pleasantly comfortable during your tem- 
porary residence among us; but, at all 
times, you will receive that home wel- 
come in our dwellings for which Balti- 
more has not, we hope, been unjustly 
praised. 
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ART. VIL—-THE FISCAL 


STATEMENT OF REVENUES, DEBTS AND CURRENCY, 


The Fiscal History of Texas. 


HISTORY OF TEXAS. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 


REVOLUTION IN 1834, ro 1852, WITH REMARKS ON AMERICAN DEBTS, 


[It was the editor’s wish to have prepared the article reviewing Mr. Gouge’s book him- 
self, but press of engagements compelled him to leave it to another, who has furnished the 
following. Should others be disposed to discuss the subject briefly in the pages of the 
Review, they are extended now, as in the past, for that purpose. } 


Tuts work* contains an interesting 
account of the various modes in which 
the debt of Texas was created during the 
existence of the Republic, and a full ex- 

lanation of the legislation of the State of 
exas on that subject since she has be- 
come a member of the Union. The his- 
torian has not only presented all the 
faets bearing on the debts of Texas in 
the order of their occurrence in a very 
clear and striking manner, but has made 
his narrative a vehicle for enforcing 
sound doctrines on subjects of the high- 
est importance to the public at all times 
—such as the nature of state securities, 
the obligation imposed by public debt, 
together with numerous questions con- 
cerming currency and finance, which are 
far more clearly and forcibly illustrated 
by the progress and result of the mea- 
sures explained in the history, than could 
done by any didactic statements. 
The book is, in fact, a book of political 
com aed in which the conduct of 
exas is taken asthe theme, and the true 
neiples of currency and finance there- 
y illustrated, for the most part, by “the 
rule of opposites.” 

Some tive wondered that Mr. Gouge, 
having determined to write a volume, 

eat part of the contents of which 
should be of general interest, should 
have selected for his subject what com- 

lied him to give a local title to his 
k. But we do not wonder at it. 
Looking round among the states, he 
found no one the fiscal history of which 
afforded so many examples for illustrat- 
ing the true principle of currency and 
finance, “by the rule of opposites,” as 
did that of Texas, and he oka that. ac- 
cordingly. As he justly observes, “ His- 
tory is of importance only as it illustrates 

* It was written by W. M. Gouge, author of “A 
Short History of Paper-money and Banking in the 
Uaited States.” Philadelphia: Lippencott, Grambo 
& Co. 8vo., pp. 331. In 1848 or 1849. there ap- 

ared in the pages of the Review an article which 


iscussed the debt of Texas with great minute- 
ness. 


principles, and principles may be as 
strikingly illustrated in the small com- 
munities of Rhode island, Delaware or 
Texas, as in the larger ones of New- 
York, Massachusetts or Virginia.” 

Of the general tone of the book, some 
judgment may be formed from the fol- 
lowing passage in the introduction: _ 

“The paper-money disease is heredi- 
tary with us Americans. If it is sub- 
dued in one form, it. breaks out in another. 
To the old provincial paper-money, suc- 
ceeded state paper-money and continen- 
tal money. Theny brought almost to 
death’s door by the violence of our com- 
plaint, we searched for a remedy, and 
thought we had found one in that 
vision of the United States Constitution 
which declares that, ‘no state shall emit 
bills of credit’ The disease, however, 
soon made its appearance with new 
vigor; the states evading the a 
of the Constitution by establishing cor- 
porations to do that which they have not 
power to do themselves. 


“Do the banks suspend specie pay- 
ments? This only increases the amount 
of paper issues and the number of paper 
issuers. The corporations,of cities and 
towns, turnpike companies, bridge com- 
panies, rail-road companies, and indi- 
viduals in all the private walks of life, 
immediately commence the issue of 
notes for dollars and the fractional parts 
of dollars. A new term is not then in- 
troduced into the language, but a new 
application is’ made of an old term, and 
‘shin-plasters’ mean in America, what 
‘shin-plasters’ mean nowhere else. 

“Does the United States government 
want money? Instead of borrowing gold 
and silver, it borrows paper from the 
banks, or resorts to the issue of treasury 
notes, and makes them receivable for 
duties. In the only very important war 
we have had since the war of Indepen- 
dence, it kept on with the issue of these 
notes till they were depreciated far be- 
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low par; and the contrivances resorted 
to in the times of Van Buren and Polk 
to throw into circulation treasury notes 
bearing no interest, or only nominal in- 
terest, show that even these statesmen, 
from whose professed principles better 
things might be looked for, are them- 
selves deeply infected With the heredi- 
tary disease of the nation. If such slight 
fiscal embarrassments as were felt. in the 
times of Polk andVan Buren could induce 
them to sanction or connive at the issue 
of treasury notes bearing no interest, or 
only nominal interest, there is every rea- 
son to believe that, in a period of real 
exigency, they would have resorted to 
the issue of treasury notes of such small 
denominations as would have driven 
gold and silver out of circulation. 

“Do we wish to get rid of a Bank of 
the United States? We proceed in such 
a way that, in putting down one bank, 
we — five hundred. 

“Does the deep experience of the 
evils we have suffered under both a na- 
tional bank and a league of ‘pet banks’ 
incline us to separate bank and state? 
Our sub-treasury system is so imperfect- 
ly framed, that disbursing officers must, 
of necessity, use banks as depositories ; 
and then, though the revenues of gov- 
ernment are pellbcted in gold and silver, 
they are paid in paper. 

“Ts one form of paper banking found 
not toanswer? We then resort to an- 
other. To acts incorporating each bank 
separately, succeed general banking 
laws by which they are incorporated 
altogether. 

“ Does a ‘safety fund’ afford evidence 
by its own action that there is no safety 
in it? Then we resort to ‘free bank- 
ing,’* and require, from the issues of 
notes, deposits of mortgages and stocks 
by way of security. The system does 
very well in fair weather, and we in- 

uire no further. 

“Do the states want money? They, 
perhaps, like Pennsylvania, resort to a 

itiful evasion of the organic law of the 

nion, and issue ‘relief notes;’ or, it 
may be, like Indiana, more boldly vio- 
late the federal constitution, by emitting 
small bills of credit, and calling them 
treasury notes. 

“Do the banks throughout the coun- 
try suspend specie payments? Then we 
have a good opportunity of getting rid 

* See the able r - ” 
Vols. xiii. and iv. of De Bow’s mz Ly 
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of the whole concern. But we do not 
embrace it. We re-establish the sys- 
tem by coercing a return to specie pay- 
ments—a measure which inflicts twice 
as much evilon the community as would 
be produced by gradually winding up 
the suspended institutions. We wall do 
any thing, we will suffer any thing, 
rather than give up our paper money. 

“Oceasionally, in particular parts ot 
the country, suffering intensely under 
our hereditary malady, we resort to se- 
vere legal and even constitutional provi- 
sions to prevent further issues of paper. 
But the power that makes state con- 
stitutions and state laws can also un- 
make them: and we hardly become 
convalescent before we relapse into our 
old disease. 

“ Texas, though it, from 1835 to 1845, 
formed no part of the American Union; 
was yet an American State. It was a 
state without the Union. The people 
were Americans by birth, thought, hab- 
its, feeling. Their political institutions 
distinguished them in one particular only 
from the states witiin the Union. They 
had within them that diseasewhich 
all American blood, the r money 
disease, inherited from their aneaailie 
This, ‘the original sin’ of America, had 
never been washed away by any 
tism of sufferings. It is interesting 
trace the manner in which this heredi- 
tary corruption displayed itsel under 
the peculiar circumstances in which the 
Texans were placed, free from the res- 
traints imposed by the United States 
Constitution.” 

In his former work, “ A Short History 
of Paper Money and Banking in the 
United States,’ our author gave his 
views of the evils of bank paper money. 
In this volume he gives his views of the 
evils of government paper money. The 
misuse of the treasury note system is 
what. he fears will at some time embar- 
rass the fiscal operations of the federal 
government, if not involve them in in- 
extricable confusion. He holds up the 
fate of the treasury note system of Texas 
as a warning, and more than once makes 
a special application of his doctrines to 
the concerns of the United States. 

Mr. Gouge’s views of publie debt are 
briefly as follows : 

“1. A public debt is a publie evil. 

“9. Nevertheless, it is sometimes ne- 
cessary to incur public debts in order to 
secure the liberty and independence of 
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anation. In such cases we submit to 
one evil in order to avoid a greater. 

“3. In other cases it seems expedient 
to incur public debts, even when they 
are not absolutely necessary. The bene- 
fits resulting from them may more than 
compensate for the evils. 

_ 4. Great caution should be had in 
incurring public debts, because there are 
not naturally the same check on them 
as on private debts. The private man 
who incurs a debt has to depend upon 
himself alone for the payment of both 
principal and interest. The public men 
who create debts throw all the burden of 
paying them on others. They may incur 
these debts for their own special bene- 
fit, and the community will have to pay 
them. Even when the selfish interests 
of the lawgivers are not advanced in 
this way, great caution ought to be had 
in incurring public debts, as too great 
facility in borrowing always leads to 
profusion in expenses. In addition to 
this, there is an important check on pri- 
vate debts which does not apply to pub- 
lie debts. A private man, when he incurs 
a debt, knows that he must not only pay 
the interest punctually, but that he 
will sooner or later be called upon for 
the principal. But if a government onl 

pays the interest punctually, the princi- 

may remain unpaid for ever. 

“5. Nothing but violations of constitu- 
tion, and violations of law, or gross frauds 
in the negotiation of public debts, will 
justify a repudiation of them. No matter 

ow unwise it may have been to borrow 
it, and no matter how foolishly it may 
have been expended, if the money has 
been borrowed according to law and 
the constitution, it ought to be paid. 

“6. There is no force in the observa- 
tion that one generation is not bound by 
the debts of another. The property 
ereated by the industry of one genera- 
tion, passes to that which succeeds it, 
and so on in perpetuity. The state never 
dies. The individuals that compose the 
state are always changing, just as the 
atoms of the human body are changing; 
and it is impossible to mark the succes- 
sion of individuals that compose a state 
in such a way as to say that one class of 
them shall not be responsible for the 
debts incurred in the time of their pre- 
decessors. The benefits that may arise 
from incurring a public debt may extend 
through many generations. If the wars 
of William Pitt were really necessary to 


preserve the independence of Great Bri- 
tain, it is “* and right for the English 
people of the present day to pay the in- 
terest on the debt incurred in the prose- 
cution of those wars. The Americans 
of the present generation have done no 
more than justice in paying off the debt 
of the Revoluti6n, for they are in the full 
enjoyment of the blessings of the Revo- 
lution. 

“7, After a government has once 
made a regular audit of a claim against 
it, and issued a negotiable acknowledg- 
ment of the same, it has no right in af- 
ter years to re-open that audit. A nego- 
tiable evidence of public debt, no matter 
what its form may be, transfers all the 
rights of the original holder to the final 
possessor. This point was very clearly 
set forth by Mr. Sedgwick, of Massachu- 
setts, in the debate in Congress, in Fe- 
bruary, 1790, on the funding of the Revo- 
lutionary debt. 

“Whenever a voluntary engagement 
is made for a valuable consideration for 
property advanced, or services rendered, 
and the terms of the contract are under- 
stood, if no fraud or imposition is prac- 
tised, the party engaging is bound to the 
performance according to the literal 
meaning of the words in which it is ex- 
pressed.” 

A correct understanding of the nature 
of public debt, and of the obligation it 
imposes, is of great importance in a 
country where running into debt appears 
to be a leading principle not only of 
states and cities, but is becoming a lead- 
ing principle with counties. Once duly 
impress the public mind with the doc- 
trine that every public debt which has 
been fairly contracted, must be paid to 
the uttermost farthing, no matter what 
burden this may impose on the tax- 
payer, and we have a check against 
undue increase of public debt much 
more powerful than any mere paper 
constitution can impose. 

The course taken by the legislature 
of the State of Texas in regard to the 
scaling or repudiating a portion of the 
debts of the republic, of which it is pro- 
posed in the course of this sketch to give 
some further account, is assailed by Mr. 
Gouge. The various arguments which 
have been employed in defence of this 
course, are met and examined with abi- 
lity. He maintains with Mr. Sedgwick, 
in regard to the Revolutionary debts of 
the United States, that public obligations 
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should be fulfilled according to the 
terms of the contract. 

When the Texans began their revolu- 
tionary movement, they had no money, 
or none worth speaking of, but they 
drew freely upon their treasury, just as 
freely as they could have done, if it 
had beer full of money. This continued 
till their “audited drafts,” as they were 
called, sunk to fifteen cents in the dollar. 

Then they commenced the issue of trea- 
sury notes, bearing ten per cent. interest. 
As these were for round sums, aud many 
of them for small amounts, they were 
much better adapted than were the 
“ audited drafts” to serve the purposes of 
a cireulating medium. They accord- 
ingly sustained their credit much better, 
but as more were issued than ‘the de- 
mands for currency could absorb, they 
sunk rapidly in value. 

To these issues of treasury notes bear- 
ing interest, succeeded others bearing no 
interest, and familiarly known as “red 
backs,” on account of a red impression 
on the back. These depreciated more ra- 
pidly than their predecessors. 

The Texans tried to arrest the downward 
course of their audited drafts and their 
treasury notes, by various provisions for 
funding them in stocks bearing eight and 
ten per cent. interest. But as the audited 
drafts at first, and afterwards the trea- 

notes, had been made receivable for 
blic dues, the whole of the revenue of 

@ government was received in its own 
inconvertible —. It consequently had 
not the means of paying the interest on 
its stocks, and the certificates thereof 
sunk as matter of necessity, in a ratio 
corresponding with the treasury notes 
and the audited drafts. 

The Texans also sought to negotiate 
loans abroad, and with this view sent 
commissioners to the United States and 
afterwards to Europe. But all efforts 
to borrow in a direct way were unsuc- 
cessful, excepting some small loans ob- 
tained in the early part of the revolu- 
tion from gentlemen of New-York and 
New-Orleans, and amounting in all to 
less than 70,000 dollars, and excepting 
a loan of $457,000 from the United States, 
and the obligations increased to the 
amount of about $750,000 to Messrs. 
Schott & Whitney of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Dawson of Baltimore, and Mr. Holford 
of London, for the purchase of the navy. 

In an indirect way the amount the 
Texans borrowed was very large: for 


Issue of Treasury Notes and Exchequer Bills. 
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their treasury notes floated off to the. 
United States, and were there exchang- 
ed for the munitions of war and the ne- 
cessaries of life. Without the aid thus 
obtained, the revolution could not have 
been brought to a successful issue. 

The result of all these different 
modes of borrowing was to bring the 
government in debt in the following 
amount, as stated by Mr. Chalmers, 
the Texan Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his report of Sept. 30th, 1841: 


Audited drafts........--+-.......... $193,643 53 
Treasury notes and bonds....... «+» 4,381,004 64 
Punded debt ............0...ccccsees 1,672,300 00 
Loan from U.S. Bank............... 457,380 00 
pS Se 1,000,000 00 

Total... cicdacesecstecssccscce... O1,70408 27 


This it will be observed was nearly 
four years before annexation was effect- 
ed. The independence of the country 
had been acknowledged by the United 
States, and also by France, England 
anc Holland, but it was still disputed 
by Mexico, The crisis was a trying 
one. Up to this time all its revenue 
laws had yielded it only eight dollars 
in specie, and its credit was now entire- 
ly gone. In this emergency, the 
vernment resorted to an expedient which 
nothing could justify and which “<7 
sheer necessity could excuse. It suds 
denly declared that its treasury notes, 
which owed all the little value they 
had left to their being receivable for 
public dues, should be no longer so res 
ceivable, It then resorted to the issue 
of what were called “excheequer bills,” 
These were, in fact, only a new kind 
of treasury notes under a new name, 
But as the issue was limited to 200,000 
dollars, and as there was never more 
than forty thousand dollars in cireula- 
tion, at one time, and seldom so many, 
their credit was much better sustained 
than had been that of the “red backs,” 
So little confidence, however, could the 
government inspire, that these exchee- 
quer bills, limited though they were 
in amount, were seldom at par, and 
sunk sometimes to twenty-five cents on 
the dollar. 

By this contrivance, however, the 
government, having disbanded its army, 
and laid up its navy in ordinary, managed 
to sustain itself for about three years, 
and till the annexation of Texas to the 
United States was effected. 

By the resolution of annexation, it was 
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among other things provided, that the 
State of Texas— 

“Should retain all the vacant and 
unappropriated Jands lying within its 
limits, to be applied to the payment of 
the debts and liabilities of said Republic 
of Texas; and the residue of said lands, 
after discharging said debts and liabili- 
ties, to be disposed of as said state may 
direct ; but in no event are said debts and 
Uabiltties to become a charge against the 
United States.” 

In this way the United States govern- 
ment sought to relieve itself from the 
liability it had incurred, according to 
the laws of nations and the principles of 
equity, on account of having absorbed 
the revenues which had been pledged 
for part of these debts; and the people 
of Texas, in convention assembled, fully 
and freely assented to this arrangement, 
by making the resolutions of annexation 
a part of their state constitution. 

he first legislature of the State of 
Texas (an entirely distinct body from the 
Congress of the late Republic of bere 
assembled early in 1846, and determine 
that the debts of the late republic ought 
to be paid, but paid on principles which, 
as far as our laswiedse extends, are 
entirely new in the history of finance. 
They determined that the debts should 
be paid, not as expressed in the contract 
but according to an arbitra standard 
adopted by the legislature of the state, 
as to the value the late republie was 
supposed to have received. 

e second legislature, which assem- 
bled in 1847, maintained the grounds 
that had been assumed by the first, and 

dan act thus “to scale” the debt. 

his act was perfectly understood in 
Texas; but as neither the words “ scaling 
or scaled” appeared in either its title 
or any of its provisions, its true bearing 
was seen by but few of the creditors 
living beyond the bounds of the state. 
They supposed it to be what from its 
title it purported to be, rag! “an act 
to provide for ascertaining the debt of the 
late Republic of Texas.” One of the 
sections does indeed make it the “duty 
of the auditor and controller jointly to re- 
ceipt for all claims presented to them, 
setting forth the par value thereof at the 
time the same accrued >” but, in common 
language, the par value of a negotiable 
security is its face value, and in this 
sense the phrase had been used in pre- 
vious acts of Texas. They supposed the 


object was simply to ascertain the amoun® 
of the debt, by collecting together all 
the evidences thereof, and separating 
the genuine certificates from the coun- 
terfeits that were afloat. Nor did some 
of them discover their mistake till they 
received new certificates from the State 
of Texas, certifying that there was due 
to them only three-fourths, one-half, one- 
fourth, and, in some instances, no more 
than one-fifth, of the amount that had 
been expressed in the certificates that 
had been issued to them by the late 
republic. 

revious to this, however, some of the 
creditors had petitioned the Congress of 
the United States for relief. They main- 
tained that however binding on Texas 
might be the provision in the articles of 
annexation, it did not release the United 
States government from the obligation 
it was under, to discharge the debts for 
which the revenues had been pledged, 
seeing that it had absorbed those very 
revenues. It had thereby left — 
to Texas but her wild lands, and wil 
lands are a poor fund out of which to 
discharge debts either public or private. 
They saw that Texas, having ee 
with her customs revenues, could not 
comply with the engagement she had 
entered into in the articles of annexa- 
tion. At the very first session of Con- 
gress that followed the act of annexation, 
some of the creditors set this forth im 
their memorial; and as fast as the scal- 
ing policy of Texas began to be under- 
stood. the number of these memorials 
increased. 

To relieve itself from these difficulties, 
and from other difficulties in which it 
found itself involved, the Congress of the 
United States passed an act on the 9th 
of September, 1850, commonly known 
as the “Boundary Act.” In it it was 
among other things, provided, that ten 
million dollars, in five per eent. stocks, 
should be passed over to Texas, nomi- 
nally in payment for certain lands pur- 
chased from that state, but really with 
the intention that Texas should there- 
with pay the revenue creditors, and 
thereby relieve the United States from 
all responsibility it had incurred on 
account of the debts of the late republic. 
As a matter of precaution, it was made 
a condition, that only five million in 
these bonds should be over imme- 
diately to Texas, and that the residue of 
the bonds should be retained in the trea- 
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sary at Washington, till releases should 
be signed y & e creditors, exempting 
the United tes from all further liabi- 


lity on account of the debts of the late 


—- 

revious to the passage of the Boun- 
dary Act, or in December, 1849, the 
auditor and controller of Texas made a 


Claims filed, of all descriptions, including interest 


The amount of claims not filed, is to 
some extent conjectural, and now be- 
lieved to be too large, by somewhere 
between half a million and a million 
of dollars. But this is not material. 
, What is material is, that the legislature, 
on the 31st of January, 1852, passed an 


Ten per cent. funded debt, created by act of Feb. 5, 1 
Eight per ct, funded debt, created by act of Feb. 5, 1 
Audited paper issued under various enactments 
Miscellaneous liabilities 
Amount filed and receipted for as second class debts 
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. Amount audited by special acts 


These are the items of debt for which, 
according to the decision of Mr. Secre- 
Corwin and President Fillmore, 

the United States are in no way respon- 
sible, the customs revenue having not 
been pledged for their payment. The 
whole of them, with the exception of 
the eight and ten per cent. funded debts, 
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June, 1837 
Ten per cent., consolidated fund 


Swartwout and others 
ebruary, 1840 
June, first issue 


June, second issue 
Treasury notes, without interest, issued under act of 
of Jan., 1839, third issue 
Ten per cent. bonds, issued by com 
a loan for $5,000,000, viz : 
For loan obtained from Bank of United States 
For purchase of steamer Zavaila........ 


Total of debt suspended 


It was provided that the payment of 
this amount, and of the interest thereon, 
should not be made, till the bonds re- 
served in the treasury of the United 
States should be paid over to Texas, or 
such portions thereof as might equal in 
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Acts of the Legislature—Items of Debt. 


Claims not filed, of all descriptions, including interest 
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Ditto third ciass debts, since recognized as second class. . 


, ereated by act of 7th of 
June, 1837, issued under an act created for relief of 


Eight per cent. treasury bonds, created by act of 5th of 


missioners to negotiate 


For purchase of naval vessels under contract with F. 
Dunson, now owned by James Schott & E. D. Whitney 
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report to the legislature, in which they 
scaled the debt on the = they 
had been directed to adopt. Two years 
afterwards, November 12th, 1851, they, 
made another and more complete repo 

in which they represented the total debt 
to be as follows :— 


Original amount, Scaled amount, 

o spdehaes cnee's $9,647,253 14........$4,807,764 37 
Seg eserines »789,736 20........ 2,019,514 27 
cwrancevasees $12,436,991 34........$6,827,278 64 


act in conformity with the principles of 
this report. Suffice it to say that the 
effect of the act was to divide the debt 
into two classes, debt payable and 
debt 4 rages and the debt which 
was made payable immediately, em- 
braced the following items :— 





Original amount, Scaling rate. Scaled amount. 
840.. $750,000 00...... $0 30...... $226,200 00 
840.. 24,280 00...... . ew 7,284 
one 74,441 26......Various...... 69,451 12 
ora 26,129 87...... 1 00...... 26,129 87 
pees 748,899 99......various...... 679,222 50 
16,467 95...... .1 00......§8 16,467 95 
spud ee ee cinss 8 QT 023 
sda $1,678,242 52...... «+» «$1,058,778 99 


are what are familiarly known as “the 
domestic debt ” of Texas. 

The payment of the residue of the 
debt being that for which, according to 
the decision of the United States autho- 
rities, the United States are responsible, 
was suspended. It consisted of the fol- 
lowing items :— 


Ten per cent., consolidated fund, created by act of 7th of 


Ten per cent. treasury notes, issued under act of 9h of 


Ten per cent. treasury notes, issued under act of 9th of 





Original amount. Sealing rate. Scaled amount. 
632,526 80...... $0 70...... $442,708 76 
es 4 RA Mcecers 1 00...... 7,970 43 
eee 766,800 00...... 0 20...... 153,360 00 
weve 41,630 00... 1 00...... 41,630 00 
vase 391,871 00...... 050 ..... 165,635 50 
19th 828,199 00...... 025..... 457,088 00 
bet 457.380 00 ..... — ...... 400,000 
195,907 00...... 050.1... 90,014 84 
280,000 00...... 050...... 140,000 00 
en VY, 2 $1,808,477 53 


amount the claims for which the credi- 
tors might sign the required releases, 
While the legislature was yet in 
session, the controller of the state, who 
had been dispatched to Washington, re- 
turned with bonds to the amount of five 
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millions, and the interest that had ac- 
crued devenis amounting to $250,000, 
in gold. 

By the Sinking Fund Act of the 14th 
of January, 1840, the proceeds of the 
sper lands were ener ll mn for 

e redemption of the debts of the repub- 
lic. By the resolution of annexation, 
all the public lands were expressly 
reserved for the payment of these debts. 
The State of Texas disposed of part of 
these lands for ten million dollars, and 
received in hand five millions of the 
purchase-money. It applied part of this 
money to the payment of its “domestic 
creditors,” a part to the payment of the 
current expenses of the State Govern- 
ment, but not one cent to the payment 
of debts for which the United States had 
become liable ! 

The effect of this act was to divide 
the creditors into two parties. One 
ow , at the head of which was the 

ank of the United States, whose debt 
had been scaled at high rates, united 
their efforts with those of the authorities 





of Texas to induce the United States to 
give up the reserved bonds. They 
would then receive their pay, some at 
par, some at 87, and some at 70 cents in 
the dollar, This was resisted by the 
other creditors, as thereby they would 
get only fifty, twenty-five, and in some 
instances no more than twenty per cent. 
of their claims. 

The result is, that, up to the time in 
which we write, (February 21st, 1853,) 
the creditors of the late Republic of 
Texas, with claims upon two govern- 
ments, which claims are to a certain 
extent recognized by both, are paid by 
neither. 

All the facts connected with the 
origin and growth of the debt, embrac- 
ing, of course, many of great interest 
and importance, which could not be 
introduced into this sketch, are set forth 
in the order of their occurrence, and 
with great clearness, in the volume the 
title of which is placed at the head of 
this article. 


al 


ART. Vil.—PROCRESS OF THE REPUBLIC—CENSUS OF 
ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY. 


(Continued from our last Number.) 


Wuear.—W heat, where the soil and 
the climate are adapted to its growth, 
and the requisite progress has been 
made in its culture, is decidedly pre- 
ferred to all other grains, and next to 
maize, is the most important crop in the 
United States, not only on account of its 
general use for bread, but for its safety 
and convenience for exportation. It is 
‘not known to what country it is indigen- 
ous, any more than our other cultivated 
cereals, all of which, no doubt, have been 
essentially improved by man. By some, 
wheat is considered to have been coeval 
with the creation, as it is known that 
upwards of a thousand years before our 
era it was cultivated, and a superior va- 
riety had been attained. It has steadily 
followed the progress of civilization from 
the earliest times, in all countries where 
it would grow. 

The introduction of this grain into the 
North American colonies dates back to 
the earliest period of their settlement by 
Europeans. It was first sown, with 


other grains, on the Elizabeth Islands, 
in Massachusetts, by Gosnold, at the 
time he explored that coast, in 1602. In 
1611, wheat, as well as other grains, 
was sown in Virginia, and by the year 
1648 there were cultivated many hun- 
dred acres in that colony. Although 
premiums were oflered as an encourage- 
ment of its growth in 1651, it was not 
much cultivated for more than a century 
after in consequence of the ill-directed 
attention to the culture of tobacco. 

W heat was introduced into the valley 
of the Mississippi by the “Western Com- 
pany,” in 1718, where, from the care- 
ess mode of cultivating it by the early 
settlers, and the sudden alternations of 
temperature, it would only yield from 
five to eightfold, running to straw and 
blade, without filling the ear. In 1746, 
however, the culture had so far extend- 
ed, that six hundred barrels of flour 
were received at New-Orleans from the 
Wabash; and, by the year 1750, the 
French of Illinois raised three times as 
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Geographical Range of the Wheat Region—Crops. 


much wheat as they consumed, and 
large quantities of grain and flour were 
sent to the same place. , 

Prior to the revolution the primitive 
soils of New-York, New-Jersey, and of 
New-England, appear not to have re- 
warded the cultivation of this grain 
much, if any, beyond the wants of the 
inhabitants. Considerable quantities 
were raised on the Hudson, and in some 
parts of New-Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
which were exported to the West Indies 
and New-England, and to Great Britain, 
France, Portugal and Spain, in years of 
searcity, previous to 1823. 

In 1776, there was entailed upon this 
country an enduring calamity, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the Hes- 
sian or wheat fly, which was supposed 
to have been brought from Germany in 
some straw, employed in the debark- 
ation of Howe’s troops on the west end 
of Long Island. From that point the 
insect gradually spread in various direc- 
tions, at the rate of twenty or thirty 
miles a year, and the wheat of the en- 
tire regions east of the Alleghanies is 
now more or less infested with the 
larva, as well as in large portions of 
the states bordering on the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and on the great lakes ; 
and so great have been the ravages of 
these insects, that the cultivation of this 

rain has in many places been aban- 
oned. 

The geographical range of the wheat 
region in the Eastern Continent and 
Australia, lies principally between the 
30th and 60th parallels of north latitude, 
and between the 30th and 40th degrees 
south, being chiefly confined to France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Greece, 
Turkey, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, Prussia, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Ireland, North- 
ern and Southern Africa, Tartary, India, 
China, Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, 
and Japan. Along the Atlantic portions 
of the Western Continent it embraces 
the tract lying between the 30th and 
50th parallels, and in the country west- 
ward of the Rocky Mountains one or 
two more degrees further north. Along 
the west coast of South America, as 
as well as in situations within the Torrid 
Zone, sufficiently elevated above the 
level of the sea, and properly irrigated 
by natural or artificial means, abundant 
crops are often produced. 
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The principal districts of the United 
States in which this important grain is 

roduced in the greatest abundance, and 
los a leading article of commerce, 
embrace the states of New-York, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Missoun, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa. The chief varieties cul- 
tivated in the Northern and Eastern 
States are the white flint, tea, Liberian, 
bald, Black sea, and the Italian spring 
wheat. In the Middle and Western 
States, the Mediterranean, the Virginia 
white May, the blue stem, the Indian 
the Kentucky white bearded, the ol 
red chaff, and the Talavera. The yield 
varies from ten to forty bushels, and up- 
wards, per acre, weighing per bushel 
from fifty-eight to sixty-seven pounds, 

It appears that on the whole crop of 
the United States, there was a gain 
during the ten years of 15,645,378 
bushels. The crop of New England de- 
creased from 2,014,000 to 1,078,000 
bushels, exhibiting a decline of 936,000 
bushels, and indicating the attention. of 
farmers has been much withdrawn from 
the culture of wheat. Grouping the 
states, from the Hudson to the Pots 
including the District of Columbia, it ap- 
pears that they produced in 1849, 35,0: 
000 bushels, against 29,936,000 in 1839, 
In Virginia, there was an increase of 
1,123,000 bushels. These states embrace 
the oldest wheat-growing region of the 
country, and that in which the soil and 
climate seem to be adapted to promote 
the permanent culture of the grain. The 
increase of production in ten years has 
been 6,272,000 bushels, ec ual to 15.6 
per cent. The area of tilled land in these 
states is 36,000,900 acres, only thirty per 
cent. of the whole amount returned ; 
while the proportion of wheat produced 
is forty-six per cent. In North Carolina 
there has been an increase of 170,000 
bushels; but in the Southern States, 
generally, there was a considerable de- 
crease. Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, contributed to the general 
aggregate, under the sixth census, only 
9,800,000 bushels ; under the last, they 
are shown to have produced upwards of 
25,000,000 bushels, an amount equal to 
the whole increase in the United States 
for the period. 

When we see the growth of wheat 
keeping up with the progress of popu- 
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lation in the oldest states of the union, 
we need have no apprehension of decline 
in the cultivation of this important crop. 

The amount of flour exported from 
New-Jersey, in 1751, was 6.424 barrels. 
From Philadelphia, in 1752, 125,960 
barrels, besides 86,500 bushels of wheat ; 
in 1767, 198,816 barrels, besides 367,500 
bushels of wheat; in 1771, 252,744 bar- 
rels. From Savannah, in 1771, 7,200 
pounds. From Virginia, for some years 
annually, preceding the revolution, 800,- 
000 bushels of wheat. The total exports 
of flour from the United States, in 1791, 
were 619,681 barrels, besides 1,018,339 
bushels of wheat; in 1800, 653,052 bar- 
rels, besides 26,853 bushels of wheat; in 
1810, 798,431 barrels, besides 325,924 
bushels of wheat; in 1820-21, 1,056,119 
barrels, besides 25,821 bushels of wheat ; 
in 1830-31, 1,806,529 barrels, besides 
408,910 bushels of wheat; in 1840-41, 
1,515,817 barrels, besides 868,585 bushels 
of wheat; in 1845-46, 2,289,476 barrels, 
besides 1,613,795 bushels of wheat; in 
1846-47, 4,382,496 barrels, besides 4,399,- 
951 bushels of wheat ; in 1850-51, 2,202,- 
335 barrels, besides 1,026,725 bushels of 
wheat. 

According to the census of 1840, the 
wheat crop of the United States was 
$4,823,272 bushels; in 1849, according 
to the census of 1850, 100,503,899 
bushels, although in some of the largest 
wheat-growing states, the crops of 1849 
fell far below the average. 

In the state of Ohio, especially, there 
was great deficiency, and was made 
apparent by the returns of the wheat 
crop for the ensuing year—made in pur- 
suance of an act of the legislature of 
that state. From the almost universal 
returns of “short-crop” by the marshals 
in that state, in 1849, which fell below 
that of 1839 two millions of bushels, and 
the ascertained crop of 1850, we are fully 
satisfied that the average wheat crop of 
Ohio would appear thirty per cent 
greater than shown by the census re- 
turns. The same causes which operated 
to diminish the wheat crop of Ohio, 
were not without their effects upon that 
of other states, bordering on the upper 
portion of the valley of the Mississippi. 

In the London exhibition, very little 
wheat was exhibited equal to that from 
the United States, especially that from 
Genesee county, in the State of New- 
York—a soft, white variety, to the ex- 
hibiter of which a prize medal was 


awarded by the Royal Commissioners, 
and recently transmitted to Mr. Bell, by 
the President of the United States, the 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
in the United States. The red Medi- 
terranean wheat, exhibited from the 
United States, attracted much attention. 
The wheat from South Australia was 
probably superior to any exhibited, while 
much from our own country fell but 
little behind, and was unquestionably 
next in quality. 

Rye.—This grain is supposed to be a 
native of the Caspian Caucasian desert, 
and has been cultivated in the north of 
Europe and Asia from time immemorial, 
where it constitutes an important article 
of human subsistence, being generally 
mixed with barley or wheat. Its intro- 
duction into western Europe is compara- 
tively of recent date, as no mention is 
made of it in the Ortus Sanitatis, pub- 
lished at Augsburg in 1485, which treats 
at length of barley, millet, oats and 
wheat. 

Rye was cultivated in the North 

American colonies soon after their settle- 
ment by the English. Gorges speaks of 
it as growing in Nova Scotia in 1622 as 
well as of barley and wheat. Plantage- 
net enumerates it among the produc- 
tions of North Virginia (New-England) 
in 1648, and alludes to the mixing of it 
with maize in the formation of bread. 
It was also cultivated in South Virginia, 
by Sir William Berkley, previous to that 
year. 
Geographically, rye and barley asso- 
ciate with one another and grow upon 
soils the most analogous, and in situa- 
tions alike exposed, It is cultivated for 
bread in northern Asia, and all over the 
continent of Europe, particularly in Rus- 
sia, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Ger- 
many and Holland, in the latter of which 
itis much employed in the manufacture 
of gin. It is also grown to some extent 
in England, Scotland and Wales. In 
this country itis principally restricted to 
the middle and eastern states, but its 
culture is giving place to more profitable 
crops. 

The three leading varieties cultivated 
in the United States, are the spring, 
winter and southern, the latter differing 
from the others only from dissimilarity 
of climate. The igus varies from 10 to 
30 or more bushels per acre, weighin 
from 48 to 56 pounds to the bushel 
The production of rye has decreased 
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4,457,000 bushels in the aggregate, but 
in New-York it is greater than in 1840 
by about forty per cent. Pennsylvania, 
which is the largest producer, has fallen 
off from 6,613,373 to 4,805,160 bushels. 
Perhaps the general diminution in the 
quantity of this grain now produced may 
be accounted for by supposing a corres- 
ponding decline in the demand for dis- 
tilling purposes, to which a large part of 
the crop is applied. 

This grain has never entered largely 
into our foreign commerce, as the home 
consumption for a long period nearly 
kept pace withthe supply. The amount 
exported from the United States in 1801, 
was 392,276 bushels; in 1812, 82,705 
bushels; in 1813, 140,136 bushels. In 
1820-21 there were exported 23,523 bar- 
rels of rye flour ; in 1830-31, 19,100 bar- 
rels; in 1840-41, 44,031 barrels; in 
1845-46, 38,530 barrels; in 1846-47, 
48,892 barrels; in 1850-51, 44,152 bar- 
rels. During the year ending June 1, 
1850, there were consumed of rye, 
about 2,144,000 bushels in the manufac- 
ture of malt and spirituous liquors. 

According to the census returns of 
1840, the product of the country was 
18,645,567 bushels; in 1850, 14,188,637 
bushels. 

Maize, or Inptan Corn.—Among the 
objects of culture in the United States, 
maize, or Indian corn takes precedence 
in the scale of crops, as it is best adapted 
to the soil and climate, and furnishes 
the largest amount of nutritive food. 
When due regard is paid to the selection 
of varieties, and cultivated in a proper 
soil, it may be accounted as a sure crop 
in almost every portidn of the habitable 
globe. between the forty-fourth degree 
of north latitude and a corresponding 
parallel south. Besides its production in 
this country, its principal culture is 
limited to Mexico, the West Indies, most 
of the States of South America, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Lombardy, and South- 
ern and Central Europe generally. It 
is also cultivated with success in north- 
ern, southern and western Africa, India, 
China, Japan, Australia, and the Sand- 
wich Islands, the groups of the Azores, 
the Madeiras, the Canaries, and numer- 
ous other ocean isles. 

Although there has been much writ- 
ten on the eastern origin of this grain, it 
did not, grow in that part of Asia watered 
by the Indus, at the time of Alexander 
the Great’s expedition, as it is not among 


the productions of the country, men- 
tioned by Nearchus, the commander of 
the fleet; neither is it noticed by Arian, 
Diodorus, Columella, nor any other an- 
cient author; and even as late as 1491 

the year before Columbus discovered 
America, Juan di Cuba, in his “Ortus 
Sanitatis,’” makes no mention of it. It 
has never been found in any ancient 
tumulus, sarcophagus, or pyramid; nor 
has it ever been represented in any an- 
cient painting, sculpture, or work of art, 
except in America. But in this coun- 
try, according to Garcilaso de la Vega, 
one of the ancient Peruvian historians, 
the palace gardens of the Incas in Peru 
were ornamented with maize, in gold 
and silver, with all the grains, plik 
stalks, and leaves; and, in one instance, 
in the “ garden of gold and silver,” there 
was an entire corn-field, of considerable 
size, representing the maize in its exact 
and natural shape—a proof no less of 
the wealth of the Incas, than their vene- 
ration for this important grain. 

In further proof of the American ori- 
gin, it may be stated that this plant is 
still found growing in a wild state, from 
the Rocky Mountains, in North Ameri- 
ca, to the humid forests of Paraguay, 
where, instead of having each grain 
naked, as is always the case after lon 
cultivation, it is completely coven 
with glumes, or husks. It is, further- 
more, a well authenticated fact, that 
maize was found in a state of cultivation 
by the aboriginies in the island of Cuba, 
on its discovery by Columbus, as wellas 
in most other places in America, first 
explored by Americans. 

The first successful attempt to culti- 
vate this grain in North America by the 
English, occurred on James’ river, in 
Virginia, in 1608. It was undertaken 
by the colonists sent over by the London 
company, who adopted the mode then 
practised by the natives, which, with 
some modifications, has been pursued 
throughout this country ever since. The 
yield, at that time, is represented to have 

een from two hundred to more than one 
thousand fold. The same increase was 
noted by the early settlers in Illinois. 
The present yield, east of the Rock 
Mountains, when judiciously cultivated, 
varies from 20 to 135 bushels to an acre. 

The varieties of Indian corn are very 
numerous, exhibiting every grade of size, 
color and conformation, between the 
“chubbv reed” that grows on the shores. 
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of Lake Superior—the gigantic stalks of 
the Ohio Valley—the tiny ears, with 


flat, close, clinging grains, of Canada— 
the brilliant, rounded little pearl—the 
bright red grains and white cob of the 
eight-rowed hemalite—the swelling ears 
of the big white and the yellow gourd 
seed of the South. From the flexibilit 

of this plant, it may be seclinnalionts 
b pos ae cultivation, from Texas to 
Maine, or from Canada to Brazil ; but its 
character, in either case, is somewhat 
changed, and often new varieties are 
the result. The blades of the plant are 
of great value as food for stock, and is an 
article but rarely estimated sufficiently, 
when considering the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the southern and southwest- 
ern states especially. 

The increase of production, from 1840 
to 1850, was 214,000,000 bushels, equal 
to 56 per cent. 

The production of New-England has 
advanced from 6,993,000 to 10,377,000 
bushels, showing an increase of 3,384,000 
bushels, nearly ve per cent. New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, increased 20,812,- 
000 bushels more than fifty per cent. In 
the production of this crop, no state has 
retrograded. Ohio, which, in 1840, oc- 
cupied the fourth place as a corn-produc- 
ing state, now ranks as the first. Ken- 
tucky is second, Illinois third, Tennessee 
fourth. The crop of Illinois has increas- 
ed from 2,000,000 to 5,500,000 bushels, 
or at the rate of one hundred and sixty 

r cent. in ten years. 

Of the numerous varieties some are 
best adapted to the Southern States, 
while others are better suited for the 
Northern and Eastern. Those generally 
cultivated in the former are the Southern 
big and small yellow, the Southern big 
and small white flint, the yellow Peru- 
vian, and the Virginian white gourd seed. 
In the more Northerly and Easterly 
States, they cultivate the golden Sioux 
or Northern yellow flint, the King Philip 
or eight-rowed yellow, the Canadian 
early white, the Tuscarora, the white 
flour, and the Rhode Island white flint. 

The extended cultivation of this grain 
is chiefly confined to the Eastern, Mid- 
die and Western States, though much 
more successfully grown in the latter. 
The amount exported from South Car- 
olina, in 1748, was 39,308 bushels; from 
North Carolina, in 1753, 61,580 bushels ; 
from Georgia, in 1755, 600 bushels; 
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from Virginia, fur several years preced- 
ing the revolution, annually 600,000 
bushels ; from Philadelphia, in 1765-66, 
60,205 bushels; in 1771, 259,441 bushels. 

The total amount exported from this 
country in 1770, was 578,349 bushels ; 
in 1791, 2,064,936 bushels, 351,695 of 
which were fhdian meal; in 1800, 
2,032,435 bushels, 338,108 of which 
were in meal; in 1810, 1,140,960 bush- 
els, 86,744 of which were meal. In 
1820-21, there were exported 607,277 
bushels of corn, and 131,669 barrels 
of Indian meal; in 1830-31, 571,312 
bushels of corn, and 207,604 barrels of 
meal; in 1840-41, 535,727 bushels of 
corn, and 232,284 barrels of meal; in 
1845-46, 1,286,068 bushels of corn, and 
298.790 barrels of meal ; in 1846-47, 
16,326,050 bushels of corn, and 948,060 
barrels of meal; in 1850-51, 3,426,811 
bushels of corn, and 203,622 barrels of 
meal. More than eleven millions of 
bushels of Indian corn were consumed 
in 1850, in the manufacture of malt and 
spirituous liquors. 

According to the census of 1840, the 
corn corp of the United States was 
377,531,875 bushels; in 1850, 592,326,- 
612 bushels. 

Oats.—The oat, when considered in 
connection with the artificial grasses, 
and the nourishment and improvement 
it affords to live stock may be regarded 
as one of the most important crops we 

roduce. Its history is highly interest- 
ing, from the circumstance that while 
in many portions of Europe it is formed 
into meal, it forms an important aliment 
for man; one sort at least has been cul- 
tivated from the days of Pliny, on ac- 
count of its fitness as an article of diet 
for the sick. The country of its origin 
is somewhat uncertain, though the most 
common variety is said to be indigen- 
ous to the island of Juan Fernandez. 
Another oat, resembling the cultivated 
variety, is also found growing wild in 
California. 

This plant was introduced into the 
North American Colonies soon after their 
settlement by the English. It was 
sown by Gosnold on the Elizabeth 
Islands in 1602; cultivated in New- 
foundland in 1622; and in Virginia 
by Berkley, prior to 1648. 

The oat is a hardy grain, and is suited 
to climates too hot and too cold either for 
wheat or rye. Indeed, its flexibility is 
so great, that it is cultivated with suc- 
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cess in Bengal, as low as latitude twen- 
ty-five degrees north, but refuses to 
Fey profitable crops as we approach 

e equator. It flourishes remarkably 
well when due regard is paid to the se- 
lection of varieties, throughout the in- 
habited parts of Europe, the northern 
and central portions of Asia, Australia, 
Southern and Northern Africa, the cul- 
tivated regions of nearly all North Ame- 
rica, and a large portion of South Ame- 
rica. 

In this country the growth of the oat 
is confined principally to the Middle, 
Western and Northern States. The va- 
rieties cultivated are the common white, 
the black, the gray, the imperial, the 
Hopetown, the Polish, the Egyptian, 
and the potato oat. The yield of the 
common varieties varies from forty to 
ninety bushels and upwards, per acre, 
and weighing from twenty-five to fifty 
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pounds to the bushel. The Egyptian 
oat is cultivated south of Tennesse 
which, after being sown in autumn, an 
fed off by stock in winter and spring, 
yields from ten to twenty bushels per 
acre. In the manufacture of malt and 
spirituous liquors, oats enter but lightly, 
and their consumption for this purpose 
does not exceed 60,000 bushels annually 
in the United States. 

The oat, like rye, never has entered 
much into our foreign commerce, as the 
domestic consumption has always been 
nearly equal to the quantity produced. 
The annual average exports for seve- 
ral years preceding 1817, were 70,000 
bushels. 

By the census returns of 1840 it will 
be seen that the total produce of the 
United States was 123,071,341 bushels ; 
of 1850, 146,678,879 bushels. 





ART. VIIL—-COMMERCIAL GROWTH AND PROSPECTS OP 
ST. LOUIS. 


THE GREAT CITIES OF AMERICA. 
No. III. 


{In volume 13th of the Review the reader will find elaborate articles upon the Com- 
mercial Progress of New-Orleans and Cincinnati, with much interesting material in regard 


to St. Louis. 


We continued our references to the great cities of the Union by the intro- 


duction of Boston into our March number, vol. 14th, and will follow it up with a regular 


series of similar papers. 


Our present subject will be S¢. Louis; and having hitherto, in the Review and the In- 
dustrial Resources, discussed its early history and advancement, we complete the subject 
to date from the elaborate report, in pamphlet form, for 1852—3, made by A. B. Cham- 


bers, Esq., of the St. Louis Republican. ] 


Sr. Lovis must at no distant day be- 
come important as a manufacturing city. 
The heaviest business in this department 
will doubtless be in iron. The state 
boasts of her mountains of ore, and the 
coal region is immediately at our doors. 
Within a few years past the articles 
made of iron have multiplied beyond 
any expectation. Railing, fencing for 
agricultural uses, window sash, door- 
fronts, columns, caps, telegraph wire, 
water pipe, are a few only of the uses to 
which the article has lately been ap- 
plied; while speculation begins to whis- 
per about entire buildings being con- 
structed, and entire streets paved with it. 
Our shops already compete with the best 


artisans elsewhere for the manufacture 
of steam engines, and of every species 
of machinery. A connection with Pilot 
Knob and the Iron Mountain by rail- 
road, will obviate at once the difficulty 
to an embarkation of the kind, by plae- 
ing the ore at the furnace cheaply and 
expeditiously, and thus bringing into 
general use this great metal. Missouri 
contains thus, within her own bosom, an 
element of wealth that has not yet been 
brought into requisition, and which is 
destined at no distant day to give a strong 
and vigorous. pulsation to her growth in 
wealth. Besides this, we have lead and 
copper ore in abundance, exhaustless, 
and second in quality to the yield of no 
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other region. The tests made of the lat- 
ter, recently, place it favorably, as re- 
os purity, with the product of Lake 

uperior, while its contiguity to our ony, 
its easy access to the line of the Pacific 
Rail-road, and the cheap mining requi- 
site to obtain it, render an investment in 
its manufacture certainly profitable. 

The principal deficit in the receipts of 

the year just closed, as compared with 
the previous one, will be found in hemp, 
lead, flour, wheat, corn, and oats; an 
the following table, compiled the present 
year, by the Secretary of the Exchange, 
will show particularly the relative im- 
ports of the two seasons of the principal 
products of the country. 





1851. 1852. 

10,371.... 14,053 

8,380.... 12,388 

— .... 300 

.. 65,366.... 49,122 

. 503,571.... 409,314 

.. 193,892.... 130,332 

.. 1,700,708... . 1,591,886 

.-1,840,900.... 344,720 

TE Messvhcsenacesve “sey bcos |: ee 

Barley and Malt...... “ 6... 101,674.... 47,264 

EERE 8,872.... 11,165 

Tt éedansemepéacts MMIEEce 5,640.... 6,546 

Pinésé alu hdnkanel bbis.. 103,013.... 66,306 

EET ETP tierces.. 15,793.... 2,704 

Lard seve -Dbis &tes.. 52,208.... 42,515 

i ieee wesdnedsncccs cine SANOe..ce- cae 

Bacon. ...¢ks &hhds.. 16,791.... 11,285 

a Saae bbls & bxs.. 1,564... 1,790 

Sy Pee -pieces. . 6,629... 18,809 

SR nin cthaekon cetera bbis. 47,991... 46,446 

ise sceee  ceddpmdocde 736... 97,148 
ee ere pieces 2,746... 3, 

Bale Rope ...... dn gt coils.. 34,088.... 42,121 
Te ae | ee x 

. oe Pee .... bbls & bxs.. 36,687.. 27,672 

ES ee eee 31,745 

Coffee ................8acks.. 101,904.... 96,240 

Molasses ...... hhds & bbis.. 40,251.... 54,935 

EC 6,250.... 42,281 

a ae sacks.. 216,933 266,616 

SL ck asides, ep age oe kegs. 7 862 42,201 


By the above statement it will be ob- 
served that in nearly all the staples of 
the country, the receipts of this year are 
far below those of last. The table is not 
as full, and, we fear, as accurate as the 
importance of the subject demands; but 
with such data as we have, it is pre- 
sented. 

Hemr.—tThe relative prices of the two 
seasons, given monthly, are as follows: 


1861. 1852. 
eee y $85 to $110...... $75 to $92 
February ...........-. 80 to 105...... 75 to 90 
OE RE le Oe 60 to 85 
ST Uivecnamsdeshune 70 to 90...... 60 to 7. 

ay. + B®: @...... 62 to 78 
Petite ad 600¢h ondeep 75 to 68...... 72 to 82 
July soccsae tee .. 72to 8 
ED cs caccbdvcs. vals 80 to 95...... 6Bto 87 
September ............ 80 to 90...... 83 to 91 
| Th.O0. - BB. scams 88 to 100 
November>............ 7% te 66...... 92 to 100 
Deceomber............. 78 to 92...... 88 to 107 
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The disparity which is shown in the 
range for the year just closed, must be 
traced to the extremes of qualities in the 
product, which may be classed as com- 
mon and prime. At the beginning of 
the fall, as the stock became diminished, 
the better grades ruled high, and the 
year closed with the staple firm at the 
figures given, 

Monthly statement of the receipts of 





hemp for the years 1851 and 1852: 
1851, 

PURGE 600000. sarrencasices 

DPMEMEED . . . cccsecessbotvccoes Ae 

March....... - 4,796... 

April --. 9,461 

May. pe 12,142 

MD Ei oncu Navbuabs baese debit 12,094 

| REPRO oe anne ten 6,350 

BI . ¢ tks s quale dhe daatie ys 8, 

September....... ............ 7,804 

October...... 

November........ oa ee 

jE, §=—- pre 

Total... 0.2... scsccsepe,--s05,908........ 46,818 


The receipts of 1847 were 72,222 
bales; of 1848, 47,270; of 1849, 46,290; 
of 1850, 60,862. 

Ba.e-rope anp Bacernc.—The re- 
ceipts of bale-rope during the year 
1851, were 34,088 coils; this year 41,674 
—leaving a difference in favor of this 
season’s operations of 7,586 coils. The 

ieces of bagging for 1851, were 2,746; 
for 1852, 3,650—amount in favor of this 
year, 904 pieces. 

Tosacco.—The sales at our ware- 


283 houses, for the year just closed, exhibit 


an excess on the operations of the pre- 
ceding year, of 3,096 hhds. The follow- 
ing table shows the transactions at the 
Planters’ and State Tobacco Warehouses 
for the past seven years, from 1846 to 
1852, inclusive : 


Planters’ State Wareh'se. 
1846...... 2,573 bhds....... 971 hhds. 
deh db naseev new ck “". éecepse 235 = * 
CE an. : enéheake 1,083 * 
BOO s bavdncccccecses Gee > ecvcccus 867 * 
1850... cond MD © ~tecalini 6 “ 
ee 8 Tae 79% «* 
We etdnks etek secede Sree  seccueed 3311 “ 


The large increase in the inspection 
and sale of tobacco, at this point, the 
present over any former are. is in a 

reat measure to be attributed to the 
high prices that have ruled in this mar- 
ket in comparison with others, and 
which prices have induced stemmers to 
dispose of their lugs here rather than 
forward them to other places as had 
heretofore been their general custom. 

The sales in our own market during 
the embraced year, show the following 
gratifying result : 








Bale-rope and Bagging—Tobacco—Lead-—Flour. 


Planters’ 
factory factory. 
RPA Ae 3° ae ..... 





November............. 345 a 3% 


December ....... Riwnee none. 


Manuracturep Tosacco.—A few 
years sjnce a strong prejudice existed 
against Gecislimanetsctined tobacco, 
and the progress of the trade was con- 
siderably retarded in consequence ; but 
more recently this feeling has given 
way, and each season witnesses a fur- 
ther improvement in this branch of in- 
dustry. This city has now ten estab- 
lishments, some of them on a large scale. 
Our manufactured tobacco, of medium 
and good qualities, is as good as, if not 


superior to, the Virginia, and some of 


the fine equal to the best imported. All 
that is wanting fully to develop the 
business is, that our merchants and 
dealers generally should encourage the 
manufacturers by purchasing at home, 
and thus give our own industry a fair 
chance. Prices have ruled from 5 cents 
a pound for the lowest grade of country 
brands, to 10 and 15 for the best. City- 
manufactured from 10, for common, to 
14 and 18 for medium, and 22 to 25 for 
fine, at which rates the article is now 
firm, with a good prospect of remaining 
so. The year’s operations reach about 
8,000 packages, consuming 700 hhds. 
of the raw material. The increase in 
the country manufactures this year has 
been large. 

Leav.—The operations of the season 
show a falling off in this product. A de- 
cline has been perceptible in the yield 
of the upper mines for the last six years, 
which is thus stated by a gentleman 
intimately acquainted with the subject: 


778,469 


Pigs of 70 lbs. produced in 1847. . 
” = 1848 . 681,969 


“ “ 


1849... 





. 628,934 
“ “ 1850... 568,300 
“ “ 1851. 472,608 
“ “ 1852 000 


The amount of the year just closed is 
known up to the 25th November, and 
from that date to the close of December, 
the yield is estimated. 

The causes to which this deficit is 
traceable, as shown by the writer allu- 
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Leaf, inferior Fair to Choice and Manufae- 
to common. ne. selections. turing. 
| aS eee O46 esi. 6 @8 2.00%: none 
2% a3 a4 4 a5 ag 
3 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 5 
4% a4% AM OB 20002. OME cxcuae 6a12 
8% a4 ...... 4 a4 .... 44% a4%...... 6a12 


ded to, are, ist. The number of the 
mining population which the California 
emigration has carried off, amounting 
to at least one half. 2d. The failures in 
sinking for ores below the water-level 
in the small beds of rock. 3d. The 
mining population being citizens of for- 
eign birth, who take no interest in 
mining except for wages. 4th. Want 
of sufficient economical machinery to 
drain the wet grounds. 5th. Want of 
a sufficient capital, and more general 
knowledge of the geology of the lead 
basins. 

Although such a decrease is exhibited, 
the price of lead has been steadily ad- 
vancing. In 1847, on the levee at Galena, 
the rate was $3 60 per 1001bs., while 
during the year just closed the article 
commanded an advance of $4 10. 

The deficit in the receipts at. this port 
as compared with the preceding year, 
(1851,) is over 99,000 pigs, and the price 
at which the article ranged during the 
year was as follows: From the first of 
January to near the close of March, 
$4 25, when it fell to $4 20, and at the 
commencement of April declined to $4 
10; about the middle of April it rose to 
$4 15, and continued gradually rising 
until the latter part of May, when it at- 
tained to $4 50; from this time until the 
last of June, it alternately stood at $4 45 
and $4 50, and in July fell to $4 30, and 
$4 35, and thus remained till the middle 
of August, when it ruled at $4 40; in the 
early part of September it commenced 
a permanent rise, and at the close of 
that month stood at $4 50, which posi- 
tion it occupied until the middle of No- 


*vember, when it went up to $4 75. 


During the early part of the month of 
December it ruled firmly at, $4 871 ; 
and toward the middle and close, at 
$5 00, and $5 25, at which price, our 
report closes with a decided upward 
tendency. 

Frour.—The receipts per river for 
1851, were 184,446 bbls; this year 131,-. 
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333—difference 53,113. Received by 
wagons this year, as reported by five 
houses in the city, (the only houses that 
received in this way to any.extent,) 89,- 
461 bbls.; last year, as reported in the 
annual statement, 45.000.-difference 44,- 
461. The comparative statement of the 
two years may be thus made: 
1851. 1852. 

Manufactured by City Mills... .408,099...... 393,184 








Receipts per river ............ 84,446...... 131,333 

Receipts per wagons.......... 45,000...... 89,461 
MEE? ata eadetincs ooed 638,545... .. 613,978 
Deficit the present year............ 24,567 bbls. 


The following table of the monthly 
prices of the two seasons has been com- 
piled with a view to as much accuracy 
as our means would admit: 


1951. 1852. 

January........... $3 87 a4 50......83 7544 00 
February.....*.... 3 7544 60...... 3 75 a3 87% 
MOIR dds cedecoe 3 60a4 50.. ... 365a3 75 
RE RS 3 50a4 50...... 3 5043 75 

DEPESGRbeeveses 3 5044 50...... 3 5543 75 
June. . 8 60 a4 50...... 3 7544 00 
July .. «- 3 75.04 50...... 3 25 a3 35 
August . 3 75a4 SO ..... 3 60a3 65 
September........ 3 60 a4 37...... 3 3543 50 
October .--. 8 5004 50...... 3 40 a3 60 
November......... 3 40 a4 50...... 3 65 a3 90 
December ........ 3 7544 75...... 4 a4 50 


St. Louis brands have always stood 
high in distant markets, and they yet 
maintain their superiority ; but the high 
prices at, which grain has ruled this sea- 
son, and the low rates of flour,have hada 
tendency to relax the rule of our millers, 
and induce them to work up less wheat 
than is their practice. 

Wueat.—The decline in receipts at 
this port have been steady since 1849. 
In 1850, they amounted to 1,808,817 
bushels; in 1851, to 1,665,347, and this 
year, to 1,591,886. In 1847 and 1848, 
the receipts were 2,432,377 and 2,194,- 
789 bushels. Our mills were arranged 
for such receipts as these last exhibit, 
and are capable of turning out over 3,000 
barrels per day. No doubt a large por- 
tion of the dehoit here exhibited, in the 
recept of grain, has been diverted from 
this point through other channels of 
trade, and country mills, as the statistics 
would lead us believe, are enlarging and 
extending their business. Whatever the 
cause may be, the effect is apparent, 
that, as a grain market, St. Louis is be- 
coming yearly less ‘and less important. 
The amount in the hands of millers at 
this time, does not exceed 65,000 to 70,- 
000 bushels, which, allowing 41¢ bushels 
to the barrel of flour, superfine and extra, 
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is equal to 15,554 barrels, taking the 
highest figure. The comparative prices 
for the past two years may be thus 
given: 





1851. 1852. 
Eo clin ocean denen s 75 a 80%...... 70 a $0 85 
February ..............+. 70a80 ...... 62a 0 85 
BEN ds dhs 0 > « cate we 0 80 
NGS iia nddnin's atanibaond 0 80 
May 0 81 
June 0 8&2 
PT kone 0 70 
August 079 
September.............. 0 75 
GOT... sc Sane civ sioahed. 70a ...... 70a 075 
November .........55+.++: F075 .cvecs 65a 075 
DOCOMREE. ...ccccoscccsectO BGR ccvecs 5a 1 00 


Corn.—In 1850 and 1851, the receipts 
of corn were liberal, and exceeded to a 
considerable amount those of previous 
years, with the exception of 1847. This 
year, the deficit shows a large falling 
off. The following table, embracing the 
years mentioned, is given : 


BEEF :o psud shows eencedwell 1,016,308 bushels. 
BED. cw svccePebers tence 639,639 “ 
BED ncccudecddbeooudecs 305,864 “ 
DEEP 2h0 <oncpben wuss cose 1,043,526 - 
DED . .audeubeis «onmmaee 1,791,100 = 
BB cacce cvcccccdesedes 677,000 ba 


Several reasons have been advanced 
to account for this falling off, and among 
them may be noticed the conversion of 
a large portion of grain into pork, the 
drought of the growing season, and the 


difheulty of reaching this market. But 
we think, along with these reasons, no 
considerable quantities have found their 


way tothe lake. It is stated, that from 
a point on the Illinois river, grain can 
be shipped to Chicago as cheaply and 
expeditiously as to this a and that 
from Chicago to New-York the transpor- 
tation does not exceed the charges from 
New-Orleans to New-York. If this be 
true, Chicago has the advantage of the 
amount of freight between St. Louis and 
New-Orleans—no inconsiderable item 
of expenditure in the transportation of 
an article of the kind. Our object is to 
speak of the commercial character of 
this city as the statistics require us, and 
in doing so it is necessary to say, that 
other points are successfully contending 
for an important portion of our receipts 

and as the result seems to show, mos 

successfully. We give the rates of the 
two past years : 





1851. 1852. 
JOMUATY 26. cocsccec ses. . +s MM O.... 005 38 a4 
 _. SPP eee 414a46........ 30a4 
ee ee er 86) |) | eee 3243 
Bsrdccdcccss. + psneus+ts er aee dpee 33.a3 
PPP PPrrrrerrr ere ee 








Wheat—Corn—Oats—Whisky—Beef—Pork—Molasses, §-c. 


1851. 1852. 
SS Ads cctia: sdantioas oaepa 33 a 36........ 35444 
EN ays 000 teehpeaeace $8 a 43........ 35 a 48 
August .... 954 40........ 40 a 45 
September. ...........--.--- 35 a 38 ---40 445 
a 35 a 40.......% 40 a 45 
Ey re Tt hae 43 a 50 
CER che oscecctscheseaes 36440. ...... 414438 


As far as can be ascertained there is but 
little ccrn on the market at this time. 
Oats.—The receipts of 1851 were 
794,431 bushels against 697,432 for the 
evious year; this year the receipts 
windle to 338,502 sacks or 677,000 
bushels. The stock on hand is trifling. 
Wuisky.—As compared with the re- 
ceipts of 1851, this year shows a falling 
off of 1,545 bbls. The imports of the 
two seasons, as stated, are 47,991, and 
46,446. With regard to the amount ma- 
nufactured in the city, we are unable to 
give a reliable statement. It is repre- 
sented by distillers as short of last year’s 
operations, and we should suppose, from 
the light receipts of corn, that such is the 
case. 
Comparative prices of the two years: 


1851. 1952. 

QOROTF cuss... s0crce88 GBB ..... ai8 
February.....,.... ... 2234 a 2334...... 15% a 16 
Cache cccsccsscne ‘OSE ...804 15% a 16% 
April.....0.......0+2-38% @ 19 «---1546 a 15% 
May. a Re, eer 15% a 17 
eG atin os 0 0 sé ceanee ol) ee 16 al7% 
Pach atecdsicceses OOK OD dies 163 a 17 
AUQUSt... 260-6 ce seees 193 a 19%...... 17 a20 
September........... W%aMW ...... 18% a 19 
Ooteber....c.6...:0c0 99 @9O%.....: 16 al8% 
November .........-.-. re 18\ a 20 
December............. S136 62.20. 9% 


The above statement of the amount of 
receipts differs with some other tables. 
Taking the data of last year in our pos- 
session, the result cannot be otherwise 
stated. The great deficit in corn would 
seem to lead to the same conclusion. 

Provistons.—The price of provisions 
ruled high for a greater part of the year. 
At the opening of the pork season, hogs 
brought $4 30 and $4 35 net, upon which 
an advance was effected, before the 
close, to $475 and $4 85. At these 
rates our operators did not enter the bu- 
siness as deeply as they had done the 
preceding season. The ascertained 
amount of pork cut in the country was 
1,398,846 hogs, against 1,662,187 the year 
before; showing a deficit of 263,341 
head, of which deficit this point bore, 
for its share, 43,000. On the ist of Ja- 
nuary, mess pork commanded $12 50, 
and at the close of the month $13 was 
obtained. It rose gradually through the 
month of February, and on the Ist of 
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March quotations were reported as high 
as $14; at the beginning of April it 
reached $15 50, and at the close of that 
month $16 50, at which it remained, 
with occasional slight variations, until 
the middle of June, when it attained 
$18; early in July it brought $19, and 
about the middle of August reached its 
maximum of $20, which was maintain- 
ed until the stock in this city, and sub- 
ject to the city orders, was almost en- 
tirely exhausted. In October a depression 
in the South was felt here, but few, if 
any, operations were affected by it. The 
decline was but for a short period ; for 
almost upon the advent of the present 
season the article rose again in the 
South to near its former position, and 
our market opened with the new crop 
at $1650. Through the summer and 
fall, hams and lard kept pace with bar- 
reled meats, and maintained their rates 
until the close of the season; but shoul- 
ders and sides, after attaining to 81g and 
1014, declined about the commencement 
of the fall, and went down to 53 and 
71g. The transactions of the year, with 
the exception of those in baconed shoul- 
ders and sides, show favorably to opera- 
tors. The reason for the permanent de- 
cline in the products named, must be 
found in the large quantities thrown in 
from different points on the markets be- 
low, and the comparatively small de- 
mand which existed. There was no real 
cause for the high rates at which shoul- 
ders and sides were held, and the ad- 
vance upon them may be attributed al- 
together to a speculative feeling among 
western operators, and by which many 
of these operators sustained heavy losses. 
A greater proportion of meats had been 
baconed than usual, induced by the be- 
lief that it would prove more profitable 
—a belief predicated upon the prices 
which ruled at the close of the pre- 
vious season. The use of hams is ge- 
neral ; their range of quality, from com- 
mon to fancy sugar-cured, is within the 
reach of nearly all classes; the poor 
prefer them, in their plainest state, to 
shoulders or sides, and the wealthy care 
but little for the enhancement in the 
prices superinduced by superiority of 
curing and preserving; and hence, as 
we have said, their consumption is ge- 
neral, and every year this consumption 
appears to be on the increase. The 
manufacture of lard oil is rapidly ex- 
tending. This article is now used on 
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machinery of every description, and its 
consumption by the railways alone is 
immense. With these demands, hams 
and lard maintained their stand; but 
sides and shoulders, used only by a 
class or two, were unable to recover 
from their depression. At the close of 
the season, holders had worked off near- 
ly the whole of their stock, and at the 
the beginning of operations about the 
middle of November, there was but 
little on the market. This little left 
received an advantage from the high 
rates which new products commanded 
—and old shoulders, at the close, rea- 
lized 6 @ 614, sides 8 @81y. 

Beer anp Catrie.—For the packing 
of beef this market has never been very 
remarkable, operators preferring to send 
the article off on hoof rather than in 
barrels. The whole season, perhaps, 
will not show beyond 3,000 barrels. The 
receipts at this point are generally for- 
warded, and the article is but rarely 
resorted to in the way of speculation. 
In lieu of this, however, we claim St. 
Louis as one of the greatest points for 
the shipment of cattle in the west. It 
is difficult to state with any great accu- 
racy the number of head which have 
been shipped south the past year. From 
the best information to be obtained, we 
put the amount down at 300 per week, 
making over 15,000. It is the shipping 
demand which precludes, in a great 


CD -. ccc ephdeabosecvstesccdenes 
New-Orleans and Cuba sugars............. 
“ rv} 


Cistern sugars ...... 


Manilla and Brazil sugars i a eccae baht 


During same time refined over of 
molasses and cane syrup 10,567 barrels. 
Number of packages of refined sugars, 
syrups, and molasses, turned out during 
the year, 103,550. 

Mo asses. — Receipts for the year, 
54,934 hhds. and barrels, against 40,231 
barrels last. Plantation is now selling 
at 26c., and the market represented 
dull. 

Correr.—As compared with the im- 
ports of 1851, the present season shows 
an increase of over 6,000 sks. This is 
not as large a difference as existed be- 
tween the receipts of 1850 and 1851— 
the difference being in favor of the 
latter year of over 28,000 sks. The stock 
on hand at this time is represented as 
not large, and the year closes with the 
article at 95¢ @ 93(c. for Rio. 








measure, the packing of the article. 
This demand keeps the price too high 
for a successful competition with the 
packing operations at other points. The 
emigration across the plains employed a 
large number of our best cattle, and of 
course restricted trade to a considerable 
extent. The year closes with the mar- 
ket high, $5 50 for choice qualities, and 
with but comparatively few in the region 
from which our yards are supplied. The 
only sales of barreled beef reported at 
this point have been prime at $9 25. 

Sucar.—The receipts this year have 
been 35,276 hhds.,and 27,672 barrels 
and boxes, against 29,276 hhds., 20,- 
854 barrels, and 15.833 boxes last. The 
rear closes with a larger amount on 
hand than usual, :the sudden close of 
navigation having prevented expected 
sales. Prices rule low at this time, 
barely covering cost and charges, an 
in some instances hardly doing that. 
The city consumption has increased 
materially, and the country demand is 
also enlarging. This will account for 
the heavy receipts somewhat; but the 
full crop this year must be taken, in this 
view, into consideration. We quote 
common to prime, as the closing rates 
of the season, at from 31 to 5c. 

The following is a statement of sugars 
received at Belcher's refinery in 1852, 
and refined during the year :— | 


On hand Jan. 

Received. Refined. Ist, 1853. ’ 

boxes See 16,553 985 
hhds....... 0.700. 2.055. 7,058........ 2,082 
Bs... .cuveae io ccati SE cuiciv na’ 410 
cl OR AO 9,980 a eee 510 
bags ere 29,848 4,773 


Satt.—Receipts of Kanawha, 42,281 
barrels, against 30,591 last year. The 
reduction of this article to 25c. opened a 
much larger market, and we presume 
the enhanced sales are to be attributed 
in a good degree to this cause. Of salt 
in sacks, embracing L. B., T. L. and G. A., 
our receipts foot up 266,622 sacks, against 
252,855 sacks last year. This is a large 
increase. The prices, by reason of this 
increase, have fallen, and the year closes 
with Turk’s island at 65c., and ground 
alum at $1 05 @ $110. The receipts of 
sacks this year is less 2,400 than that of 
1850. 

Lumser.—The following table of the 
monthly receipts of lumber, within the 
limits of the corporation. has been fur- 
nished by Mr. Fereuson, lumber-master 
of the city. 
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Tonnace.—The table of arrivals at 
this port, of steamers for the present 


November 
December .... 
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The tonnage of this port has been con- 
siderably increased, and as freights were 
scarce, charges have ruled unusually 
low during the year. There have been 
added to our list, within the past twelve 
months, severa! boats, which, for dimen- 
sion, power, swiftness and elegance of 
finish, are hardly surpassed on the west- 
ern waters. One of these was built at 
Hannibal, and equipped, and furnished 
at this Point, anc although, as yet, she 
has made but a trip or two to New-Or- 
leans, and has not fully tested her ca- 
pacity, she has already established a 

igh character for our artisans in naval 
architecture, machinery and embellish- 
ment. There can be no doubt, that with 
rail-road communication to the iron 


mountains and the oak forests of the 
state, our docks and machine shops will 
be enabled to exhibit as well-built ves- 
sels, propelled by engines as perfect, 
and all furnished as cheaply as any 
other point in the west. 

Custrom-Hovse Rerort.—Through the 
politeness of Mr. Greene, Surveyor of 
the Port, we are enabled to lay before 
the public the following statement. 
We annex in a parallel column the 
figures of 1851: 

Sr. Lovts, January 3, 1853. 
Messrs. CuamBers and Knapp: 

Gentlemen: I herewith give you a 
statement of some of the particulars and 
results of the business of the custom- 
house during the past year: 








1852, 1851. 
The foreign value of goods, wares, and merchandise, imported into St. 
Louis from foreign countries, and entered for consumption at this port in 
dies +s «acheeth Hedin deires's >< dank es so SE abind «2.50 ibea ene ene Es ba $954,956 00 $757,509°00 
Foreign value of merchandise remaining in public store on 31st Dec., ult.. 11,566 00 8,261 89 
The foreign value of merchandise entered at other ports for transportation 
hither, but not yet received, estimated..............cceccsceeeeeceereeee 72,951 00 107,902 00 
| eer ee ET eee ee 





Of the above-mentioned goods, wares, and merchandise, entered for con- 
— in 1852, the imports were from the following countries :—From 




















England, the foreign value of which was $431,343 00 $406,113 00 
Rtn eT oe ee . SS ae EO 75,258 00 38,404 00 
Germany and Holland....................-eseeceeeeeees 22,695 00 23,239 00 
Spain and Dependencies..........+..-<s-0+.-.. cece eens 262,886 00 220,770 00 
SL oho s0dsdeue GN EbS 60 4s ds Sadebe ccdhecccstOu vecccee ts “ 93,086 00 68,983 00 
TS TDs on ce bwaviobas sven ududés coeds vos tbc scedede el eeaninia alee 62,963 00 
Other countries. ........ Bb 66 #6 vedons codccdascoppeces s détg Seana ervcedens 6,705 00 

MR nipaibc Se di che 0.5 os poccececcabncbess ccsepbbsess Tedédedsccdnsces | \Genmee C= QU auaer 
The general descriptions of merchandise imported and entered for con- 

sumption are, viz: sugar and molasses, foreign cost..................... $413,172 00 $289,753 00 
i OG cies ve cdc cncet cc dy'sch tb hibeee vodhse GUuNeb Wie seeees 118,276 00 133,401 00 
ho. cndirsaun ns rs tubeemedlite « 6b ednaunensete vecedsagen 132,894 00 100,211 00 
MS NE, 0 ss osm atngic ve ebateedeShssesvehesccecodécndecesees 80,729 06 98,786 00 
Oe Hilly My UO, ANB. ais 5 500 Cen ebees Ties cetdscvcccoesestinsecee 59,826 00 31,482 00 
Se ee GE ND ID bpncne ccnccdtssien ets ccc cedisn cntenceins soien 110,814 00 24,287 00 
Brandies, wines, gins, cordiala, &¢. ......... cee... .scssnncescceteaescses 32,985 00 24,712 00 
I GIO aah in o's 20d co 00 10.4 0 0.05 ccgunedlhans cuduee ceded 420 00 2,257 00 
OE MN ao 56 nb cu 8 i chnncdhs Pavaslescecdceadeudehsecties secs 756 00 2,618 00 
Gs o0- cnccseuneonen ces tingete sedeaeds sah cecgbecs co aiieneetial ftsbes 5,773 00 

TN no ov bk oe chew auiiien én nse sdndaldrwaenness 0c¥ebcthcachen hap aduh $954,946 00 $757,509 00 
Amounts of duties on imports collected ...........020..c-eecccecceccecssees $290,168 85 $239,318 68 
EE ay 55 oe nbc vckoc. conecg Eps tdebhbse cus bsarhsi<scasesdsantd 3,129 89 2,941 03 

Total amount collected in 1852. ...........cnccccccsceescsssescecue cas $293,298 74 
Amount expended in 1852 for relief of sick and distressed seamen.......... 3,162 O01 $5,441 44 
Tonnage on steam vessels remaining on 3lst December, 1852....... penceve 36,372 00 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. W. GREENE. 
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ART. IX.—-COMMERCIAL PROGRESS—HOME AND FOREION, 


UNITED STATES COMMERCE, 1852—COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, U. S.—COPPER OF MICHIGAN— 
COMMERCE OF NORTH-WEST—-NEWSPAPERS IN U. 8.--SHIPWRECKS ON THE FLORIDA COASTS 
— ADVANCES OF GEORGIA—-LEAD RESOURCES OF NORTH-WEST—-STATISTICS OF WEALTH— 
TAXATION AND INDEBTEDNESS OF NEW-YORK AND NEW-ORLEANS-—OIL BUSINESS OF THE 
U. 8.—-MINT OF THE U. S.—COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON—COMMERCE OF RICHMOND—NEW- 


YORK STEAMSHIPS. 


Srnce the appearance of our last num- 
ber, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
published his annual report of the com- 
merce and navigation, etc., of the United 
States, for the commercial year which 
closed on the 30th June last. We will 


in our next make an analysis of it simi- 
lar to those which were made by us of 
the reports of the other departments of 
government. Meanwhile the following 
statistics from the volume may be of 
value to our readers. 


Statement exhibiting the value of certain articles imported during the year wey | on the 30th of June, 1845, 
u 


1846, 1851, 1852, (after deducting the re-exportations,) and the amount of 


the same period, respectively :— 


ty which accrued on cach 
































1845. 1846, 
Value. Duties. — ‘Value, Slee 
See oF ee $3,731,014........ $9,985,925........ $3,480,797 
Sins + cahidbdinwutke os edhe 13,360,729........ 4,908.272....... 12,857,422........ 365, 
Hempen goods ................ 801,661........ 198,642...... 606,888........ 138,394 
Iron and manufactures of. ...... 4,075,142........ 2,415,003........ 3,660,581 . . 1,629,581 
BM ret. s cebhavins ids) onvescc: QML ckeud, 2,555,074........ 4,397,239........ 2,713,876 
Hemp, unmanufactured........ 140,378...5 ... . ecve 3160,290........ 62, 
UE sitein atk s darnmeereKis + cngsee 683,359........ 678,069........ 748,566........ 509,244 
ea aien cia ciuie s > oxea0 OOD. 8 Sha. 130,221........ 336,691... 254,149 
1851. [1852.] 
Value. Duties. Value. Duties. 
Bile kn eddies oc wee $5,331,600........ $17,348,184........ $4,769,083 
i aeeekasetihecdin coedue 5,348,695........ OS eae 4,895,327 
Hempen goods. ................ 123,048... $44,777 .... 2.46 68,755 
Iron and manufactures of | RnR 18,843,569 5,682,484 
ST TEE «-<°is oo boumiabeeee 4,043,613........ 13,977,393 4,193,218 
Hemp, unmanufactured. 63,043........ 164,211... 49, 
Me gadting os<ssa6 ‘ 205,060........ 1,102,101 220,420 
Coal.... 143,429. ....... 405,652 121,695 
SES nape $67,316,898........ $18,493,382. ....... $ 7,001,428........ $19,950,140 
Average Quarterly Value, ee es une SE EE EP coeress —  » eeeaete $2,377,612 83 


Statement exhibiting the value of dutiable merchan- 
dise re-exported annually, from 1840 to 1852, inclu- 
sive, and showing also the value re-exported from 
warehouses under the act of August 6, 1846 :— 


Value re-ex- 


Dutiable value rted from 

Years. of merchandise. Warehouses 
1840...... eences $5,805,809... —_ 
BPG M poucscsces 4,228,181 _ 
1842 ceseesee.  4,884,462.. _ 
asst ccnccvacneestwinss 3,456,572 ~— 
1844 3,962,508 _— 
5,171.731.. _ 
5,522,577... — 


4,353,907.. $651,17 
6,576,499... 2,860,941 
6,625,276 .. 3,692,363 
7,376,361.. 5,261,291 
8,551,967... 5,666,000 
9,501,138. . 6,752,536 


Total in thirteen years. .$319,146,636. . 24,831,754 








Average per annum...... $9,973,332... 4,138,626 


* 5 months to Nov. 30. t7 months to June 30. 


Summary Statement of the Value of Domestic Ex- 
orts of the United States during the year ending 
ith June, 1852 : 


PRODUCE OF THE SEA. 





Tdi iaanp cits as 946060 00 vem $809,274 
Whale and other fish............. pans 440,287 
EE iad sane adiinnes none eae 436,673 
EEE so on cossnces ccs cncesem 3,096 
Dried and smoked fish................ 354,127 
Satie , a ea 98,883 

RRs 6gns cavbibeunMinaetinndbammba $2,282,342 


PRODUCE OF THE FOREST. 
Wood—staves, shingles, boards, hewn 





nad Rae EERE EEE ee $2,674,577 
QUI IMMA DSR ccc cs ccccseccsice nvcces 123,522 
Masts and spars. ....................4. 95,459 
Oak bark and other dye.............. 160,154 
Manufactures of wood................ 2,193,085 
OGVGE GIOTOD. eo Secccccccsccccccecee, Eee 
Ashes—pot and pearl................. 507,67 
MEME vidsndd RecSOEecbeee. sedde- cece 102,073 
END OUI s i2u0 sides ove asennsns 798,504 

SPT TT ee 
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PRODUCT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Of Animals—beef, tallow, hides, and 


DATING 5 cde, os oc cece dseees $1,500,429 
Butter and cheese ..... .....5... .... 779,391 
Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, ‘aaa live 

hogs.. mina ait & 3,765,470 
eveenes andmules.............ecce: ses 
Sheep. - bodes govond sodas lr eoetec 16,291 
WE ., ies dibnwdd vcddbvuccdessasaaess 14,308 
TN... .chadeccedbuccabateasedstccce 2,555,209 
TEE. , wat ebnonesebead ecdeve cvenunsa 11,869,143 
ee. OT PESTLE re 1,540,225 

O° Seer oo ers 74,380 
Rye meal ..... ..-..--eseseee esse ses 64,476 
Rye, oats, and other small mee and 

pu ulse. enccce oe . 334,471 
Biscuit or ‘ship bread . Aah 04 ecnnsenaee 318,899 
WIE ceases x cc dnncdces 06> cco cone 115,121 
Apples ...------0----00ee cerns cores 43,635 
TRIO. . oad Sadnd doscwosesvinecteeesode- 2,471,029 
ee ee Oe 87,965,732 
SROGD «. occ vnsteGebewes ccéedceues 10,031 ,283 
Hemp... 2.02 cccccvevsscescscocsvees 649 

SUNN Sc nddndsces<ubesenee atatoued $124,225,691 

OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IEE ba nedeccdpaddeeonasvanie $56,187 
TRODG. 20.2... cece cenvswenterececcees 69,042 
Brown sugar .......«-.... ba < ven cada 24,057 
ne rere i eee 910 

DT cide isehaeeentitbe scccesals $150,196 

MANUFACTURES. 

Wax........ pbeeseen ots. teanries $91,400 
Refined sugar. . ere se 149,921 
ER iccak os veapuancwetauesesss 3.267 
Spirits from grain . en tebe ctve scecepes 48,737 

* Oh: PRON o's sé ccdbeccioce 323,040 
4 in SRE padi eins eh.en 13,163 
SE ‘noc dassehAGbeitnSee os seceapes 12,220 
Beer, porter, and cider.. pebeieitas 48,052 
Linseed oil ...... ess anes 14,981 
Spirits of turpentine. . SS ae 137,856 

ousehold furniture.................- 430,182 
Coaches and carriages.......-........ 

i iatinéséecssseepebegebensocdodns 





Saddiery....... Sie 
Tallow candies and soap. 
Snuff and tobacco ... Abddiencas 
Leather boots and shoes. 


Cables and cordage......... sesbus 
Guempowde?. ....... cecccccsces sescee 
DE cowwe soakumkeaietnesnas 
Lead...... wile gee 
lIron—Pig, bar, and nails. 
Pe Sc. 6 sc cvcescaderader nile 
“ all manufacturesof.... ........ 1,993,807 
Copper and brass, and manufactures of 103,039 
ED GOOG 65.5 UeKuipces cos cecndves 263,852 
Cotton—piece goods, printed,or colored 926,404 
sad ERR Ree ees S 6,139,381 
“ thread and yarns............-. 34,718 
“ all manufactures of........... 571,638 
Flax and hemp—cloth and thread ..... 5,468 
o bags & other manufs. of 8,154 
Wearing apparel ............+.0..--+. 228 
Earthen and stone ware. SPE Se 18,310 
Combs and buttons...............-... 28,833 
Brushes of all kinds ...............-.. 4,385 
Billiard tables...... .......ccss....008 1,088 
Umbrellas and parasols............... 8,340 
Morocco and other leather not sold Bi. 
the pound ...... 18,617 
Fire engines and ap yaratus........... 16,724 
Printing presses and type......... ... 47,781 
Musical instruments.................. 67,7 
Books and maps. ................+605. 217,809 
Paper and stationery ................. 119,535 
Paints and varnish................... 85, 
Ae Eiie ns 606.46 ed ekwe.c¥ &ebaln sos dee’ 194,634 
Bens d6 as cedsetduddesoowericecciccccs 23,4 


Pewter and lead...... 


Marble and stone................. 


Gold and silver and ME ca ldcenescact 








Gold and silver coin................. 
Artificial flowers and jewelry 
pe eee 
a eS eee 
Coal..«.. onet 
BOs ig Aboces dines devedengeede deena 
| Ree Ee gree ee 
ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED. 
MeN oes cccctetewcednnsinsia $2,877,659 
Raw produce.........cccccccsesccccoe 1,175,776 
BEE oun asndetse'ens centers edeediein $4,073,464 
Showing a grand total of.......... $192,368,984 


Statement exhibiting the quantity and value of cot- 
ton exported annually, fron 184V to 1852, inclusive. 





—-————Ibs 

Year. ‘Bea Island. Total. Value. 
| Pere 8,779,669.. 743,941,061. .$63,870,307 
aa 6,237,424.. 530.204 100.. 54,330,341 
BED scacichnd 7,246,099.. 584,717,014.. 47,593,462 
1843 ......... 7,515,088.. 792,297,106.. 49,119,806 
SIG vancupnds 6,099,076.. 663,683,455.. 54,063,504 
ee 9,389. ‘ 72,905,996. . 51,739,643 
1846 ......... 9,888,533... 547,558,055.. 42,767,331 
1847 ......... 6,298,973.. 537,219,958.. 53,415,848 
oo 7,724,148.. 814,274,431.. 61,998,294 
SOO ws deckaus 11,969,259. .1, 026, 602; 269.. 66,396,967 
S608 .... scchae 8,236,463... "635, 381,604.. 71,984,616 
eee 8,299,626. . 927,237,089. 119, 315, 317 
CE ccccumans 11,738,075. . 1,093,230,639. . 87,985,732 


Statement exhibiting the aggregate value of Bread- 
stuffs and Provisions exported annually from 1640 
to 1852: 


Year ending September 30, 1840...... $19,067,535 
“ bas aay | men 17,166,102 
“ a FTEs eo. ss 16,902,876 

Nine months ending June 30, 1843...... 11,204,128 

Year ending | June 1844...... 17,970,136 

rr 16,743,424 
s ” ate TPS 27,701,421 
“ 8 wie eee 68,701,921 
= = “ 1848 37,472,751 
ad ” . Fee ones 38,155, 
“ “ 0 Bi ksecks 26,051,370 
« “ 60" Bie iekias 21,948,650 
a “ O'R. sep 25,857,027 
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The abundant copper resources of 
Michigan continue still to attract atten- 
tion. A single mineral section which 
brought a few years ago $2,600, is now 
supposed to be worth $400,000. The 
completion of the Sault St. Marie Canal 
will greatly develope these resources, 
and the land appropriation by Congress 
will be adequate to the completion. 

The results which are sure to be de- 
rived to the country at a future day, so 
far as the article of copper is concerned, 
can be roughly estimated from state- 
ments which we shall give, of operations 
in English mining, down to the period 
when attention was prominently drawn 
to the region around Lake Superior. 
The English mines do not afford so pure 


* to 55,720 tons. 


an article as the American, by a large 
per centage, and that the cost of produc- 
tion in the former has been much greater 
than it will be in the latter. In 1843 
the exports of British copper consisted of 
8,463 tons, uuwrought, in pigs, &e.; 60 
tons of coin; 8,386 tons in sheets, nails, 
&c.; 6 tons of wire, and 598 tons of 
wrought copper, making a total of 18,515 
tons. The quantity of copper ore car- 
ried to England for the purpose of being 
smelted, and re-imported in the metallic 
state, has been very great of late years. 
In 1826, but 64 tons were sent. In 1836, 
the importation had reached 18,491 tons 
and in 1844 the quantity had increased 
th 1843, 64,445 tons of 
ore produced 11,640 tons of metal, or a 
fraction over 18 per cent. The foreign 
copper ore imported into England in 
that year was estimated at $900,000— 
Chili furnished 19,849 tons, and the’ 
United States 1,151 tons. Three-sevenths 
of the copper made in England, at that 
period, was from foreign ore, the re- 
mainder from ore derived principally 
from the mines of Cornwall. The total 
value of all the British copper mines is, 
in good years, £1,500,000. 
Commerce or To.iepo.—Supposing 
= to be interested in the march of 
usiness in all parts of the great central 
plain, I have procured, says J. W. Scott, 
of Toledo, in a letter to us to-day, from 
the canal collector, at this place, a few 
items of arrivals and clearances by ea- 
nal, from the opening of navigation, for 
the years 1851 and 1852, up to 14th of 
November: 














Arrived. Cleared 

Articles. 1851. 1852. 1851. 1852. 
Fiour dthdcececcess Mace BRED ccee 
yo eee ob Sede cubenmal bbis.... 32,410...... 
Whisky and high wines...... bbis.... 15,488...... 
IE. SUN ba Nekviccuidecess bbis.... ee 
DOR cis e-. -bbis.... ee ee 
Sh 4s . cosetaitwenctenesee bbis.... GR ues ee 
Fish (lake) bbis.... — ka waee 
Tar and rosin ............... bbis.... lk saeee Biber cies Sat 1,271 
SRS 30k s< cndewmeors oncis bbis.... a le te eS Gi. osu 1,203 
Corn . .. bush. . .2,562,961...... 3,078,047... 2.50. mit Seeds _ 
MED ccc bbe ctwb icc scccevess bush. ..1,250,355...... 1,064,718 .2c0cvccee — cssecce _ 
Oats ... -.bush... 40,176...... Fr? a> sovhie ae 
nds xtndominhe ss sc'aneseys bush... i ae <A nGiwGhne s — euden —_ 
Grass seed .. bush... 600...5... SEEN. 0 siavesue ie 'e05b8 — 
NS EEE SOOT Pee eo bush 14,741...... SIN dais, Gian ~ ee os 
Ts coccinea seessievadsee -bush... eS, aeeke RS Sey 36,493...... 14,547 


Under the head of pounds, the largest 
item is rail-road iron. In 1851 there 
cleared, 13,889,921 ; in 1852, 41,933.592. 

Locomotives to the number of 13 
were, this season, for the first time, sent 
up the canal. The articles which seek 


transport on the 600 miles of canal 
which find their lake outlet in the har- 
bor of Toledo, are in great variety, and 
many of them, not in the table above, 
are quite important in our interior com- 
merce. By the close of navigation, the 
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receipts of grain by this channel alone 
will have reached six million bushels. 
Adding the flour at five bush. the bbl, 
and the large figure of seven million 
and three hundred thousands of bushels 
is made, to represent the breadstuffs 
discharged from canal-boats at Toledo. 
The receipts by rail-road have more 
than doubied nH of any preceding 
year, as have also those by wagon. The 
tables exhibiting these have not yet 
been prepared. 

Newsparers.—By the last census it 
appears the number published in the Uni- 
ted States is 2625, circulating about 
400,000,000 copies annually. It is curi- 
ous to trace the origin of this powerful 
Fourth Estate from its humble begin- 
nings in the seventeenth century. 

“When the reign of James the First 
was drawing to a close; when Ben Jon- 
“son was poet laureate, and the personal 
friends of Shakspeare were lamenting 
his recent death; when Cromwell was 
trading as a brewer at Huntingdon; 
when Milton wasa youth of sixteen, just 
trying his pen at Latin verse, and Ham 
den a quiet country gentlemen in Buck- 
inghamshire ; London was first solicited 
to patronise its first newspaper. There is 
no reason to doubt that the puny ances- 
tors of the myriads of broad sheets of 


our time was popiches in the metropo- 
lis in 1622, and that the most prominent 
of the ingenious speculators who offered 
the novelty to the world was one Nathan- 
iel Butter. His companions in the work 
appeag to heve been Nicholas Bourne, 
Thomas Archer, Nathaniel Newberry, 
Wm. Sheffard, Bartholomew Downes 
and Edward Allde. All these different 
names eee in the imprints of the 
early numbers of the first newspaper— 
the New News. What appears to be the 
earliest sheet bears date the 23d of May, 
1622, and has the names of Bourne and 
Archer on the title; but as we proeeed 
in the examination of the subject, we 
find that Butter becomes the most con- 
spicuous of the set. He seems to have 
been the author and the writer whilst 
the others were probably the publishers ; 
and, with varying title, and apparently 
with but indifferent success, his name is 
found connected with newspapers as 
late as 1640.” 


In continuation of the statistics of 
Florida Keys and Wreckers, as given in 
the Industrial Resources, we give the fol- 
lowing table, for which we are indebted 
to E. J. Gomez, Esq., Spanish consul, 
and agent for insurance companies of 
Spain and Cuba, at Key-West :— 


STATEMENT OF VESSELS WRECKED ON THE FLORIDA COAST, AND ASSISTED BY THE KEY WEST 
“ WRECKERS.” 








Amount awarded * Amount of Total am’t of sal- Value of vessels 

Years. Vessels. for salvage. expenses. vage and expenses. and cargoes. 
BORG. . oo ceecesss 29...... $92,712 19...... $76,352 80...... $169,064 99...... $725,000 00 
a ree BB .c.c00 69,592 00...... 117 50...... 105,709 50...... 737,000 00 
_. Serre ~ 4A 124,400 28...... 6. 1 26...... 190,321 54...... 1,462,917 77 
Cre See 50,854 00...... 29,563 00...... 71,417 00...... 535,000 00 
re GE v.20 125,800 00...... 74,260 00...... 200,060 00...... 1,282,000 00 
ee eee 127,870 00...... 91,290 00...... 219,160 00...... 1,305,000 00 
1850 Oe ‘scsese 122,831 00...... 78,029 00...... 200,860 00...... 929,800 00 
p | TO occsce 75,852 00....., 89,233 00...... 165,085 00...... 941,500 00 
Total........ 279...... $789,911 47...... $531,766 56...... $1,321,678 03 .....$7,918,217 77 


We have often had occasion to refer 
to the prodigious advances of Georgia 
in every element of material wealth 
and the reader will find in the Industrial 
Resources quite a chapter upon the sub- 
ject. We add the following additional 
items :— 

In castings, Georgia has four estab- 
lishments, with a capital invested of 
$35,000. They consume 440 tons pig 


* Many of these vessels were lost in the severe 
hurricane experienced on the 11th of October. Es- 
timated number of vessels lost or injured on the 
Keys since 1823, 1200 ; of the value with cargoes, 

000,000. From the Ist January to Ist Sept., 
1852, 21 vessels reached Key West in distress or 
for repairs. 


iron, 100 tons mineral coal, 9,800 bushels 
of coke and charcoal. There are 39 
hands employed in them. The value of 
raw material, etc., is $11,950. These 
establishments turn out 415 tons cast- 
ings. The entire value of product being 
$46,800. In pig iron she has three es- 
tablishments—capital invested, $36,000 ; 
ore used, 5,189 tons; value of raw ma- 
terial, $25,840. There is turned out 900 
tons pig iron, value of entire product, 
$57,300. She has in woolen goods 
three establishments—capital invested, 
$68,000; pounds of wool used, 153,816 ; 
the value of the raw material is $30,392 ; 
yards of cloth manufactured, 340,660; 
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entire value of product, $88,750. In 
cotton goods she has over thirty-five 
establishments—capital invested, $1,730- 
156; number of bales of cotton con- 
sumed, 20,230; value of raw material, 


$900,419; the number of yards sheet- 


ing, etc., turned out, $7,209,292; the 
value of entire product is $2,135,044; 
the entire amount of capital invested in 
Georgia in manufactures is $1,859,156 : 
the entire product, $2,329,294. 


We have seen a letter from J. V. Phil- 
lips upon the subject of the lead mines of 
Galena and the Upper Mississippi, in 
which he states that not more than five 
per cent. of the lead has yet been re- 
moved, in value about 35 or $40,000,- 
000, though the product has been yearly 
decreasing. 

Production of Lead in pigs of 70 lbs., of the “Upper 
Mines,” for seven years, from 1846 to 1852, in- 
clusive. 

Pigs produced in ~) aheaah Le eee ennee «626,960 
“ Ronee: 

“ “ 1848. 

“ “« 1849... 

“ Mic icka sss sa59s 

“ el RRR ORS Fe 

“ © BIB... swneweeeees 400,000 

Notwithstanding this great falling off, 
which, if continued, would close the 
mines in a few years, the price of lead 
has been steadily rising. The average 
price of lead in 1847 may be set down 
at $3 60 per 100 Ibs., and in 1852 at $4 
10 on the levee at Galena. 


The estimated expenditure of the City 


of New-York, for all purposes, in 1853, is 
as follows : ; 


For expenditure of the City Govern- 
ment, exclusive of Police, Lamps 





“eee: eee $2,539,938 00 
TT iste 4s n.dunbhep seus en aan 615,000 00 
For Lamps and Gas.,..........--... 325,000 00 


Total for City and County Expendi- 

tures subject to the control of the 

City Authorities, and for which ap- 

plication must be made to the Le- 

gislature for authority to levy...... $3,479,938 00 
For instalment on Building 

Loan Stock, No. 2...... $50,000 00 
For instalment on Wash- 

ington Square Iron Rail- 








ing Stock............ . 5,000 00 
For Common Schools for 
City purposes........ ...569,036 08 
For Common Schools for 
eee 
—-— $849,706 88 
For State Mill Tax.................. 100,000 
For deficiency of Taxation, 1852..... 742,157 91 
$5,171,802 79 
Tax for 1852—actual amount........ $3,380,571 65 
Increase of levy of 1853 over that of 
PUEDE a tevevscdagscccucceoss $1,791,391 74 
VOL, XIV. 7 


The assessment returns of the value of 
property in New- Orleans for 1852, show : 


Rep. Dist. Reai Estate. Negroes, Capital. Licences, 


Iat....sses 5,414,215.. 485,400.. 187,255.. 3,855 
Qnd...... 6,708,905.. 594,000.. 497,695.. 6,768 
SE svennes 18,590,480.. 542,600.. 6,313,930.. 53,342 
GM sseice 8,767 ,250.. 325,000.. 2,308,550.. 14,778 
a 6,857,760... 589,800..  536,475.. 11,808 
ORs acne 3,919,225.. 380,700.. 383,150.. 4,386 
Weiss eee 2,304,730... 261,600... 187,300.. 5,484 
Bs cewe 1,613,880.. 172,500.. Negroes, &c. 2,179 
er 1,837,030.. 245,100... 80,400.. 2,581 


Real Est. 56,103,475. 8,596,700. . 10,494,755. . 105,181 
Negroes, 3,596,700 
Capital .. 10,494,755 


Total, $70,194,930 

The amount of taxes for public schools 
in New-Orleans for 1852, was $70,194 93. 
The state tax, 11 cents on the $100, 
reached $105,181 00. Previous to the 
consolidation of the municipalities the 
debt of New-Orleans was estimated as 
follows, and has been secured in its prin- 
cipal and interest by that measure of re- 
form : 














M. Funded Debt. Floating Debt. 
Den eece shes'ys.. ach Jbeueen 664,256 80 
Diotes ckbeuey 1,749,660 00.......... 1,011,650 98 
BD ti Scevoectwed 636,480 00.......... 263,705 37 
2,878,440 00.......... 1,939,613 15 

M, Cash assets. Net Debt. 
Be digo<secenees +s aL aa sktewersh 1,041,992 43 
Maes vce abet de 0% 463,262 32.......... 2,298, 66 
"SARE pT Pe --ee neanmaenetes te 900,185 37 
577,826 69.......... 4,240,226 46 

Proportion of 
M. Debt proper. Old City Debt. Total, 


I ....1,041,992 43.... 919,289 20... 1,961,981 63 
II .. ..2,208,048 66.. .1,590,810 85... 3,888,859 51 
TIL..... 900,185 37.... 357,947 35... 1,258,132 72 
4,240,226 46 . ..2,868,047 40. ...7,308,273 86 

The following are the number of shi 
engaged in the North Pacific fishery for 
the last eleven years, and the averaged 
quantity of oil taken :—-1841, 20 ships 
averaged 1,412 barrels—28,200 barrels ; 
1842, 29 ships averaged 1,627 barrels— 
47,200 ertole 1843, 108 ships averaged 
1,349 barrels—146,800 barrels; 1844, 
170 ships averaged 1,528 barrels—259,- 
570 barrels; 1845, 263 ships averaged 
953 barrels—250,600 barrels; 1846, 292 
ships averaged 869 barrels—253,800 bar- 
rels; 1847, 177 ships averaged 1,059 

barrels—187,443 barrels; 1848, 159 shi 
averaged 1,164 barrels—185,256 barrels ; 





00 1849, 155 ships averaged 1,334 barrels— 


206,850 barrels; 1850, 144 shipsaveraged 
1,692 barrels—243,648 barrels ; 1851, 138 
ships averaged 626 barrels—86 360 bar- 
rels. 

In 1852 about 283 ships cruised in the 
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northern seas, four of which were lost. aa —_— pope hae 
Of the remaining number 179 have been 1847... 14613... . 7,775... 142,800 
reported in, with an aggregate of 225,570 1846..........40,701..... 5,221. ... .211,000 


barrels, or an average catch of 1,260 bbls. 

The following table will show the 
amount of sperm and whale oil on hand 
in the United States on the Ist day of 





1845..........35,902... .12,950.. unknown. 
The annual statement of the United 


States Mint for 1852, shows the following 
total coinage for 1852 :— 





January, 1853, as nearly as can be ascer- 
? Y) ) y GOLD. 
tained :— 2,053,026 Double Eagles........... $41,060,520 00 
Sperm, § Whale. Bone. 263,106 Eagles ig OS 2,031,060 eo 
e 573,901 Half Eagles............. 2, 
ee even i eae. eee .««- 113,000 1,159,381 Quarter Eagles.......... 2,899,202 50 
Fall River... me. cat "400...... — _-2,045,351 Gold Dollars............. 2,045,351 00 
Maseecbet. eee ee GONE Pheees. $51,505,638 50 
Mattapoisett......... 200...... a _ SILVER. 
Westport .........--. 220 .....  neeeee ~ 1,100 Dollars...............-.. $1,100 00 
; Yon’ ss <—piaiom 77,130 Half Dollars............. 38,565 00 
Total... Secccess: 0,555...... SHS 113,000 177 060 Quarter I Dollars.....- ga 44,265 00 
: : . 1,535,500 Dimes 5 ee 153,550 
There is said to be a considerable 1000500 Half Dimes... ........ 50,025 00 
quantity of whale oil on hand in New- 18,663,500 Three Cent Pieces. ..... 559,905 00 
York, mostly return shipments from 27,540,555 Pieces, "52,350,048 50 
Europe, but we are unable to ascertain covran. 
the — ath gh . 5,162,094 Cents ................... $51,020 94 
The following table will show the ——— —_—--—— 
8 $2,711,649 Pieces $52,404,569 44 


amount of oil and whalebone on hand 
from 1852 to 1845, inclusive :— 





We gather from official reports, made 
to the last session of the legislature of 


Sperm, Whale. Bone. 
Jan. 1, 1852.......... ‘a0 36,500. unknown. Virginia, the following particulars relat- 
he Unciaieaan ,610..... 14,062. .... 00 
— Raeaet 7760... 13.000... 440,000 ing to the commerce of her great public 
1849 - “10 147... .20,936. .... y works :— 
Stat t sh the t of Tonnage and the Estimated Value aot imported into the City of 
Richmond, ont r 4 James River and Kanawha Canal, Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad, 


Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, Richmond and Danville Railroad, and the Virginia Central Ratl- 


road, during each of the last five years, together with the Freights and Tolls paid on the said Tonnage. 


I.—JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. 

















Year ending No. of tons. Estimated value. Freights. Tolls. Freight and tolls. 
October 31, 1848...... 125,054.... $4,230,532 18.... $64,250 13.... $128,500 25.... $192,750 38 
« 1849...... 140,696.... 5,435,046 66.... 82,620 39.... 165,240 69 ... 247,861 08 
“ See 137,589. ... €,123.865 49.... 71,247 16.... 142,494 31... 213,741 47 
“ SS 140,924.... 5,133,853 62... 61,613 ae 123,226 59.... 184,839 88 
“ a 153,377 .... 7,145,837 43.... 73,649 28.... 147,298 56.... 220,947 84 
Total for 5 years, ...... 697,640 $28,069,135 38 $353,380 25 $706,760 40 $1,060,140 65 
Il.--RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG RAILROAD. 

Tonnage. Value. Freight. 
From Ist October, 1847, to Ist October, 1848............ 20,301...... $632,557 99...... $18,361 63 
“ 1848, - Ee 695,742 40...... 18,159 71 
“ 1849, o | MP 22,861...... 1,377,665 45...... 21,560 83 
“ss 1850, mei Pe eee 10,533...... 886,412 40...... 18,314 12 
“ 1851, -“ OR SS kre 1,262,248 85 ..... 24,752 89 
Total for 5 years.......-.... 110,166 $4,854,627 09 $101,149 18 


Table exhibiting the Amount of Tonnoge, Estimated Value thereof, and the Freight paid on the same, 
imported into the City of Richmond by means of the several Works of Internal Improvement leading into 


the City, during the year 1852. 


Names of Companies. No. of tons, Estimated value. Freights and tolls. 

James River and Kanawha Company..... 153,377...... 7,145,837 43...... 220,947 84 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad, 4,807...... 285,000 00...... 19.252 03 
Richmond and Petersburg Railroad. istinadens 27,932...... 1,262 248 85...... 24,752 89 
Richmond and Danville Railroad. ................ §3,431...... 967,336 00...... 37, 919 45 
Virginia Central Railroad............ 026+. sees 17,450...... 1,000,000 00...... 55, 20 
256,987 $10,660,422 28 $358,861 41 





DD mt eel ec cc. 
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Statement of Exports of the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the United States from the District of 




















Charleston, during the year 1852, in American and Foreign Vessels. 
Cotton. 
Miscellaneous 8. Island, Uplands, Value in 
Whither Exported. artic! Tbs. Ibs. dollars. 
a oe codicil tiecle 0c s.cuddite san tva pues Disses ar twe Ase 1,000,849...... 88,515 
Prussia on eee) <P - beGniee os.  staeke ne ee _ 
Sweden geee ° oeve oe 7,003...... 526,517...... 48,668 
SEE Wiss ta v'e cicdues causes cetice sae 6,196...... om Seaweed 044,556...... 349 
Belgium ........... aE PE wey Biisecs f= stews - 2,045,392...... 177,850 
England ....... ne Diliebbcntk.s. 60 w> spedioc die... Sane 5,148,526 newline 85,430,489 Tencee 8,992,698 
British West Indies. ..... cues MET oneken See ak ee _ 
Prench European ports | on the Atlantic... , 5,342...... 855,680...... 12, 30, oe COREE 1,379,490 
Me diterranean.. ae 637,085...... 6,487,720...... 753,914 
ae eee 90,310...... — sosces ee -- 
ikacisbiiti'ss co cbbincewec cane one vtbied ue 8 \Gasece ca eaviet 250,760...... 20,348 
ISIE E TTT eer, 7,808 .s.2. MT ae oe. — 
Hanse Towns and ports of Germany.......... 6,133...... FT SOB .cccce 2,826,550...... 233,145 
Denmark and Norway................ ice? we.) alaae ar eeces 7,080...... 540 
Holland . , 5,866...... 702,752...... 63,170 
Spanish European ‘ports on the Mediterranean 3,663...... OP, ed nab 8,845,548...... 933,919 
Spanish West Indies.....................s008 685...... Se scones aw. casgen — 
United Provinces of La Plata... Haeb 0% 2,384...... ee ae sbeost — 
Spanish European ports on the Atiantie....... 3,715...... ee on ee _ 
BED 465 is 4 eddies 09s dhaedncsvies ackbhie 6,342...... oe’ , epwoee We, - Pesede — 
Guatamalian ports on the Atlantic aphda* |, Ee eeesboe Me sacese le Tee os 
GOs s 0 cbvracdse . sestuce (ekheeuenaees | ee 20,242...... 1,286,152...... 124,014 
Se ctite 0 Shi nktidins 66 bos decmetale vo kite 8,356...... OP. --ikeses —_ Then _ 
MIDS tin a c-cuibalin< vseees dhnes oie $109,421...... 6,587,764...... 122,785,275..... $12,899,620 
a a Rough Rice. 
Quantity i in Value in Quantity in Value in Total value to 
Whither Exported. tierces. dollars. bushels, dollars. each country. 
Ss ccc tnd res ebs tbetess enccehevecs csenet Tasch. Gibanws (9 nce ys Meee 94,77 
ae abtb kindred icc + asebeseweeccede MDEeses  TREe a en 72,50 
Sweden ..........0« oe 0s SO ccee = * 47,982. ~ MRR aes 92,879 
Holland.......: AE TE Seri NT 21,266... 912.. 015.... 111,726 
cdadwehbhebes ess coccicccucelg cadens Mcene GABE... Satte..,. Teeoass 250,212 
RES UT ey ee ER TD 4,513.... 80,230....138,115.... 113,707.... 0,230,386 
EE EON os sawp aneoun ps cncece Sibu e's 663.... 13,296... / = sods 16 
French European ports \ on the Atlantic........ 2,442.... 61,726.... 8.501. ---- 8,000.... 1,454,558 
Mediterranean.. 1,043.... 26,781.... — ---. ™ sess 784,210 
POM OS SR 9s (Rl caguamgtae sarc -17,480.... 378,059.... — .... eses 8 
PE Aa es Nuts ed ys <n.00 500 rec cccces sescenocens — nee = wees 17,502... 16,000. 36,348 
Buenos Ayres.. bebcéen SS aeee = oes ates cove ealeer 
Hanse Towns and ports of Germany .. ey oe ee ee ee) ee eee ee 238,757 
Denmark and Norway.............s-+seseeees oe cine m= cose TRE ese > TOORics 7] 478 
Cocke dalvae octues bavebeetinees 912.... 015.... 69, 5951 
— European ports on the Mediterranean. . — “4888 937,601 
Spanish West Indies ve igedudd _ 4,585 
nited Province of La Plata - a. Aniki e am .. je ladd 2,384 
Spanish European ports on the Atlantic........ — wens 3,715 
Africa. . odeverreerce — cess 6,342 
Guatamalian h ports on the Atlantic ............ -—. lesme 2,075 
Scotland. . Paty NP Shee 7 suse 124,160 
OMe SIs 8s ote bang on ccd bobs. cessesevese are — seus 356 
cht debs nativaednaeeconers -.-++ee+33,185... $714,116... .329,279....$276,609. ...$14,031,402 


The aggregate amount of imports in AK, 
American and foreign vessels during the Year. Valuation. Tax. Mills, 
year 1852, was: in American vessels, eee ee os: 2 3-19 
$1,285, 716; in foreign vessels, $481, 627 Reo 71244979 15... 4 7-10 
—total, $1, 767, 343. os , - 1,244,972 15.... 5 7-19 

There were 9,426 barrels of naval 1840....... 252,135,515... 1,354,479 29.... 5 4-10 





-- hae on 68.... 5 1-10 


stores, valued at $31,636, exported from Isl. a 258,194,020....1,394,136 65.... 5 5-10 
1842. ...... 37,806,901 ....2.031,382 66.... 8 5-10 

Charleston in 1852, chiefly to England. pag 290'990,077. 1.747316 50.22. 9 oe 
Sinee 1835 taxation in New-Y ork has 3944...... 236,727,143. ...1,988,818 56.... 8 4-10 
quadrupled, while the value of real pro- = hecweee pry > at... renee 38 7-10 
Ce rie, « 9 ee 152,004... 2,520,146 71... -10 

perty has not increased thirty per cent., jg47.-77-7° 247,152,303. ...2,581,776 30....10 4-10 
and the Ih uldtion has not quite doubled. 1848....... 254,192,527. ...2,715,510 25....10 7-10 
And still, New-York prospers. The fol- on hteeeee potty Aimy 4 ea Hee 
lowing statistical table shows the rate of 1851....... 286,061,816... .3,239,085 02.11 3-10 


taxation from the year 1835 to 1852:— 1852... « 351,768,399... 3,380,511 05.... 9 7-10 
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Mr. Tuel of New-York lately publish- 
ed in the New-York Senna of Com- 
merce an article upon the steamships 
of that city. From it we learn that the 
Cunard (British) line was established in 
1838, and consists of Arabia, 2,500 tons ; 
Asia, 2,200; Europa, 1,800; America, 
1,800 ; Persia, 3,100; Africa, 2,200; Ni- 
agara, 1,800; Canada, 1,800; Cambria, 
1,500 ; aggregate tonnage, 10,000. 

The New-York and Liverpool United 
States Mail Steamers.—This line was es- 
tablished by E. K. Collins, Esq., in 1850. 
The first of its ships, the Atlantic, sailed 
from New-York for Liverpool 27th April, 
1850. The Arctic of this line has made 
the quickest passage of the Atlantic 
steamers from New-York to Liverpool, 
accomplishing it in 9 days and 17 hours. 
Atlantic, 3,000 tons; Pacific, 3,000; 
Baltic, 3,000; Arctic, 3,000; aggregate 
tonnage, 13,000. 

The Ocean Steam Navigation Company 
comprises the United States Mail Steam- 
ship line between New-York, Southamp- 
ton and Bremen, and consists of the 
Washington of 1,700 tons; the Hermann, 
1,700; aggregate tonnage, 3,300. This 
company was established in 1847. 

The New-York and Havre Steam Na- 
vigation Company consists of the United 
States Mail Steamers, the Franklin, of 
2,209 tons; Humboldt, 2,200 ; aggregate 
tonnage, 4,400 tons. 

The Glasgow and New-York Steam 
ship Company is running its new steam- 
ship Glasgow, of 1,962 tons and four 
hundred horse power. 

The steamships employed on lines be- 
tween New-York and the Southern cities 
of the United States are seventeen, belong- 
ing to the following companies: 4 steam- 
ers, Marion, Union, Southerner and Ad- 
ger, of 12, 15, 10 and 1,500 tons, respec- 
tively, New-York and Charleston Steam- 
ship Company, 6,200 ; 2 propellers, Benj. 
Franklin and Wm. Penn (1,000 each) 
between New-York and New-Orlean 
2,000 ; 2 propellers, City of Norfolk onl 
Richmond, between Charleston, Norfolk, 
Petersburgh and Richmond, of 444 and 
§18 tons respectively, 962; 1 N. Y. and 
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Alabama Steamship Company, Black 
Warrior, between N ew-York and New 
Orleans, Mobile and Havana, 1,900; 3 
New-York and Savannah Steamship 
Co., Florida, Alabama and Augusta, of 
1,300, and 1,350 tons respectively, 3,950 ; 
2 New-York and Virginia Steamship 
Company, the Roanoke and Jamestown, 
1,050 respectively, 2,100; 3 United States 
Mail Steamship Company, the Cherokee, 
Empire and Crescent City, 1,300, 2,000, 
and 1,500, respectively, 4,800; total 
number of ships employed, 17; aggre- 
gate of tonnage, 21,912. 

The California lines consist of the 
steamers of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, as follows: the Golden Gate, 
2,500 tons; Tennessee, 1,300; North- 
erner, 1,200; Republic, 1,200; Oregon, 
1,099 ; Panama, 1,087; California, 1,050 ; 
Columbia, 800 ; Carolina, 600 ; Columbus, 
600; Isthmus, 600; Unicorn, 600; Fre- 
mont, 600 ; John L. Stephens, 1,500 ; total, 
15,536 tons, 

The United States Mail Steamship 
Company, on the Atlantic side, connect 
with the Pacific Mail Company.—Their 
steamers are: Georgia, 3,000 tons ; Ohio, 
3,000; Illinois, 2,500; Empire City, 
2,000; Crescent City, 1,500; Cherokee, 
1,300; Philadelphia, 1,200; El Dorado, 
1,300; Falcon, 1,000; George Law, 
2,800 ; Total, 19,600. 

Vanderbilt's Line, via Nicaragua, is 
composed of 10 ships: The Northern 
Light, 2,500 tons; Prometheus, 1,500 ; 
Pacific, 1,200; 5S. 8. Lewis, 2,000; 
Morning Star, 2,500; Independence, 
900; Pioneer, 2,500; Brother Jonathan 
2,100; Star of the West, 1,600; Daniel 
Webster, 1,200. Total, 18,000. 

The New-York and San Francisco 
Steamship Company is composed of the 
following steamers: the Winfield Scott, 
2,100 tons ; United States, 1,500; Cortez, 
1,800; Unele Sam, 2,000. Total, 7,400. 

The Empire City Line is composed of 
the following steamers: the Sierra 
Nevada, 1,800 tons; City of Pittsburgh, 
ese’ San Francisco, 3,000. Total, 
6,800. 
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ART. X—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


TEHUANTEPEC RAIL-ROAD.—NEW-ORLEANS AND WESTERN-ROAD.—MEMPHIS AND HOLLY 
SPRINGS ROAD.—SOUTH CAROLINA RAIL-ROAD.—-MACON AND WESTERN-ROAD.—PHILADEL- 
PHIA RAIL-ROADS TO THE WEST.—SOUTHERN RAIL-ROADS.—RUSK’S RAIL-ROAD BILL.— 


TEXAS RAIL-ROADS, ETC. 


Tue Mexican government, persisting 
in their denial of the validity of the 
Garay grant,upon which we had so much 
to say in our January number, have by 
a formal contract conceded the passage 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to Mr. 
Sloo and others. We have seen a sum- 
mary of the provisions of the new grant, 
and regard it of suffivient importance to 
be copied at length. 

Art. 1. Provides that the communi- 
cation is to be by water as far as the 
Guatzacualco river is navigable. 

2. A plank-road to be commenced 
from the head of navigation, within one 
year, and completed in three years. A 
rail-road to be commenced at the end of 
three years, and to be completed in the 
course of the four following years. 

4. ar pe | shall make docks, etc., 
at the ports of the termini, which are to 
be designated by the government of 
Mexico. 

5. Government grants the lands ne- 
cessary for plank-road and rail-road, and 
for ae ete.; owners of private 
property taken to be indemnified accord- 
ing to law. 

6. The company may use public lands 
en route gratis, and also that of private 
individuals with indemnity, ete. 

8. The company to have exclusive 
right of transit for passengers, freights, 
etc., at rates to be approved by govern- 
ment. Government to levy any contri- 
bution on the property, etc., of the en- 
terprise, at uny time, but it reserves the 
right to impose a duty not exceeding 
1214 cents per passenger and package 
ew vy the company’s route. 

9. The same rf may import free of 
duty, all materials, etc., for the road, 
with the sanction of government; also 
such provisions, ete. for workmen as 
cannot be procured on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. 

10. The company subjects to rules es- 
tablished by government; no sales of 
goods, ete., to be made on the route. 

11. The government will open two 
ports at the termini of the road, it bei 
understood that Ventosa shall be u 
only for the reception of passengers and 


merchandise by the company. The 
other port is Vera Cruz. 

13. Government protection is assured 
to the company and its employés du- 
ring the twenty years of its existence. 

14. Guarantees payment by the com- 
pany of $300,000 in silver at onee, and 
$50,000 in monthly instalments until 
$600,000 is paid. 

15. The company is to carry the 
Mexican mails without charge, and all 
goods for the Mexican government at 
one-fourth of the regular rates ; all Mexi- 
can troops, officers and government 
agents to pass free. All moneys, ores 
and other products of the country to be 
lennon at one-fourth less than the 
regular rates. 

16. For fifty years the government is 
to receive 20 per cent. of the profits of 
the road. ll privileges stated, are 

aranteed during the, twenty years to 

e company; but at the end of that 
time the road is to be turned over to the 
government, guaranteeing the delivery 
at the end of that time, by a deposit of 
10 per cent. of the profits tor the last ten 
years of the contract. 

17. The company to build light-houses, 
etc., at designated points; and will ap- 
propriate 21¢ per cent. ofthe net profits 
of this road to that object. 

18. Inspectors to be appointed by both 
parties to overlook their interests along 
the road. 

19. The company is to construct no 
forts, introduce no armed troops, shall 
not admit on the road any more persons 
than necessary to do their necessary 
work. The company to assist in pre- 
yenting smuggling. 

20. Foreigners employed by the com- 
pany to have only the same rights as 

exican citizens. All questions to be 
decided by Mexican tribunals. 

21. Transit free to all nations; but 25 
per cent. to be added to the charge for 
transporting merchandise of other na- 
tions who have no treaty with Mex- 
ico. 

22. Offices for the sale of bonds are to 
be opened in the City of Mexico and 
London, and for the first six months one 


ae 


Ae 
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third part of the shares are to be kept at 


the disposal of Mexican citizens. 

23. Foreign mails may be carried 
over the road by the company; but 
always sealed, and passing through un- 
der proper inspection. 

24. No sales of shares to be sold for 
lands appropriated for Indians, etc. 

25. All the articles of the convocation 
of July, 1852, not conflicting with those 
stated above, are to be binding on the 
company. 

Navigation Articies.—1. The ex- 
elusive privilege of navigating the Guat- 
zacoalcos, is guaranteed; but Mexican 
vessels have a nght of navigation for 
the supply of the inhabitants along the 
bank of the river. 

2. Government exempts from tonnage- 
duty all the company’s vessels. 

3. The company is to supply a line of 
steamers under the Mexican flag, to 
transport merchandise from Vera Cruz 
to the Guatzacoalcos. 

4. All Mexican mails are to be car- 
ried free of charge to all points at which 
the vessels of the company touch, and 
all goods belonging to the Mexican 
government at one-fourth part of the 
regular charge. ll troops, agents of 
the government, etc., are to be free of 
transit ; metals, products, ete., at 25 per 
cent. less than the regular rates. 

5. Steamers on Pacific are to use the 
port of Acapulco as a depot for coal, and 
as soon as possible, they are to use the 
coal mined in the State of Guerero. 

From the Report of President Overton 
of the New-Orleans and Western Rail- 
road Company we glean the following 
statistics : 

Receipts and Expenditures of the N. O. and Great 
Western Rail-road Company. 


RECEIPTS. 

On account of 
Stock instalments paid in.........-... $136,420 00 
Contributions for preliminary expenses 3 ,941 88 


$140,361 88 





EXPENDITURES. 


On account of . 
Preliminary expenses by Executive 
te 5) a Na 063 
A ee ee 16,100 00 
BD OE Si iaranveccenuctcecbees ce 216 35 


Engineering and Surveying.......... 
Office expenses, salaries and contin- 


TRESS Se a ees 9,258 04 
Grading and clearing................ 14,110 80 
Timber for track.................<ees 2,056 
ain Sn bincccte ks csusicoses sce 2,171 81 
Cash Balance on deposit............. 79,205 43 


$140,361 88 
The following are the amounts of sub- 


Internal Improvements. 


scription to the capital stock of this com- 
pany, which are made payable in pe- 
riods of from one to five years: 


Private subscription.................. $759,835 00 
Orleans Right Bank.....-.......-.-.. 75,000 00 
Parish Lafayette................+.400 33,400 00 
a Py ee ee eer 103,775 00 
© BE, BORG a occe. ccccwe occess 115,625 00 
“6 =6Natchitoches, ............+« 250,000 00 
% St. Mary.........c..cenee---. 156,600 00 
City of New-Orleans. ............ .. 1,500,000 00 


$2,994,235 00 


M. B. Hewson, whose report — the 
Holly Springs location of the Memphis 
and Charleston Rail-road we lately no- 
ticed, uses the following language — 
the practicability and utility of that 
route : “It may be safely assumed, there- 
fore, that the increase of way trade 
arising from the Holly Springs location 
will reach $60,000—in order, however, 
to be perfectly safe in the matter, let 
this increase be taken at $30,000. Now, 
the through business estimated by its 
friends for the Memphis and Charleston 
road, would certainly pay the running 
expenses of the road, and here then, 
arising from the Holly Springs location, 
is at the very lowest caleulation a net 
profit oquivalent to $500,000 at 6 per 
cent. or to very nearly one per cent. on 
the whole estimated capital. Assuming 
then the additional capital required for 
the La Grange route, at the sum of 
$125,000, the additional business on the 
other route bringing an income equiva- 
lent to an additienal capital of half a 
million—the Holly Springs route will 
yield to the stockholders 11% per cent. 
per annum, over and above the yield of 
the La Grange. On the basis then of 
the profitableness of the La Grange 
route, I beg leave to report to your Ex- 
cellency, that the Holly Springs loeation 
of the Memphis and Charleston rail-road 
is decidedly “ profitable.” 

None of the interests involved in this 
road will at all suffer by the Holly 
Springs location. Collierville, by being 
made the point of turn-out tor the So- 


89 merville branch from the main trunk, 


will, in all probability, become a point 
of importance, commensurate with the 
business of that branch. The Somer- 
ville branch, by the withdrawal of the 


50 rivalry of the main stem on the La 


Grange location, will in virtue of the 
undivided trade of Hardeman and Mc- 
Nairy, become an excellent, stock ; and 
while this accession of business will 





$5 


S| essseses 


——. 
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save all risks as to this short branch 
being abandoned for want of business 
to sustain it, the town of Somerville 
will become an important agency point 
for the Memphis merchants. Moscow, 
in virtue of its position at a bend in 
the main course of the Somerville 
branch will, by absorbing the business 
of the southern part of Fayette and 
Hardeman, and of the northern part of 
Marshall and Tippah, become the only 
distributing point for one of the richest 
planting districts along the whole a 
of the road. Nor will La Grange suffer 
by the Holly Springs location. This 
town is situated on a hill above Wolf 
river, and inaccessible to a road run- 
ning north and south. In the event of 
the Memphis and Charleston Road be- 
ing located by way of La Grange, the 
Mississippi Central Rail-road, (an exten- 
sion of the New-Orleans and Jackson 
road,) being pushed into Tennessee 
under its charter in that state, till it 
connect with the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road at Jackson, in Madison county, 


will intersect the Memphis and Charles- g 


ton Rail-road, some two miles east of 
La Grange, and as a consequence build- 
ing up at the crossing the exchange 
point of that district, will bring utter 
ruin on La Grange. The superior ad- 
vantages of the Holly Springs route to 
Memphis, are too plain to require com- 
ment. 

The following statement of the South 
Carolina Rail-road Company for the year 
1852, is taken from the report of H. W. 
Conner, President of the company : 


Gross receipts of the road............ $1,126,195 42 
Expenses, current and extraordinary. 453,965 73 
I sdk sins ced «ike aed doa $671,229 69 
Interest paid on foreign and other debts, 

MIO GOR. oie. ec cccaciccs cocves 165,958 48 


Netinoome...........ccecesc.s+-+s-s SSO S71 1 
Two dividends, 334 per cent. each.... 271,600.00 
ee eer eee 


This shows an increase in the gross 
receipts over any previous year, of.. $124 480 44 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected officers of the Macon and West- 
ern Rail-road, Georgia: 

President, Isaac Scott; directors, An- 
drew Low, Edward Padelford, J. C. Levy, 
Charles Moran, Drake Mills, Adam 
Norrie, Ker Boyce, F. C. Matthiesson, 
N. C. Munroe, J. B. Ross, Jas. Thweatt, 
C. J. MeDonald. 


The earnings have been as follows on 
this road: 
Passengers. Mail. Freight. Total. 


1852... 91,938,72. .13,272,77..164,374,26. .269,385,75 
1851. . .102,694,29. .13,352,27.. 95,546,70. .211.593,26 


10,755,57..  79,50.. 68,827,56.. 57,992,49 





Showing a devrease in passenger 
earnings of 101¢ per cent. and an in-, 
crease of freight earnings of 72 per cent., 
with an aggregate increase of 2714 ee 
cent. over the business of 1851. is 
on the whole is a satisfactory result, 
though the decrease in the passenger 
earnings is to be regretted, and was not 
fully anticipated. 

In the increase of the freight earnings, 
the expectations of the board have been 
fully realized; and a confident belief is 
entertained, that the increase will be 
continued. 

The “Commercial List,” published in 

Philadelphia, in discussing the capacities 
of that city to compete with all others, 
including New-York, for the trade of the 
great West, uses the following lan- 
guage: 
On the first of the present month the 
last link of rail-road connection between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh was com- 
pleted. This vast enterprise, involving 
an expenditure, actual and prospective, 
of full fifteen millions of dollars, begun 
by merchants of this city in the face of 
every discouragement, passive and ac- 
tive, has so far been achieved, that du- 
ring the light of a summer day we can 
pass from the eastern to the western 
metropolis of Pennsylvania. The Qua- 
ker, so long quietly plodding, and shun- 
ning collisions, has boldly stepped into 
the arena of modern trade, and thrown 
down the iron gauutlet. In the gener- 
ous strife, he calls upon his western, 
friends to stand by him, and show fair 
play ; and he will fear neither Yankee 
nor Knickerbocker, even with Europe at 
their back. What are the grounds of 
this confidence? Let a few figures 
answer. 

The present line of rail-road from Phil-. 
adelphia to Pittsburgh is 358 miles, 
which includes the portage over the 
mountains. Starting with this distance 
as a basis, let us see what are at this: 
moment the relative distances from: 
points on the southern lake shores andi 
on the Ohio, to points on the sea-board. 
Other things being equal, the shortest of 
these routes will command the trade and 
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travel. Other things being equal ;—that 
is, with equal markets for purchase and 
sale, and — cheapness, expedition, 
certainty and comfort in transit. 

Considering: first the lake business, 
the present point of departure from the 
Northwest for New-York and Philadel- 
| ~s and places south of the latter, is 

leveland, the routes and distances be- 
ing as follows :— 


Cleveland to Dunkirk......... 145 miles 

Dunkirk to New-York........ 469 

Cleveland to New-York...... —- 614 miles. 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh...... 140 

Pittsburgh to Philadelphia... .357 

Cleveland to Phiiadelphia..... a 497 
Distance in favor of Philadeiphia. 117 


Add even the distance from Philadelphia 
to New-York, through New-Jersey ... 96 


And we have the distance less by......... 21 miles 


from Cleveland to New-York through 
Philadelphia by the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania route, than from Cleveland to 
New-York by the lake shore and New- 
York and Erie routes. 

Keeping still in view the lake connec- 
tions, when the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
shall be completed to its junction with 
the Cleveland and Cincinnati Rail-road, 
seventy-five miles southwest of the for- 
mer city—a new point of departure will 
be established for the travel thence east- 
ward. Galion will be that point, only 
four miles south of the junction, and the 
routes will be as follows :-— 


Galion to Cleveland.......... 79 miles. 

Cleveland to New-York...... 614 

Galion to New-York........ —— 693 miles. 
Galion to Pittsburgh ........ 190 

Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. ..357 

Galion to Philadelphia. ...... — 547 
Distance in favor of Philadelphia. ...... 146 


Galion and New-York city are in the 
same latitude; and if. as thus appears, 
the distance between these two points is 
greater by one hundred and forty-five 
miles, than between the former and 
Philadelphia, how much more favorable 
must be the connections between Phil- 
adelphia and the whole Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Valley! Taking Cincinnati, for 
instance, as a starting point, Xenia is 
the point on the Cleveland and Cinein- 
nati road at which the projected Pitts- 
burgh connection with the Ohio Central 
Rail-road will strike. Now the latter is 
the base of a triangle, of which the road 
from Xenia to Galion, and the road from 
Galion to Pittsburgh, are respectively 
the sides. The route therefore from 


Cincinnati to Philadelphia will be less 
than from Cincinnati to eee eee 
only by 145 miles already shown, ing 
Galion as the common point of depart- 
ure) but also by the difference between 
the length of the base line from Xenia 
to Pittsburgh and the two sides of the 
triangle, just indicated, Galion being its 
apex. 

Without extending these exhibitions 
of figures, it is apparent from the rail- 
road connections actually made between 
the lake country and New-York and 
Philadelphia respectively, that the dis- 
tances are very greatly in favor of the 
latter; and necessarily still more so be- 
tween Philadelphia and all points farther 


‘south. It is useless therefore to multiply 


figures in proof of this fact. We recog- 
nise it as beyond dispute, that this city 1s 
even now nearer to the whole West 
than any of her rivals. Before the close 
of another year, this advantage will be 
vastly enhanced. Then the Pennsylva- 
nia Central Rail-road will be perfect in 
its entire length, dispensing with the 

rtage road and all the incidental de- 
ays and troubles of its inclined planes. 
Twe.ve Hours, (instead of eighteen as 
now,) will po must ge — 
for the transit of passengers from the 
Delaware to the Ohio. What other hold, 
besides this grand work, has Philadelphia 
upon the commerce of the West? What 
is her own ability to give it business by 
the maintenance and extension of that 
commerce ? 

The following statement comprises a 
list of the different rail-roads by which 
Norfolk, as the terminus of the Seaboard 
and Roanoke Rail-road will be connected 
with the Southern and South-western sec- 
tions of the United States, forming conti- 
nuous lines from Norfolk to Mobile and 
New-Orleans, and to Memphis, Tenn. 

1. The Wilmington and Manchester 
Rail-road, 162 miles, running from Wil- 
mington, N. C, to Manchester, §. C., 
uniting with the South Carolina Rail- 
road, Teiding to Augusta, Ga., and to 
Charleston, 8. C. 

This road is rapidly progressing to 
completion. When completed, there will 
be a continuous line of railway from 
Norfolk, to Va., to Montgomery, Ala., a 
distance of 868 miles. The steamboat 
line, from Wilmington to Charleston, 
will soon be dispensed + hg and a large 
increase of travel over this line may be 
relied upon, as the time and distance to 
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New-Orleans will be essentially dimi- 
nished. 

2. The North Carolina Railroad runs 
from Raleigh to Salisbury and Charlotte, 
in North Carolina, about 150 miles in 
length. The funds for this road are _ 
vided ; the state subscribed two million 
of dollars, and private stockholders the 
remainder. This line, in connection with 
the road from Charlotte to Columbia, 8. 
C., will make a continuous line of rail- 
way, from Norfolk to Columbia, of 435 
miles; and will form a connection, in 
this direction, also, with Montgomery, 
in Alabama. A survey has also been 
ordered by the State of North Carolina, 
for a road from Salisbury to Knoxville, in 
Tennessee. 

3. The Roanoke Valley Rail-road will 
ran from Ridgeway, N. C., on the Ra- 
leigh and Gaston Rail-road, to Clarks- 
ville, Virginia, and it is proposed to con- 
tinue this line to Lynchburgh, Va. This 
road has recently been chartered, and 
the work placed under contract. It will 
form, when completed, a continuous line 
from Norfolk to Lynchburgh, of about 
200 miles. 

4. The Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 
road, and the East Tennessee and Virgi- 
nia Rail-road, will form a continuous one 
from Lynchburgh, Va., to Knoxville in 
Tennessee, a distance of 350 miles. This 
line is going forward rapidly, both in 
Virginia and Tennessee; it passes 
through a country of great mineral and 
agricultural resources, and will be a 
work of much magnitude and impor- 
tance. The means are provided for its 
construction. 

5. The Hiwassee or the East Tennes- 
see and Georgia Rail-road, runs from 
Knoxville to Dalton, Georgia, 115 miles 
in a This road is in operation. 
From Dalton to Chattanooga, a part of 
the State road of Georgia, is also already 
in operation 40 miles. 

6. The Nashville and Chattanooga 
Rail-road, 150 miles, runs from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to Chattanooga. This road 
is also rapidly going forward to comple- 
tion, at a cost of about two and one-half 
millions of dollars. 

7. The Memphis Rail-road will run 
from a point on this last-named road to 
Memphis, Tenn., on the Mississippi ri- 
ver, through Huntsville, Tenn., 280 miles, 
and will probably be finished by the 
time the other connecting lines are com- 
pleted. The five last described lines 
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will form a continuous line of railway 
from Norfolk to Memphis, a thousand 
miles in extent; the importance of this 
connection need not be suggested. It is 
sufficient to trace these lines upon the 
map, and leave the subject to make its 
own impression. 

The aggregate of the lines above de- 
scribed, now in operation or actively in 
progress, amounts to more than two 
thousand miles of railway ; all of which 
will, in a greater or less degree, add to 
the business of Norfolk, via the Seaboard 
and Roanoke Rail-road, 

A connection between New-York and 
Norfolk by means of the proposed air- 
line road would tap an immense traffic 
and besides being the most direct, would 
be the most expeditious line that could 
be built. It is apparent that it could not 
prove otherwise than profitable to those 
engaged in its construction, and the en- 
terprise appears to have every element 
to insure success, 

Through the courtesy of Senator 
Rusk, of Texas, we are enabled to pre- 
sent a copy of his bill for a razl-road to 
the Pacific Ocean, which was so muca dis- 
cussed at the last session of Congress, 
but which lies over for future considera- 
tion and action. Senator Rusk has be- 
stowed great labor upon this subject. 

A bill to provide for the construction of a 
rail-road and telegraphic line from the val- 
ley of the eg tg to the Pacific ocean. 
It shall be the duty of the President 

of the United States to cause to be con- 

structed, so soon as it may be practica- 
ble after the passage of this act, a rail- 
road and telegraphic line connecting the 
valley of the Mississippi with the Pacific 
ocean at such points as he may desig- 
nate, and upon the terms and conditions 
hereinafter prescribed. And it shall be 
the duty of the said President to select 
the general route for the said rail-road 
and line, designating the mountain 
passes between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans through which they shall be con- 
structed, but leaving the intermediate 
portions to be located by the individ- 
uals or companies that shall be em- 
loyed to construct the said road and 
ine ; subject, however, to his approval. 

The said selection sha!l be made at as 

early a day as may be practicable, con- 

sistently with the judicious choice of the 
site of said road, and such other prelimi- 
nary arrangements as shall insure the 
speedy prosecution and permanent con- 
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struction of the work. And that, in or- 
der to obtain the most accurate informa- 
tion on the subject, the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to employ such military officers 
and troops as he may deem necessary, 
and also civil engineers, not exceeding 
ten in number: Provided, nevertheless, 
That before the said road shall be loca- 
ted or constructed through any state, the 
consent of the legislature thereof to the 
provisions contained in this act shall be 
first had and obtained; and in selecting 
the site of the said road, the President 
shall have due regard to the expense 
and grades thereof, and the intercourse, 
commerce, military defence, and protec- 
tion of the whole country. 

Sec. 2. Gives right of way of 300 feet 
and materials for construction. 

Sec. 3. That, for the purpose of aiding 
in the construction of the said rail-road 
and line of telegraph, there shall be, and 
are hereby, appropriated and set apart 
alternate sections of the public lands, 
designated by odd numbers, for six miles 
on each side of the said road where the 
same shall be constructed through any 
state or states, and for twelve miles on 
each side of the said road where the 
same shall be constructed through the 
territories of the United States; and in 
cases where the public domain adjacent 
to the said road may not be sufficient to 
enable the government to carry into ef- 
fect the above provisions, then, and in 
that event, any deficiency that may ex- 
ist shali be supplied from the public do- 
main nearest to the point at which such 
deficiency shall exist, and be selected 
in alternate sections, as aforesaid ; and a 
snm not to exceed twenty millions of dol- 
lars, in bonds of the United States, bear- 
ing an interest of five per cent. per an- 
num, and redeemable in fifty years; the 
said lands and bonds to be made availa- 
ble in the manner hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. Provides for the faithful exe- 
cution of the work. 

Sec. 5. That, so soon as the general 
route for the said road shall have been 
selected and determined upon, it shall be 
the duty of the President of the United 
States to cause advertisements to be pub- 
lished in at least two of the newspapers 
in each of the states, specifying the va- 
rious descriptions of work to be done, and 
inviting sealed proposals to execute the 
same, which proposals shall be opened 
and examined ata time fixed, not ex- 
ceeding six months after the date of 
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such advertisements, in the presence of 
the heads of departments and such other 
persons as may desire to attend; and 
said road shall be let to the lowest and 
best bidders, due regard being had to 
the evidences of their ability to comply 
with the terms of their contracts, and 
their trustworthiness in all respects, to- 
gether with the security they may offer 
tor the faithful performance of their en- 
gagements. 

Sec. 6. That whenever fifty miles of 
said road shall have been completed, in 
a manner satisfactory to the President 
of the United States, he shall cause a 
pro rata payment to be made, according 
to the terms of the contract for the work 
so completed, in the bonds of the govern- 
ment, issued under the provisions of this 
act, and by a grant of four-fifths of the 
public lands to which the completion of 
the said fifty miles may entitle said con- 
tractors, and so on for each successive 
fifty miles, until the road shall have 
been completed, and the terms of their 
contracts complied with, when they 
shall be entitled to receive the remain- 
ing fifth of said public lands; and, in 
the event of a failure on the part of the 
contractors to comply with the terms of 
their contracts and the provisions of this 
act, the road, together with the appur- 
tenances, including the running machi- 
nery and means of transportation, shall 
be forfeited, and become the property of 
the United States; and, for the purpose 
of enabling the President of the United 
States, at all times, to know whether the 
provisions of this act and the terms of 
the contracts are being complied with, 
he is authorized, from time to time, to 
appoint a suitable number of engineers, 
as supervisors of the work, who shal 
under his direction, make thorough an 
minute examinations of the work as it 
advances, and report to him, as often as 
required, upon all matters and things 
submitted to their charge. 

Sec. 7 provides for sufficient security 
and forfeitures for non-execution. 

Sec. 8. That, in consideration of the 
grant of the lands aforesaid, and the pay- 
ment of the bonds before mentioned, the 
said company shall at all times, and as 
often as required, transport on said road, 
and every part of the same, as soon as any 
part or the whole may be finished, the 
mails, troops, seamen, officers of the 
army and navy, and officers or agents of 
the government, and of the post-office 
department, while on duty, arms, am- 
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munition, munitions of war, army and 
navy stores, funds, or property belonging 
to the government of the United States, 
free from all charges to the government, 
giving the United States at all times the 
preference ; and shall also transmit all 
official messages from the government 
to any of its officers, or from such offi- 
cers to the government, over said tele- 
graphic line, free of charge. But 
should a case of emergency arise, in 
consequence of a war with any foreign 
nation, in which the government may 
require an extraordinary amount of 
transportation, jeoparding the fair divi- 
dends and profits of the contractors, in 
that event the President is hereby au- 
thorized to make an equitable and just 
allowanée for such additional service ; 
and should the President and the com- 
pany be unable to agree upon the same 
then the matter shall be referred to, and 
be determiued by, Congress. 

Sec. 8. The said rail-road and tele- 
graph shall be completed in the shortest 
reasonable time,nct exceeding ten years: 
that the bidders for the construction of 
the same shail specify in their proposals 
the time required to complete said road 
and line of telegraph, and the number of 
miles which they propose to complete 
annually, which shall also be inserted in 
the contract ; and that Congress may at 
any time, after the expiration of thirty 
years from the time said road and line of 
telegraph may be completed, require the 
said company to surrender to the United 
States the said road and line of telegraph, 
with their equipments, appurtenances, 
and furniture, upon the payment to the 
said company of the cost of construction 
of the same, allowing ten r cent. 
ay upon their investments, deducting 
rom the whole cost of said road the 
amount of the bonds paid to the said 
company and the proceeds of the lands 
granted to them. And Congress may at 
all times regulate the tolls to be charged 
upon passengers and freights, so as, with 
an economical management of said 
road, not to reduce the profits of said 
company below eight per cent. upon the 
investment, deducting therefrom the 
advances made by the government 
towards the construction of the same. 

Sec. 10. Details of management. 

Sec. 11. Congress may authorize con- 
nections of this road with other roads. 

Sec. 12. Company shall make full 
annual reports to the secretary of the 
treasury. 
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We furnished in vol. xiii., of the Re- 
view, p. 523, the resolutions of the Gal- 
veston Texas Convention, held last sum- 
mer, on the subject of rail-roads. We 
now make the following extract from the 
address *‘ prepared by its committee to 
the people of Texas : 

“This state has already assumed anim- 

rtant position in the eyes of the world. 

he has something of an interesting re- 
putation abroad. Texas, as Texas, has 
a history. Texas is known to the world 
as an empire in extent. She has a pub- 
lic domain of more than 100,000,000 
of acres. She has a population abound- 
ing more in actual wealth and natural 
resources, than any equal number of 
people on the globe. She is now re- 
ceiving an accession to her substantial 
population faster than any other state in 
the Union. She holds out incentives to 
immigration, that, in their combination, 
are not equaled elsewhere. Her entire 
soil is a self-swarding, self-resuscitating 
soil, coveted with nutricious grasses. 
Her numerous herds, unfed by the hand 
of man, indicate a wealth that runs 
wild. Her capacity for producing sugar, 
cotton, tobacco and other staples of the 
South, is equaled only by her capacity 
for grazing, and for the production of 
fruits, corn and the cereal grains, We 
ean refer to no country that equals 
Texas in agricultural capacity; and no 
country in America, whose climate 
equals hers in health and blandness of 
atmosphere. But while we refer to the 
vast extent of the state, the abundance 
of her resources and the incentives to 
immigration, it must not cr us that 
these are to be made available to us 
through the wisdom of a just and bene- 
ficent policy—a policy that shall sepa- 
rate the enterprise of our people from 
rashness; that shall bind the people in 
harmony of sentiment and action; that 
shall be steady and undeviating in its 
operation, andcertain in its results. Tex- 
as has too few in numbers to give effi- 
ciency to (divided territory and popula- 
tion, She has too much to accomplish 
to allow of divided effort. If sectional 
tenacity shall be suffered to confuse the 
esas of action, nothing essential will 

e accomplished for many years. Ifthe 
state hold together, and the people har- 
monize in concerted action and stead 
effort, there is no financial valiannaniak 
consistent with the vastness of its resour- 
ces,which the state cannot accomplish.” 
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ART. XI—DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE 





ALEXANDER MOUTON, OF LOUISIANA, AGRICULTURIST. 


CHith a 


No. 


Severat months ago we selected for our 
biographical department, from the distin- 
guished agriculturists of Louisiana, the 
name of A. B. Roman, and take pleasure 
now in presenting from the same class, 
Alexander Mouton, a gentleman alike well 
and favorably known in his own state and 
out of it. 

Mr. Mouton is of Arcadian origin, and 
was born on the 19th November, 1804, in 
that part of the county of Attakapas which 
is now known as the parish of Lafayette. 
He has continued to reside in this parish, 
oceupying place among its most wealthy and 
enterprising planters, and most influential 
and distinguished citizens. A lawyer by 
profession, having studied in the office of, 
and afterwards practiced in copartnership 
with, Judge Simon, he was early attracted 
into public life, and served for many years 
in the Legislature of Louisiana, for a part 
of the time as Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives. In 1837, he was, by a flat- 
tering vote, elected to the Senate of the 
United States to fill the unexpired term of 
the distinguished and lamented Porter, and 
also for a full term of six years. In this 
exalted position he remained, faithfully dis- 
charging the duties incumbent upon him, 
until 1842, when, at the instance of the 
Democratic Convention of the state, he re- 
signed his seat and entered successfully 
into the canvass for the gubernatorial chair. 

The administration of Governor Mouton 
for four years was mainly directed to the 
re-estzblishment of the financial credit and 
character of the state, then very much dis- 
turbed from the revulsions of 1837-8 ; the 
separation of the state from the incubus of 
its banking system, and the liquidation of 
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several of these banks. It was during his 
term that the present system of penitentiary 
management was adopted which has con- 
verted that institution into a source of re- 
venue instead of enormous expense. The 
buildings were enlarged, the convicts put to 
useful and profitable employment, and a 
system of discipline adopted, comparing 
favorably with that of any similar institu- 
tion in the world. In these labors he was 
greatly indebted to the zeal and energy of 
the Hon. R. N. Ogden, then a member of 
the Legislature, who had taken much pains 
in examining all the institutions of the 
North. 

Though retired for several years past to 
the shades of private life and to the conge- 
nial pursuits of agriculture, Governor Mou- 
ton has taken lively interest in the great 
improvement of his native state and of the 
Southwest—has been an active and zeal- 
ous advocate of the New-Orleans and Ope- 
lousas Rail-road, and so highly were his 
position and services regarded that, on the 
assembling of the great Southwestern Rail- 
road Convention in New-Orleans, in Ja- 
nuary, 1852, he was elected to preside over 
its deliberations, which he did with cre- 
dit to himself and to the satisfaction of the 
large and able delegations present. 

In politics he has ever been attached to 
the democratic party, and was on the elec- 
toral ticket in the campaigns of 1828, 1832 
and 1836. 

A gentleman of high tone and accom- 
plishments, Governor Mouton has the con- 
fidence and esteem of a very large portion 
of the people of Louisiana, without distinc- 
tion of party, and we trust will long live to 
enjoy them. 
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ART. XIl-SOME EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A work is announced through the literary 
press, by a widow lady of brilliant literary 
abilities, entitled The North and the South; 
or, Slavery and its Contrasts—a tale of real 
life. It is said to be graphic and truthful 
in its incidents and details, and ought to 
make some encroachments upon Uncle Tom- 
dom. 


We have received the Annual Report of 
the New-York Mercantile Library Society for 
1852. For the past year, the amount of 
receipts was $10,127 25, which is an in- 
crease of $1,545 46 over those of the year 
previous. There is at present a balance of 
$1,592 67 in the treasury. The report of 
the President, Mr. George Peckham, repre- 
sented the library to be in a prosperous con- 
dition, 4,346 volumes having been added to 
it during the year. This is an increase 
of 1,389 volumes on the previous year. 
Of these 190 were presented to the So- 
ciety. The amount paid for new books was 
$664 73. 

We learn that the Mercantile Library is 
about to be removed from its present loca- 
tion to new quarters, to be gry: by the 
Clinton Hall Association. The Astor Place 
Opera House has been bought by Messrs. 
Wilson G. Hunt and Edm. Coffin, two old 
and tried friends of this institution, and it 
is their intention to let the Association have 
it at the price they have paid, which is con- 
siderably less than the sum mentioned. 

We are indebted to Job. R. Tyson, LL.D., 
of Philadelphia, for a pamphlet copy of Let- 
ters addressed to him by Edward D. Mans- 
field, of Cincinnati, upon the rail-way con- 
nections of Philadelphia with the great West, 
and shall refer to it hereafter. 


Edmund Ruffin, Esq., has delivered an 
address, of which he has favored us with a 
copy, to the State Agricultural Society of 
Virginia, on “ the effects of domestic slavery 
on the manners, habits and welfare of the 
agricultural population of the Southern 
States, and the slavery of class to class in 
the Northern States.” 


The publisher has sent us a copy of 
Monks’ splendid new Map of North America, 
upon which all the great lines of public im- 
provement, &c., are marked, and which is 
the latest and most complete map of the con- 
tinent to be obtained. 

Dr. Manly, President of the University of 
Alabama, has made a report to the trustees 
of that institution on the subject of me 
education and organization, embracing the 
results of his own experience, as well as of 
an examination into the merits of the lead- 
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ing institutions of our country. We are 
happy to receive a copy, and have no doubt 
its general circulation among the friends of 
education at the South will do much good. 


Prof. Page, J. J. Greenhough, and Chas. 
L. Fleishman, have commenced the publica- 
tion in Washington city of a new, hand- 
some and quite iraportant periodical, entitled 
the “ American Polytechnic Journal,” de- 
voted to science, mechanic arts and agricul- 
ture. It will contain records of discoveries, 
patent laws and decisions, agricultural im- 
plements and general treatises. $3 per an- 
num. 


We are indebted to the Hon. D. L. Sey- 
mour, of New-York, for a copy of his able 
report upon Reciprocal Trade with the 
British North American Colonies. 


T. O. Donnell, 160 Camp-street, New- 
Orleans, favors us with a copy of the “ Spa- 
wife; or, the Queen’s Secret, a story of the 
reign of Elizabeth, by Paul Peppergrass, 
Esq., author of Shandy McGuire, with six 
illustrations. 2 vols. He also furnishes 
us from the same house of John Murphy & 
Co., Baltimore, a copy of the Life and 
Writings of the “ Muford Bard,” who left 
the reputation and the faults of genius 
closely linked together. Some of the fugi 
tive pieces in the volume have much merit. 


To all that is said in the extract which 
follows from a letter we have received from 
a friend and correspondent, upon the subject 
of Levees, we can heartily respond, and trust 
that the suggestions will arouse our dor- 
mant citizens into action : 

‘* The first great want of the agricultural 
interest, in the river states, is an enlighten- 
ed and efficient levee system. The State of 
Louisiana especially is vitally interested in 
this important subject, and the men who can 
and who shall devise and carry through a 
system of protection to the immense capital, 
which of late years, in particular, has been 
accumulating upon its fertile alluvion, but 
which is so fearfully jeopardized every year 
by the periodical overflow of the Mississippi, 
will be hailed in all time to come as public be- 
nefactors. Enough theories have been spun 
by writers for the papers and by some for 
the review in relation to levees, their utility, 
inutility, &c. What we want is action, and 
we look to you and others like you, wielding 
a wide influence over the public mind to 
bring about that action. Your legislature 
is now in session—the Governor, | under- 
stand, (for I have not seen his message,) 
calls the attention of the legislature to the 
subject, and recommends its earnest conside- 
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ration. Now is the time to produce action ; 
and the subject, involving the weightiest in- 
terests as it does of the state—its mighty 
development—its future grandeur and glory 
in the sisterhood of states, is fit to engage 
the first minds in the South. Call them out, 
and let us have fewer speculations and more 
results. While we are discussing the ques- 
tion of whether levees will answer the end 
proposed, the States of Mississippi and 
Arkansas are going on rapidly with their 
levees above, and preparing to precipitate 
the floods of waters upon our section—the 
lower section—of the river. We will be 
forced to levee or give up our plantations, and 
transfer millions of capital to other states.” 


The Church Journail.—A weekly religious 
aper, published by Pudney & Russell, 
Now-York, and devoted to the interests of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. 

We have received the first and second 
Nos. of the above, and must candidly admit 
that, for editorial ability and mechanical 
execution, the paper far surpasses any of the 
kind that has ever come under our observa- 
tion. We can highly recommend it to our 
Southern friends as containing sound doc- 
trines, and a vast amount of information, 
both foreign and domestic. 

We are indebted to Mr. Morris, book- 
seller, of Richmond, for a copy of a work, in 
two handsome volumes, entitled History of 
Virginia, from its discovery and settlement 
b Europeans to the present time, by Robert 

. Howison. Vol. I. contains the history of 
the colony to the peace of Paris, in 1763. 
Vol. II. the history of the colony and of the 
state from 1763 to 1847, with a review of the 
present condition of Virginia. 

Matthew F. Ward, Esq., has placed us 
under renewed obligations, by the presenta- 
tion ofa copy of a work lately issued by him 
from the press of Appleton & Co., with the 
title of “ English Items, or Microscopie 
Views of England and Englishmen.” In 
this volume, Mr. Ward carries the war into 
Africa, and pays off somewhat in their own 
coin the English, who have so consistently 
and perseveringly reviled us through their 
newspaper press, their literature, and their 
tourists. ‘Though we think he often carries 
his warfare into extremes, we can hardly 
find it necessary to censure when con- 
sidering how abused or perchance patronized 
our people constantly are by the upstart 
pretenders to all the gentility and refine- 
ment in the world, who come among us as 
precious specimens of the people we are to 
imitate and admire. There is greatness and 
glory in England, and there are high-toned 
and noble men, but rarely have we seen any 
among the English who visit our shores. 
Mr. Ward's work contains twelve chapters, 


Some Editorial Notes. 


on the English Church, custom-house, 
scenery, writers on America, manners, gen- 
tility, heraldry, ete., upon all of which heads 
he introduces evidence to prove there is not 
much we should desire to imitate. In the 


chapter upon English writers, he incor- 
porates elaborate extracts proving their 
ignorance, bigotry, ingratitude and false- 


hood of their account of oar country. We 
could have wished Mr. Ward had tempered 
his book a little ; but really, having failed in 
every other method of dealing with the Eng- 
lish, we do not know but that this war offen- 
sive will have salutary effects. When stones 
are to be thrown, it will be found that glass 
houses are plentiful enough on the other 
side of the ocean. 


It will be recollected by our readers tha’ 
the Southwestern Commercial Convention 
will meet on 6th June next at Memphis, and 
we trust that large delegations will be in 
attendance from all the South and West. 


I? We trust that our friends who in- 
tend ordering the Inpusrrian Resources 
will do so without delay, as the edition is 
small, and we desire to close it. As an evi- 
dence of how little the South has sustained 
usin this most expensive and laborious pub- 
lication, it is only necessary to state that the 
sales up to this time, north of the Potomac, 
have been sixfold larger than at the South. 
Indeed, the subscription list to the Review 
is almost as large in New-York as in New- 
Orleans. The Industrial Resources embrace 
every article of value contained in the 13 
volumes of the Review, besides an immense 
amount of other matter, brought down to the 
first of January, 1853. 


' CRESCENT SEEDLING PERPETUAL. 


Tus is a new American seedling, raised by Mr. 
Henry Lawrence, of New-Orleans, by crossing the 
“ British Queen” and “ Keen’s” seedling. A is 
the first perpetual strawberry of large size and first- 
rate quality ever raised. For six months this re- 
markable fruit continues bearing. “I neither cut off 
the blossoms,” says Mr. L., “nor any part of them, 
to increase its bearing—it is one continued crop 
from the first, and if you want to know how it bears 
after four months fruiting, a friend has just (May 
9th) counted from thirty-two to forty-two berries on 
four successive plants, the largest measuring five 
and a-half inches, and the average being three in- 
ches in circumference.” 

No doubt this variety will greatly extend the 
strawberry season in the North, making it an im- 
mense acquisition to strawberry growers, and in 
hybridizing. The almost utter impossibility of get- 
ting plants alive from New-Orleans will make this 
kind scarce for some time. It has been ordered from 
- quarters, but very few plants have been received 

ive. 

Dr. Bayne, the famous strawberry-grower at Alex- 
andria, D. C,, ordered $25 worth, but succeeded in 
** saving but one plant, which,” he remarks, * $25 
would not buy.” Mr. Pardee of Palmyra, New-York, 
after repeated efforts succeeded in saving a few 
plants, and is disposing of them in pots at $2 each. 

A supply of these can be had from Mr. Henry 
Lawrence, at $8 per hundred. 





